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New Serizs, No. 44, Vor. I.] 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1880. aged goat Po 


[Prick Sixpency. 


MESSRS, MARSHALL JAPP & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WISE WORDS and LOVING 
DEEDS: a Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. 
CONDER GRAY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with 
Portraits, 48. 6d. 

LEADERS of MEN a Book of Biog- 

raphi 8 T written for Young Men. By 
A. PAGE, Author of Golden 1 Crown 8v 
cloth extra, with Portraits, 46. 6d 
CONTENTS. 


The Prince Consort. John Duncan, Weaver and 
Robert Dick, Baker and Botanist. 

Geologist. Dr. John Wilson. 
Commodore Goodenough. | Dr. Andrew Reed 
George Moore. Lord Lawrence. 
Samuel Greg. [ Ready. 


The SALT ofthe EARTH: Memoirs 
of those who Deserved Success and * It. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portraits, 6d. 
Including Sketches of Sir James Outram, Bishop 

[ Ready October W. 


Selwyn, and Others. 

INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES : 
Glances Here and There in the World of Labour. 
Written and Edited by ALEXANDER HAY 
JAPP, LL.D., F. R. S. L., 41 f F. R. G.., 


F. S.A. Double crown, extra, 4s 6d. (Ready. 


The TREASURE-BOOK of CON. 
SOLATION, for All in Sorrow or Suffe Com- 
— 4 — by BENJAMIN ORME, M. X., 


re-Boo 
Reading (uniform with Treasure Book of 
ng"). Crown gro. cloth extra, 
[ Ready. 


POPULAR SCIENCE SERIES. 


PLANT-LIFE: Popular Papers on 
the Phenomena of Botany. With 147 Illustrations 
— by the Author. Square crown, cloth extra, 


Corterts. 

Microscopic Plants. The Folk-loreof Plants. 
Plant ure and/ Plante and Animals. 

Growtb. Mosses and Lichens. 
Fertilisation of Plants. Plants and Planets. 
Predatory Planta Horsetails and 
Remarkable Leaves and worts. 

Flowers. The Falling Leaf. 
About a Fern. Fungi. 


INSECT-LIFE: a Popular Intro- 
duction to Entomology. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square crown, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Other 
volumes ip preparation.) 


The HUMAN VOICE: a Practical 
Guide to Public cn. and Singers, By Dr. J. 
FARRAR, F.R.C.P.E. With numerous illustra. 
tions by the Author. Small crown, 3s. 6d. 

[Ready October 28. 

MASTER-M ISSION ARIES: Studies 
in Heroic Pioneer Work. By ALEXANDER H. 
JAPP, LL.D., F. R. S. E. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Crown gvo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


The WAY to FORTUNE: a Series 
of Short Essays, with [llustrative Proverbs and 
Anecdotes from many Sources. Small crown, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 
a Rambles Round London. Small crown, 


ENGLISH POEMS in GERMAN 
DRESS: an Easy and Pleasant Aid to acquiring 


22 Language. Square crown, 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN LIFE and LITERA- 
Hig By ALEXANDER R. JAPP, LL.D. 


HEROIC ADVENTURE: Narra- 
tives of Recent Endurance and Suffering in the 
Process of Discovery. From Liv tone and 
Burton to Schweinfurth and Nordenskjold. With 
Illustrations and Portraits. Small crown, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. [ Ready November 28. 


HEALTH-at-HOME SERIES. By 
— AUTHORS. Small crown, stiff covers, 


AIR and VENTILATION. 

BATHS and BATHING. By Dr. Farrar, 
F. R. C. F. E. [Ready October 31. 

HOW WE LIVE and GROW. The Principles of 
Physiology simply Illustrated. 

HOW to DETECT the ADULTERATIONS of 
FOOD 

(Others in Preparation.) 


HANDBOOKS for the HOME. 
Small double crown, stiff covers, 6d. 

FERNS and FERNERIES. By the Anthor of 

Ho to Detect the Adulterations of Food.“ 
| Ready. 
EASY LESSON 8 in BOTANY. Dy the Author of 

* Plant-Life. 

(Others in preparation.) [Ready November 1E. 


LITERARY BYE-HOURS: A Book 
of Instructive Pastime. By H. A. Page. Square 
small crown, 2s. 6d. 
Containing Vers de Societe and Parody, — Typica’ 
Illustrations of all Present-dav Styles. 
[ Ready November 5. 

The ONE-SHILLING SERIES of 
PRIZE BOOKS, which will inelade Stories by 
the best Authors, well Illustrated. 

The BEIGHTEENPENNY SERIES 
of STORY-BOOKS, whic' will contain first-class 
Tales, admirably Illustrat d. Among the Writers 
will be Miss Betham Edwards, Mrs. Mayo, the 
Authorof ‘ Morag,’ and others. 


A POETICAL READER for 
SCHOOLS, arranged on an entirely New 
Principle, with Illustrations specially done for 
the Work. In two Parts. 

London: MARSHALL JAPP & Co., 


17, Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


SPARKLING  HYGEIA. 


1 MOST SUCCESSFU L BEVERAGS R. achieves in perfection 
what 9 u v 
languor, and — Saopunatie — 1 — To brain. —— it is inestimable. Se 


Ought to be on every dinner-table.’ Leeds, — cule 29,1 
* Lr is a most agreeable and e tonic beverage b ppre- 
ciation and support. — 4 en . * hen 5 
„Member d — j. — Tutia.” 


In taste and appearance it resembles a mild cham while perfect! unintoxicating, it 
the qualities of an exhilarating and refreshing beverage.” rer J a. 


SAMPLE CASE of one Doren ¢ on receipt of Gs. 


Sole Proprietor R. McDOUGALL, Washington Hotel, Liverpool, and 61, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE “WASHINGTON,” LIVERPOOL, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast and Tea, 8s. per Day. Oommercial 
Charge, 7s. per Day. 

SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, 1s, 6p. EXTRA. 


THE LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


crt Sine Crerer Daag etn, 


ll Queen Victoria-street, 125 
GEOBGE IBLEY, 
of the London 
* 
RO 


8. 
. I Sl. Helen a, Isle of Wight, 
Vice [AN, Bas. Helen's, Isle of Wig 
BALD. . p. C. A., 23, St. 


COOK NES Boa. 70, Fis 70, ca pavement. 

* SPENCER BURNS, ith A 1 
ev ‘Paddington, 

J. G „ Dunstab 


GUTTERIDGE, Esgq., J 
Secretary -G. E. 


Shares £30 receive Interest at Five per cent. per Anuum, and Bonus in addition. 

eee cee First on Assets amounting to u pwards of one million and a quarter. 
Interest Four per cent. Reserve Fund £40,000. Investments withdrawable at one month's notice. 

A > Tax. Reports, Prospectuses, and all 


particulars free on appli- 
20, , ae Cannon-street, E. C. B. BROCK, „ 


MONTHLY, PRICE-HALF.A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Correrts ror Nou. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT IN ITS RELATION TO THE MI OF MAN. Duke „iel 
HOW TO NA . THE LAND A RADICAL UTION of the if LAN D PROBLEM. 


By ALFRED ACE. 
=. RELATION OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF TO NATIONAL LIFE. By the Rev. J. BALDWIN 
PARTY POLITIC! IN THE UNITED STATES. By an RICAN STATESMAN. 
THE PROCEDURE OF DELIBERATIVE BODIES. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LLD. 
HOME RULE IN IRELAND. B pee FRISBY. 
THE PROSPECTS OF LANDO PROFESSOR W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 
THE FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN 1 DOM INION. B OE rep CLARKE. 


OLD AND NEW JAPAN. By Sir RUTHERFORD AL 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 


STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 3%, Paternostor-row. 


— — — ñ . — —— — b. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, AND BAPTISM. 


Adapted for Nonconforming Congregations from the Book of Common Prayer. 
In a few days. 


S. BAGSTER AND SONS, 15, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
NEW WORK BY LATE ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D 


Next Month, in Crown 8vo, Price 7s. „ Uniform with “ Quiet Resting Places,” 


THE WAY TO THE CITY, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 
ZOEDONE. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT 
INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA. 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times. 
Will keep good after being opened, and retains its sparkling qualities to the last. 


NORMAN KERR, M. D., FP.L.S., says:—- 


“Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and el t tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most 
acceptable at the social board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, Cs. 6d. per dozen, in 
half champagne bottles in 6-dozen cases; 12s, per dozen in large champagne bottles in 
3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, 
sent free. 

WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT M:LLION BOTTLES YEARLY, 

Supplied by all respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Patented all over the World. Patenteo—DAVID JOHNSOY Cc.8. 


—- — 


Orders to be Addressed to the Works, Wrexhau., to any of the 
Company's Agents, or to the London Office, 25, Abchurch Lane, B. O. 


GENERAL DEPOT FOR FRANCE, 7, RUE ROYALE, PARIS. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Profusely Illustrated, 8. cloth, full gilt. 


PICTURES from the GERMAN 
FATHERLAND. Drawn with and pencil. 
the Rev. SAMUEL G. G D.. „author 
French Pictures,” &. Uniform with * Eng. 
fish Pictures,” “Swiss Pictures,” “Italian Pic- 
tures,” 40. 


4a. each. 
Vignettes of the great Revival of 
teenth * By the Rev. FDWIN 
PA N HOOD. Illustrations. Cloth. 
we New Toy Book. With Terzi 
Coloured Illustrations. 


12 cloth, gilt. 


Ss. Gd. each. 
A Memoir of the ithe Rev. Henry 


— * the Telugus. By the 
TOWNSHEND § FOX, M. A., Illustrated. 


Critical Handbook. A Guide to the 
ere oe Se New Testament. By E. C. 
HELL, D.D. Map, Diagrams, 40. 


Philip Gainsford’s Profit and — 
By G. E. SARGENT. — cloth 


1 Graham's Victo Nen 
H. B. PAULL. With Mastreties. 


3s. cloth, gilt. 


D 


1 each. 

o Last First. Sketches of some of athe = 

A. MACLEOD GTON Ba, elothe 
Away on the Waters. By the the Author 

Only Me,“ 80. Illustrations, cloth gilt. 

Tagughtfal Joe, od Hout 
Type. l 
some cloth. 


Euer 


Is. 6d. cach. 
Words of Friendly 


may: fag oo 
ARD, 11. n boards. 
Lan n Manor. Scenes and Sketches 


in 1 Family Bible. By GEORGE 
BE. SARG Author of “Story a Pocket 
Bible,” Te. Illastrated. Cloth boards. 


Glim into the Secrets of £ Nature. 
By MARY E. BECK. 


The Old Endeavour. By CRONA 
TEMPLE. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 


NEW VOLUMES OF PERIODICALS. 


The Child's | 6 Com ion Volume for 
a ye me my vt. n . — 
cloth boards, 9s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


. Volume 
cloth gilt edges. 


for 188). 
coloured cover; 8s 


The Tract — Volume for 
180. With Evgra Is. 61 cloth, 2s. gilt. 


Is. each. 
Why dol I believe? or, the Bible His- 
＋ C 


‘By Mra. 
J.B. bt, Now 


What. 4 5 believe? By the Rev. S. G. 
Cloth boards. 
The Loss 0 ofthe ay = Bast-Indiaman. 


With John MacGregor ( Rob 
Roy » 12 2 


WEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


3 92 ANNUAL. —The first 
“fe Giau’s oye oe Par. ade 


Music, K., 0, witha 
Price 6s. in handsome 2 


THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. — The 

second Volume of TA. s Oww Parser. Con- 

ja Pastime’, 

Wood Sent Bree n 
handsome cloth ; 9s. with gilt edges. 


—ñ— — — — 


First Monthly Parts of New Volumes are now ready : 


BOY’S OWN PAPER, 


AND 
GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


Each Siepence Monthly ; One Penny Weebly. 


LONDON 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


eo. 


2 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


AND INDEPENDENT. 


OctToBEeR 28, 1880. 


THE 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


OF THE READING 


IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT THE 


GROSVENOR--GALLERY LIBRARY, 


ALLOWS 


TWO VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, for a Subscription of . 
BOOKS, with Free Delivery, for a Subscription of 


SIX VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS, with Free delivery, together with all the Club Privileges of the Institution, for - 


FOUR VOLUMES of the NEWEST 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP ONLY : 


N.B.— 


Specially advantageous Terms offered to Country Subscribers. 
The Public are invited to inspect the Reading, Writing, and News Rooms; the Ladies’ Drawing Room, Reference Library, &e. 


Fut PARTICULARS FORWARDED PROMPTLY ON APPLICATION TO Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


PUBLIC 


ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
THREE GUINEAS per Annum 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


Sets of Booke are Divided, to meet the convenience and wishes of Subscribers. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NEW BON D STRESS T. 


NEW WORK BY MISS BIRD. 

THIRD THOUSAND, with Map and Illustrations, 

2 vols., crown do, 24. 

IL. UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN; 
TRAVELS OF A LADY IN THE INTERIOROF 
JAPAN, tnciopine Visits To THE ABORIGINES OF 
Io and THE Suaines oF Nixxo anv lex. By 
ISABELLA "beak 


II. THIRD * EDITION —A LADY’S 
LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. With 
Illustrations. e 10s. 6d. 


III. THIRD EDITION —SIX MONTHS 


AMONG THE PALM GROV CORAL 
REEFS, AND VOLCANOES OF SAND. 
WICH H ISLANDS. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
“Ot M Bird's ve 


perseverance 

which a frail 1 —— in ill-health, —1— only 

hit. — ve servant, encountered in ber cross- 
But 


— — — ~ Bird is a bora traveller, 
earless, — 412 
well what as how to — = No * daunts 
21 — 1 — 


E Review, October, 1880. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albowmarle-street. 


THE QUARTSRLY REVIEW. 
No. 300 is this day. 
NTENTS. 
I. RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 
Il. CICERO. 
III. ART COLLECTIONS. 
IV. MR. MORLEY'S DIDEROT 
vt THE CAMISARDS. 
OLYM 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


VILL THE MA AL DUKE OF SALDANHA. 
IX. SIX MON OF A LIBERAL GOVERN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


— — — ee ee 


- MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 253, for NOVEMBER, Price ls. 
CowrterTs or Tae Neuss. 

1. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Hewnr Jans, 
Jun. Chapters VI.—X. 

2 POLITICAL SOMNAMBULISM. By Proresson 
J. R. Sarcer. 

8. . ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 

4. He THAT WILL NOT WHEN — MAY. By 
Mas. Ottr usr. Chapters XLII.—XLIV. Con- 


clusion. 
5. THE MYSTERY OF THE PEZAZI-A SKETCH 
N. By Mas. BE. H. Enwarps. 
6. NOTE ON “ THE NEW RENAISSANCE.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, “aoe, Cee Shilling. 
TEMPLE AR MAGAZINE. 


Cort u Novemper, 1880. 
ADAM END EVE. Continued.) 


li. ERASMUS DARWI 
Ill. THE NATIONAL PRESS IN IRELAND. 
IV. UNSPOKEN LOVE. 

V. IN MESMERISM. 


PERIMENT 

VI. LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
VI LIFE IN DEATH. 
Vill. A LITTLE BOHEMIAN rece, Te 5 

IX. THE GIBRALTAR OF 

X. IN AND ABOUT MAYPAIR. 
. THE REBEL Ov THE FAMILY. By Mrs 
Leun Linton (Continned.) 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlingtonst. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 251. 


THE COXNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 


CONTENTS :— 
MY 8 (With an Illustration.) 


* NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 

LOHD MACAULAY 2 DR. JoHNSON S WIFE. 
THE ate ed byte Yor. 

DECORATIV ONS. 

SOCIAL LIFE AMONGST THE ANCIENT 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Hewnr Jauss, Jvw. 
(With an Illustration.) XXX.—XXXV 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 18, Waterloo. 
place. 


JOHN s BAPTIST: 
By the Rev. H. 
London : SAMBO CLADED e atrect. 


Now ready, demy (to. 
PPENDIXES to YOUNG'S ANA. 


LYTICAL CONCORDANCE. Containi 
and Greek N 23 Pictorial — 


cloth ; lis. sewed; all post free. 


F. O. G. payable to G. A. 12 18, Nicolson- 
street, Edinburgh. 3 


James Payn’s Novel, 4. CONFIDENTIAL 
AGENT,” was begun in the January Namber. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA 
No. 169, for NOVEMBER, 1890. 


ConTents : 
A 1 58 AGENT. a James Pare. 
Illustrated Arthur Ho 
SOME STRANGELY FULFILLED DREAMS. By 
Ricwargp A. Procror. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. —XI. With Four 
Illustrations. 


Denes Rimmer. 

AN EXPENSIVE 

79 axe 1 ＋ nnn 

THREE WI By H. Frawcis Lesrer. 

—_ * ~ DAS. OF CAWNPORE. By J. Agsurunot 


= LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Atragp W. 
UNT. 


„ Now ready, Vol. XLII., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
Mrs. Hunt es Novel, THE LEADEN CASKET," was 
begun in the January Number. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 2 —— 1880. 

oe “By K. K. FPRANCILLON. 


USSELL LOWELL, AS ESSA YIST. By 
R. Hawers, M.A 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Pianoforte Sutton's Elements on the 
4a. ; post free for | Theory of Music. Post 
24 stamps. free for 24 stamps. 
West's Questions on the Rockstro’s History of 
Theory of Masic. "Post | Music. Post free for 
free for 12 — in 41 
cloth, 18 stam Musical Cards for rapidly 
Hamilton’s Dic of acquiring the art of 
Musical Terms. ost at sight. Post 
free for 12 stamps; at free for 17 stamps. 
cloth, 18 stam Pinsuti’s Daily Vocal 
Clarke’s Catechism of | Exercises, %s.; post 
Music. Post free for 12 free for 18 stamps. 
stamp. | 
London ROBERT COCK3 and CO., 
New Burlington-street. 


The Camerons and the Baptist 
Mission. 


Price — — Free by 
A complete refutation of — 1471 1 


5 —Second-hand miscellaneous. 
of 5,000, m pees Sees See Sve ames. — 
C. Herbert , Goswell-road , London, E.C. Libraries 


purchased. 


Rev H 
EVOLUTION AND GEOLOGICAL TIME. * 


Grant ALLEN 
VERS SDE SOCIETE. By Avex. H. Jarr. 
AMONG THE SUGAR-CANES. By Repsrivres. 
ABOUT NOTHING. 


W. E. Norris. 
SCIEN NOTES. By W. Marrizv Wirts. 
TABLE TALE. By | Srtvawos Unnax. 

„„ Now ready, Vol. * , cloth extra, price 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 'Piccadilly, W. 


CHATTO and WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Full catalogues 
Vols. III. and IV. \comptons 2 gvo, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
From the Accession of een Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. y Josti~w McCarrnur, 


M.P. 
“Criticism is disarmed before a composition =o 
vokes — 1 9 —1 is a reall 
At Bow piled 


* on a 
We pap no more 1 it.” — Re 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MARK TWAIN'S 
NEW WORE.—Crown do, cloth extra, with 
314 Illastrations, 7s. 64., 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 
A piece of work that is not only delightfulas mere 
but also of d of meri li 
— * Pag 8S 1 yy tas a 
„ 2 : a 
Dein orowu vo, cloth 


BRET HAR 1 COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 


Vol. I.—The ae Poetical and Dramatic 
Works of Bret 


~The Luck of 
other Sketches— Bohemian ; 
and American 


dy. 
Vol. III.—Tales of the Argonante—Eastern Sketches. | 


(Ready. 
Vol. IV.—Gabriel Conroy. 


ic 
15 


[In the Press. 


Vol. V.—Stories—Condensed Nov . 
* In the Pre. 


JAMES PAYNE'S NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, three | 
| 


crown 8vo, at every Library, 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 


JAMES PAYN, Author of By Proxy,” &. 
lustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNES NEW NOVEL.—Two 


Vols. crown 8vo, at every Lio 
NTI N, 


ELLICE UE 
Stories. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5«., 
MEMORIALS 


JOHN LEGGE, M. A., 


Minteter of the Congregational Church, Brighton, Victoria, 
Consisting of SERMONS and ADDRESSES. 
With Memoir by hie Brother, 


JAMES LEGGE, M. A., 
OF CATERHAM, SURREY. 


This volume will be highly prized by all thoughtful men 
into whose hands it may come. ritten Quarterly 


„The book be 2 only Li | to be negra to young mon. 
yy full astimulu suggestion for ministers,””— 


d ess. 

“The volume is one which we can n commend to 
the attention of ministers. They will find in it, we believe, 
gel usacvd — 1 +4. best kind.” *—Literary World. 

he sermons * unnsual ability, and of 
delicate and strons 44 12 —Christian World. 
The sermons are characterised 
— the true spirit of the Christian preacher.’ 


a. 
“They are something more than good sermons. They 
avoid ruts, and seek to present old truths in new aspects, 
and especinily to co-ordinate them won the fxets of science 
and daly life.’’—Slaffordshire 
Tus sermons are fresh thought! Al. W and impres- 
sive, and alio-ether samples of a high style of pulpit teach- 
ing. The hook proves Mr. «ue lo have — & young men 
of devoted spirit, great intellectual and with em- 
nent promise, not only of usefulness, but 25 Aistinotion also. 
it is a touching story of a beautiful ‘and earnest Ife. The 
Congrevatte ionalist. 
hed scourses — 5 I a freahness of 22 a breadth 
2 mpathy, an ene stiveness, „ a lus, 
a beauty of EI which must nes nave — volume a 
inent on 1 the sermonic productions of 
ie age.” = 
* kvery pace of ay volume will guoly reward perusal.’’— 
nformist and Independe 


The Nonco 
ial, graceful coc of a noble spirit 


and other 


It iss caim, impart 
strugsling for years with a weak body, yet „ ixnoring 


ite letters, and seeming te rise by fait ve above the 
ferbleness of the fi: ‘sh, and finally dyin Ty ‘wie post at the 
early age of forty-one years." —H An untley 


LONDON: JAMRS CLARKE co. 138 214, FLEET ST., F.C, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 
[PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 148, for OCTOBER 26, contains: 


Original Tales :— 
How She was Won. (Complete.) By Jun 
Cuarre...—Dusters. By Mrs. Ssamun.—Only a 
Dream. By Manis J. Hrn. 


For the Children :— 
The Moral Pirates. With ILitvsrration.— How 
the Cat Caught the Clam. With Tun ILivsrra- 
— — * 14 1 7 Por- 
sev ry enny. By J. uin 
Perrerr. — The — Boy. By Groos 
Coor zn. — Don's Bath 


Peeps Into Books :— 


Now Ready, crows Sve, cloth, 6s. with fourteen | Marriage in Japan. By IAA L. Rind. 


tru 


and Knowledge, from Creation to the Patriarchs. 
By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D., 
Author of The Life and Words of Christ. 


Crown $vo, cloth, with Portrait and engravings, 3s. 6d. 
SAVONAROLA, the Florentine 
Mart A Reformer before the Reformation. 
By ELIZABETH WARREN. 
London: S W. PARTRIDGE and CO, 
9, Fateruoster row. 


Sixth Thousand, revised 2 enlarged, price 1s. post 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH 
MODERN 4 — AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Au ex pamphlet. -—Echo. 
The compilers Arx this able and suggestive treatise 
have recogn and endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times — Sussex Daily News. 


London: Tribner aud Co., Ludgate hill. 


| American Pulpit and Press :— 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; or, 
the Scriptures iu the Light of Modern Discovery 


The Observance of the Sabbath. By Dr. Leonarp 
Bacox.— Women's Reading. 
Household Matters 
The Care of the Sick. By Mrs. Marearer E- 
Savester.—In the Kitchen: Stewed Celery: 
Celery Sauce 
Miscellaneous Articles and Poems :— 
This Side an’ That: A Godly Ballant. B 
Grorer Macpoyatp.—A Picture. By Saran K. 
Bokrox. Married for Love. — Some Men's Wives. 
—Advice.— When it Rains By Mrs. Piarr. 
Helps to Bible Study :— 
Punishment for Theft Among the Hebr ws. 
Selections Grave and Gay. 
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SCOTTISH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


THe conference held in Edinburgh last week, 
which we report at considerable length elsewhere, 
may be said to open the new campaign in favour of 
Scottish Disestablishment. It has come in the 
natural sequence of events. There are many 
zealous friends of religious equality who would fain 
pass by the lesser grievance—the Scottish State 
Church, and attack the greater—the Anglican 
Establishment. Whatever else may be said in 
favour of that policy, it is simply impracticable. 
Granted—for it is self.evident—that the two 
questions cannot be simultaneously dealt with in a 
practical—that is, a legislative form, the arguments 
for first taking in hand the Scottish Kirk are over- 
whelming. Disestablishment north of the Tweed 
will be comparatively easy because the question 
is ripe, because the pecuniary interests involved 
are not of great magnitude, and because it may 
almost be brought about, as Mr. RicHarp said at 
the Conference, by friendly arrangement.“ 
Although at the General Election the question was 
held in abeyance in view of the urgent need of 
ejecting the Tory Government, Scotland is at the 
present moment represented by nine Conservatives, 
who are all upholders of the Established Kirk, and 
by fifty-one Liberals, who are either distinctly 
favourable to Disestablishment, or prepared to act 
in the matter with their party, or ready to accept the 
the decision of the Scottish people. Our readers 
will remember the significant terms in which Lord 
HARTINGTON has referred to the subject, and the 
reasonable conclusion deduced from the Prime 
MINISTER'S declaration that if the people of Scot- 
land should at the next General Election unmistak- 
ably decide in favour of Disestablishment, it will be 
incumbent on the Government to try and realise 
their wishes. Though, as the Secretary or STATE 
rox Inp1A has said, the greater question ranges it- 
self behind the smaller, the preparation for both— 
that is, the ripening of public opinion—will not, 
we should hope and expect, be in the least abated. 

Inasmuch as the present Parliament is not likely 
to last more than three years, the Scottish friends 
of religious equality feel that they have no time to 
lose, and the tone of last week’s representative 
meeting indicated a full conviction of the need of 
early action. Though convened by the Scottish 
Council of the Liberation Society, all sections of 
Dissenters were represented on its platform, in- 
cluding leaders of the Free Church, the United 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, and the 
Baptists. This, not less than the cordial reception 
of the English deputation, would seem to imply 
that no jealousies or exclusive claims will be 
allowed to interfere with combined action. It was 
decided that a scheme of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment should be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Scottish people—such as that which 
was outlined by Dr. Horror, the gist of which 
is to appropriate the endowments of the Church 
for non-ecclesiastical purposes—that they might 
become familiar with the practical results of the 
separation of Church and State; and it was remitted 
tothe Council ‘‘in co-operation with other advocates 
of Disestablishment, to consider the best time and 
means of pressing the question on the Government 
and the Legislature.” The opinion of the chief 
speakers at the Conference and subsequent public 
meeting was in favour of an early Parliamentary 
discussion of the subject. The general view was 
expressed by Mr. J. Dick Peppie, M.P., when he 
said :—* As to the nature of the action to be taken, 
they must not be content with mere meetings, 
speeches, and tracts. This educative action they 
must continue, nay, increase; but there was a stage 
at which, if not followed by other efforts, those 
measures would fail of effect. He believed this 
question would henceforth fail to excite much inte- 
rest till it became a question of practical politics. 
It could best be made so by its introduction into 
Parliament. Let them make it a question there 
either by Bill or resolution, let there be put before 
the public a scheme for carrying it out, and they 
should at once stimulate public interest, and compel 
men to take sides upon it. During the present 
Parliament they could not expect Ministers to take 
it up, but that was no reason why it should not be 
put before Parliament by others.“ This way of 
putting the matter was enforced by Mr. TayLor 
Innes, who probably expressed the sentiments of 
the leading Free Churchmen. ‘‘ The question,“ he 
said, ‘‘ was Obvious and inevitable; it lay right in 
front of them, and must be dealt with. It was one 
that must be faced by every Parliament—faced by 
this Parliament, though not decided by it—as well 
as by others, and faced by every Government — 
Liberal and Conservative; and the only difference 


| was that the Liberal Government might be | 


expected more readily to see that there was only one 
answer, and Disestablishment was really the easiest 
answer. 

The drift of events is manifestly favourable to 
the movement initiated last week in Edinburgh. 
There is no question here of the value of compara- 
tive statistics. While the Scottish State Church 
professes to represent a majority of the population, 
and the Dissenters contend that it does not contain 
within its fold more than a third, the patent fact 
that the country. returns to Parliament fifty-one 
Liberals—none of whom have publicly declared 
against Disestablishment—and only nine Con- 
servatives, suggests its own conclusions. Then 
there are various places in Aberdeenshire and 
Ayrshire where the Church and Manse rates are an 
irritating impost which is likely to be met by pas- 
sive resistance ; and further, the Established 
Church, as well as the Churches outside, is 
being agitated by theological controversy. It has 
been the boast of its supporters that their Church 
is tolerant of the widest religious differences. 
But last week it was decided by the Glasgow 
Presbytery that action should be taken against 
Mr. L. M*‘Fartan, one of the contribu- 
tors to the volume of Scotch Sermons, which 
have lately excited so much discussion, and which 
Dr. Donatp M‘L&op declares to be the most 
calamitous circumstance that has occurred to the 
Church since 1843.“ This incident elicits from the 
Erastian Scotsman the following sarcastic remarks : 
‘« So far, the Church of Scotland, as a State insti- 
tution, is not killed. There may, indeed, be several 
more conferences and meetings before that act is 
accomplished. But these will certainly be fewer 
than they otherwise would be, if heresy-hunting is 
to become a fashionable pastime in the Established 
Church Courts. The Church may be able to stand 
a good deal of battering from without, but she will 
not bear much rending from within. She has been 
politically misled to a great extent. With all 
respect to the fiery Dr. Story, it must be said that 
the impression has been created by her ministers 
and managers that they wish her to be on the Tory 
side. That in itself is a misfortune. To add to 
it by prosecutions for heresy would be to bring 
her nigh to ruin.“ 

The question of Scottish Disestablishment does 
not, however, depend upon such casual incidents, 
though they may tend to hasten it; but upon the 
right or wrong of State interference in matters of 
religion. Upon this broad ra the conflict 
will be fought out. More than once Mr. Grap- 
STONE and other statesmen have declared that the 
issue is not so much whether State Churches are 
useful institutions, but whether this particular 
embodiment of the theory can be justified. Thus 
the Scottish Church stands on its fo and the 
case in its favour is too weak to receive the cordial 
support of Episcopalians across the border, with 
whom, for the most part, the landed gentry are 
identified. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
practical statesmen, as well as all sections of 
Dissenters, regard its days as numbered, and anti- 
cipate its early downfall as the result of fair discus- 
sion and vigorous agitation. As Lord HartinetTon 
some time since significantly said, those who have 
to settle this question cannot be responsible for the 
results upon another and more powerful State 
Church. Their interests are interwoven, and 
probably the English Establishment would not 
long survive its Scotch sister. 


THE BURIALS BILL: A RETROSPECT.—III. 


As we remarked in our number of October 7th, 
when Earl Granvitie of his own free will intro- 
duced his motion into the House of Lords in 1876 
in favour of opening parish churchyards to 
Christian and orderly religious observances, the 

uestion assumed a new aspect. For, though the 
division was adverse, the debate showed that a 

settlement, by means of a compromise, could not 
long be delayed. Next year Lord BEAconsFreip’s 

Government were under the necessity of redeeming 

their promise then made. In April, 1877, the Duke 
of Rienuoxp introduced a measure of eighty-two 
clauses into the House of Lords. It provided for the 
gradual closing of churchyards, on the grounds of 
health, by the agency of a proposed Sanitary 

Authority, the consolidation of the Burial Acts, 
and for silent burial. Such a scheme for putting 
an end to a serious controversy aroused indigna- 
tion and ridicule; especially the insulting conces- 
sion of interment without the service of the Church | 
of England. Dissenters were irritated at this 
attempt to evade the difficulties of the case, instead] 
of grappling with them, and nearly every Noncon- 
formist organisation capable of exercising an opinion | 
on political topics joined in the opposition, which 
found expression in some Town Councils, and was | 
shared by many Liberal Churchmen. As was to 


and 


Convocation (by forty-éight to fourteen) expressed 
approval of the measure, while in that of York a 
proposal to allow the use of a selected service 
of Scripture prayers and hymns was rejected. 
Lord Granvitte met the second 2 ot 
this mocking measure with an amendment, 
embodying his resolution of 1876, and in the 
division the majority against him was reduced 


from fifty-six to thirty-nine. Though the 
archbishops and thirteen prelates supported the 
Government the Bishop of Oxrorp 2 oppos- 


ing them the episco 


b speeches indicated a dis. 
— to amend the Bill in committee, and Lord 

ALISBURY was fain to admit that the real difficulty 
of the Government was the antagonism of the 
clergy of the Establishment, who had the greatest 
antipathy to the presence in the churchyard “ of a 
minister whose orders they do not recognise, and 
who would push their resistance to such an inno- 
vation in every legal and constitutional way, per- 
haps tothe extent of tumult.” The debate was so 
a to the Bill, that it was not taken up 
again till the middle of May, when the abandon- 
ment of the obnoxious silent burial clause was 
announced. 


Meanwhile, Lords Harnrowny and Sxarressury, 
who had been casting about for some acceptable 
compromise, came to the conclusion that nothing 
short of Lord GRanvILLE’s pro would meet 
the emergency. Upon this the iberal leader re- 
tired into the background, and the first- named 
Conservative peer was induced to take the lead. 
He was encouraged to proceed by the speech of the 
PRIMATE, who said that it would be dangerous te 
the Church to keep the question open, and actually 
carried (by sixty-five to sixty), an amendment 
authorising the clergyman, at the request of the 
person having charge of the interment, to use an 
alternative service approved by the bishop. Of 
course Lord Harrowsy's proposed clause went 
much further; allowing the person aforesaid, 
due notice having been given to the incumbent 
„to inter the deceased with such Christian an 
orderly religious service at the grave as he ma 
think fit, or without any religious service.” Thoug 
the Govertiment strenuously opposed it, and the 
Bishopof Linco. shrieked that the church yards were 
about to be profaned,”’ the division exhibited the un- 
usual result of ‘‘a tie —102 peers on either side; the 
Primate and two bishops voting for the amend- 
ment. It was soon clear that Archbishop Tarr did 
not reflect the views of the majority of the clergy, 
who were thoroughly alarmed at the action of the 
House of Lords. A clerical declaration was hastily 
got up by the Church Defence Institution, aflirm- 
ing the churchyards to be the property of the 
Church of England, and protesting against any 
legislation which shall permit persons not ministers 
of that Church to claim as of right to officiate in 
our churchyards, and to use forms and ceremonies 
therein which are not sanctioned by the English 
Church.” In ten days this declaration was signed 
by no less than 12,500 clergymen! Its immediate 
effect was to postpone the next stage of the Bill. 
The Cabinet was in a dilemma, and some of its 
members, fearing actual defeat in the Upper House, 
were inclined to accept Lord Harrowsy's proposal. “ 
But the golden opportunity was thrown away. 
Though the Government eventually yielded to 
clerical pressure, the House of Lords did not. Six 
weeks after the tie, when the report came up, 
Lord Harrowsy's clause was 1 a majority 
of sixteen (127 to 111) —an increase of twenty-five 
votes. The Duke of Ricnmonp, admitting that the 
Government had encountered opposition which they 
could not successfully resist, shortly after withdrew 
the Bill, having, as one of the Government organs 
declered, brought about a series of blunders which 
Churchmen have regarded with amazement, and 
Nonconformists with surprise and exultation.” 
The controversy was carried on with animation 
during the recess, but with the conviction on both 
sides that a settlement on the basis of the Har- 
ROWBY clause could not be long delayed. 

Early in the Session of 1878 Mr. Osporne 
Mond again took the field, and on February 15 
he submitted to the Lower House a resolution 
which went far beyond the House of Lords com- 
promire, proposing to permit interments in church- 
yards, ‘‘cither without any burial service, or with 
the services preferred by the relatives of the 
deceased and conducted by persons chosen by 
them.” Though nothing was said in this resolu- 
tion of ‘ Christian" services or of officiating 
ministers, it was rejected by a majority of only 
fifteen votes (242 to 227). The advice of some of 
the friends of the Government that they should 
make another attempt at a settlement was not 


taken. Some of their supporters made proposals 


A 


" — — 


® The Archbishop of York has recently stated that at this 
time the Earl of Beaconsficld agreed with the two archbishops 
Harrowby that the claims of Dissenters sould be con- 
ceded. Probably a division of opinion in the Cabinet prevented 


be expected, the Lower House of the Canterbury | the concession being made. 
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bearing on various phases of the question, but none 
of them were discussed. In 1879 Mr. Batrour, 
Mr. Ritrcuie, Mr. Monk, and Mr. Marten again 
appealed to the Commons; but the only one who 
succeeded was the member for Cambridge, who 
managed to smuggle his Bill through the Commons, 
and it was pressed through the Lords by the influ- 
ence of the Tory Government. The Public Health 
Act Amendment (Interments) Act is, however, so 
ill-constructed that it has proved to be almost 
inoperative ; though it makes more imperative the 
need for a consolidation of the Burial Laws. For 
the last time, as a private member, Mr. MorGan 
took up the question in February last by giving 
notice of a motion in favour of an amendment and 
consolidation of the Burial Laws, and permitting 
such funeral services, in cemeteries as well as 
churchyards, as the friends of deceased persons may 
desire, without regard to any distinction between 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground. The dis- 
cussion of this far-reaching resolution was pre- 
vented by the dissolution of Parliament. 

We must reserve a few remarks on the Burials 
Bill passed this year, and some suggestions arising 
out of it, for our next number. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN RODGERS. 


In the death of the Rev. John Rodgers, vicar of St. 
Thomas's, Charterhouse, and vice-chairman of the 
School Board for London, the cause of public elemen- 
tary education has sustained what must for the present 
seem an irreparable loss. Those who were best ac- 
quainted with his work on the Board find it difficult to 
speak of this loss without language which, to outsiders, 
might seem an exaggerativn natural to bereaved friend- 
ship. Butfacts are more eloquent than words; and in 
speaking of one who shrank with unaffected sensitiveness 
even from the sincerest tribute of gratitude, it is best 
to adhere to the simplest possible statement of what he 
was and what he did. To all whose knowledge of the 
recent history of education enables them to understand 
the labour involved in his efforts during the last ten 

gars, no argument is needed to prove that in John 
— the poor of London have lost a benefactor, 
whose personal devotion was worth more than millions 
ot hoarded treasure. 

Educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and ordained in 
1848, he served for six years as perpetual curate of 
Werneth, in Cheshire. In 1855 he became minister of 
St. Barnabas, Holloway, where until 1863 he carried on 
with active zeal what was virtually a mission work ina 
new and unorganised neighbourhood. In the latter 
year he became vicar of St. Thomas Charterhouse, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. William Rogers, whose enthusiasm 
for education he emulated. Like most men of intense 
purpose, John Rodgers was intolerant of being 
thwarted; and at one time he became involved in dis- 


putes with the Education Department, which on his 
side were conducted with the boldness of an indepen- 
dent potentate. Such difficulties, however, 

away. A cordial feeling supervened, and the schools in 
Aldersgate-street continued to be recognised both by 
Her Majesty's Inspectors and by the public as amongst 
the very best in the metropolis. 

In 1870 Mr. rs was elected by the division of 
Finsbury as one of its representatives on the first 
School „a position he held until his death. He 
at once took a prominent place on the Board. He had 
a chief part in framing the bye-laws concerning school 
attendance, and was chairman of the committee 
charged with carrying them out, until, very early in the 
history of the Board, he succeeded to the far more diffi- 
cult and laborious post of Chairman of the School 
Management Committee, which he held to the last. In 
this position there was full scope for his energies, and, 
we fear, an excessive demand on his strength. All 
head-masters and assistants are seen by the committee 
before their appointment. Each has to bring testi- 
monials and to fill up certain forms, all of which it was 
the duty of the chairman carefully to examine. For 
several years the number of teachers thus seen each 
week numbered from thirty to eighty. Thus the chair- 
man had to master from ninety to two hundred and 
fifty separate os ag before he came to his weekly 
committee. very requisition for material or 
books, every financial statement of every school, 
every Government report, besides multifarious other 
documents, had to pass through his hands, and to 
receive some degree of intelligent attention. Every 
important alteration in school management was, as a 
general rule, initiated and wrought out in detail by the 
mind of the chairman. For instance, the scheme of 
centre-teaching for pupil teachers—not yet completed— 
and the arrangement of classes and lectures for teachers 
imperfectly instructed, must have occupied, not hours 
only, but hterally months, of his time. Mr. Rodgers al- 
ways spent one or two mornings a week in driving from 
school to school to see with his own eyes how the work 
went on, and to give u word of encouragement or 
exhortation where necessary. In addition, he was, ex 
oficio, a member of every committee of the Board; and, 
subject only tothe limitation that he could not well be 
in two rooms at the same time, he attended them all. 
When it is remembered that there are between 300 and 
400 committee meetings in the year in addition to the 

ublic meetings of the Board itself, some idea may be 

ormed of the amount of time given to his duties. In 
1876 he became vice-chairman, an appointment in which 


the most earnest Nonconformists on the Board cordially 
concurred—more cordially, if the truth = % spoken, 
than the most zealous Churchmen. Forin Mr. Rodgers 
all liberal members felt they had a man who, in serving 
the cause of education, knew neither sect nor party, but 
kept his honest eyes fixed upon the one thing needful— 
a and improvement of the people’s 
80 8 


“If thine eye be single,” says the great Teacher, thy 
whole body shall be full of light.” rely has a better 
living illustration of this truth been given than in John 

rs. He was not a man of genius; he was not an 
eloquent speaker; he was not a great theologian; he 
himself would have deprecated the title of an educa- 
tional philosopher. But he was better than all of these— 
he was an honest man, in that full, strong sense of the 
term which signifies a bright, simple, unselfish intent, 
round which all the —2 materials of life fall into 
order. In his later life every thought and motive 
centred round the twofold aim of making elementar 
education universal, and of also making it as rich an 
complete as the best use of time and means would 
allow. He rejected all arbitrary limitations. When 
asked whether he would really teach French to — 
children, he replied, Yes; and I would teach them 
German, and Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, and Sanscrit, 
if only the limits of time allowed.” Of course, this was 
only his characteristic way of condemning the ignoble and 
vulgar notion that culture, as distinguished from in- 
struction, should be denied to the poor. Walking with 
some friends in the country, where bis attention was 
called to a beautiful touch of luminous colour, his eye 
fell on some rustics gazing with vacant eyes at the 
strangers. “And why,” he asked, “should not these 
people be taught to see such things ? How much richer 
and more interesting to them their lives would be if 
they could! He was no pedant; he did not care for 
books as books. But he wanted the lives of the poor 
made fuller, more varied, and purer, because more 
aspiring. Therefore it was that he consecrated his 
latter days to the extension and improvement of educa- 
tion. And because such thoughts ruled his own soul, 
he became a power of inspiration to colleagues and 
teachers, such as they scarcely expect to find now, 
except in his memory. 


The short paper read by the Rev. E. Axurradx at 
the recent meeting of the Congregational Union 
at Birmingham deserves attention on other grounds 
than those stated by the author. It may be remembered 
that he gave the statistics of the religious accommoda- 
tion of the municipal boroughs of Lancashire, with an 
aggregate populationof a million and a-half, in order 
to show the present actual provision and relatively 
by comparison with 1851. The present proportion of 
the aggregate church sittings in these places to the 
population is a trifle less than in 1851, being about 
32 per cent. Notwithstanding that this great 
county is ecclesiastically ruled by a bishop who is 
a model of industry and liberality, it does not 
appear from these statistics that the Church which he 
adorns has, during the intervening thirty years, 
made the progress which might have been expected. 
Whereas in 1851 the Establishment provided 
437 per cent. of the accommodation, in 1880 
the proportion is only 375 per cent. The pro- 
vision of the Free Churches, or of all religious 
communions outside the Anglican Church, is 62˙8 per 
cent. as far as these municipal boroughs are concerned. 
As in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, according to 
statistics recently published, so in Lancashire—but in 
an augmented ratio—Dissent greatly predominates, and 
the favoured and wealthier sect is the Church of the 
minority. We take these figures as we find them, but 
apparently they were not collected with a view to bring 
out this result. The facts are interesting in view of 
the assumption of the Record, that the Congrega- 
tionalists at Birmingham were chary of producing 
proofs of the progress of Nonconformity. We have, 
however, no expectation that they will be accepted by 
an ingenious statist who has published a pamphlet to 
prove—somewhat in the teeth of patent facts—that the 
1851 returns were an entire delusion, and that Noncon- 
formists in England are a miserable minority. 


The Papacy, when with perilous rashness it arrogated 
to itself the attribute of Infallibility in all matters 
connected with faith and morals, manifestly involved 
itself ina dangerous dilemma. Either it must vindi- 
cate its claim by a display of wisdom which would 
extort admiration even from opponents, or it must 80 
dominate the consciences of its nominal adherents that 
they would be prepared unhesitatingly to accept black 
as white on every point on which the Pontirr thought 
fit to make an ex cathedrii deliverance. In both direc- 
tions we witness a failure so utter and complete, that 
not only is the claim to Infuallibility hopelessly dis- 
credited, but the collapse of the new buttress is not 
unlikely to be fraught with widespread disaster to the 
ancient fabric of which it was vauntingly declared 
to be the topstone. With the change of Pon- 
tiffs there was some expectation that Leo XIII., 
warned by the consequences which followed the 
unwisdom of Prus IX., would adopt the statesman- 
like advice tendered to him by the astute Father 
Curct, and thus bridge over the great gulf which sepa- 
rated the Curia from the sympatiies not only of Pro- 


testants, but of the Catholic laity. Father Curct re- 
commended a new departure in the direction of aban- 
doning the claim to a temporal monarchy—the disreput- 
able origin of which can hardly be questioned—at the 
same time strengthening in every conceivable way the 
bonds of sympathy between Romanists of all nationali- 
ties and the Pore whom they nominally accept as 
their spiritual leader. For some time there seemed— 
shall we say, speaking from the standpoint of Protes- 
tants, a danger ?—that these more judicious counsels 
would prevail; but the Pork, after a considerable 
amount of wavering, now appears to have thrown in his 
lot just definitively with the Irreconcilables. In an 
Allocution delivered to the former holders of office in the 
Papal Court, he vehemently announced that the motive 
influence of Papal policy would be to regain possession 
of all that has been “stripped from the Papal See,” 
declaring that “‘fraud ” and “ deceit” were the instru. 
mentalities by which the deposition of the Pope- 
King was effected, and stigmatising as “an ac- 
cursed day,” the 20th of September, upon which 
united Italy celebrates the entrance of the Italian 
troops into Rome. In France, the political tactics of 
the Papacy have already converted indifference on 
the part of nominal adherents into that bitter anti- 
pathy of which we have had so remarkable a revelation 
in connection with the decrees against unauthorised 
congregations. In Italy the prevalent feeling seems to 
be rather one of contempt alike for clerical utterances 
and clerical machinations. Let there, however, a sus- 
picion arise of real danger, and we should see 
other effete despotisms besides the throne of King 
Bonn, of which short work would be made in 
defence of that fait accompli, United Italy. 


— — 


— — 


The State Church clergy, having sustained one unmis- 
takable defeat on the question of the graveyards, seem 
now bent upon magnifying to absurd proportions the 
small matters by which they hope still to have the 
opportunity of taunting Nonconformists with inferio- 
rity. Those who plainly discern religious equality 
looming in a not distant future, and have no repugnance 
to the introduction in a future session of an amended 
Burials Bill, are watching with some interest these new 
devices of clerical ingenuity. The Bishop of LINCOLN 
has communicated to the Spalding Board of Improve- 
ment Commissioners his determination not toconsecrate 
a portion of a proposed addition to the cemetery, but 
suggests a form of benediction to be used over each 
grave in which “Church people” are interred. The 
Bishop of GLouCcESsTER and BRISTOL, and some of the 
other prelates, follow the lead of Dr. WorpswortTu. 
The Bishop of CARLISLE takes a different view upon 
this point, but he is staunch in his determination that 
upon no pretext should a corpse buried under the pro- 
visions of the Act be admitted into the church—neither 
should the bells be permitted to toll during the cere- 
mony. Mr. W. Pixon, in a letter which is 
published in another column, contends, for reasons 
stated, that the refusal of the use of the bell would be 
not only ungracious but illegal.“ There is one 
subject upon which the clergy profess to be specially 
exercised—the duty which rests upon them as State 
officials of burying “ the ‘ black sheep’ of the Dissent- 
ing congregations for whom their own ministers decline 
to officiate.” Considering that Nonconformist ministers 
are in no way constrained to express an opinion as to the 
character of any one whose body they may be required 
to commit to the ground, we cannot understand why 
there should ever be a refusal of their services when 
sought for. The objection thus urged has very much 
the appearance of a cowardly attempt at wholesale 
slander on Nonconformists as leaders of evil lives, on 
the part of those who are “ willing to wound, but yet 
afraid to strike” a straightforward blow. “ The real 
difficulty is,” says the Guardian, “that the cases 
referred to are those of ‘black sheep,’ not that they 
belong to Nonconformist communities; and “ black 
sheep,” if validly baptized, and not coming within certain 
specially accepted categories, are, upon the State Church 
theory, entitled to have a verbal certificate from the 
parish clergyman of having departed in the “sure and 
certain hope of a resurrection unto life eternal.” If the 
clergy dislike the conditions of their contract with the 
State, they know the terms upon which they can obtain 
relief. 


The Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, writing as a repre- 
sentative of Broad Church opinion among the clergy of 
the Church of England, disclaims the liberty demanded 
for them by Mr. Hawes, of retaining their position, 
irrespective of any extent of divergence in doctrine, 
until driven from it by a legal process. Such a course 
of action, he rightly says, “cannot be good either for 
the freethinking minister or forthe community.” Having 
admitted this general principle, he still leaves scope for 
considerable latitude in its practical application in 
individual cases. The use of a large body of pre- 
scribed forms must, he argues, “be held to carry 
with it a certain liberty of partial disagreement; ’’ 
and “there are strong reasons why clergymen should 
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not leave the Church, till they feel that truth and rever- 
ence forbid them to stay in it.“ 


Only in a Church where “ discipline” has ceased to 
have real meaning could it be supposed that any question 
of a vital character could be satisfactorily dealt with 
in this manner. The Established Church of Scotland 
is brought face to face with the difficulty, and must 
perforce pronounce authoritatively upon the extent of 
divergence from the Confession which may be tolerated 
in that communion. The Presbytery of Glasgow has 
taken action against the Rev. W. L. M‘Faruay, of 
Lenzie, author of two discoursesin the volume entitled, 
“Scotch Sermons.” Discussing the question of 
“ Authority,” he argues that “the Scriptures are 
authoritative only in so far as they are true,” and that 
they cannot be accepted as proof that Curist and His 
apostles uttered the words or performed the miracles 
ascribed to them. In a second sermon he declares his 
inability to accept the dogmas as to the descent of Man 
from the Adam of Genesis; the Fall of Adam; the 
imputation of his guilt to his posterity ; the “ arithmeti- 
calatonement” through CHRIST; the doctrine of election 
and that of the eternal punishment of the unregenerate. 
Out of seven propositions, the Presbytery affirmed that 
of Dr. JAmiIgeson, to “ remit the sermons to a committee 
with instructions to confer with Mr. M FaRLaAx on the 
subject, and to report on an early date.” In the case of 
Professor RopertTson Smitu, the Committee of the 
Free Church Commission of Assembly have decided 
upon a report declaring, in effect, that his writings con- 
tradict the Scriptures and throw doubt upon their 
inspiration. As the outcome, it is confidently antici- 
pated that the Professor will be called upon not to 
resume his official duties at Aberdeen. Whether he will 
bow to the authority of this Commission is by no means 
certain; it is anticipated that he will decline to yield to 
anything short of the arbitrament of the General 
Assembly in May next. 


Our readers will peruse with interest the correspond- 
ence which we publish in another column between a 
clerical opponent of the Burials Bill and Mr. R. Leaxg, 
M.P. Tothe calm rejoinder of the Liberal member for 
South-East Lancashire, the upholder of graveyard mono- 
polies has not, it would seem, thought it prudent to 
hazard a reply. 


THE TEDDINGTON BURIAL CASE. 


Tux Vicar and Churchwarden of Teddington, letting 
I dare not, wait upon I would,” have shrunk from a 
collision with the law courts, and the body of the child 
which was refused admission into the parish graveyard, 
as noticed last week, has now been buried there, with 
the rites of the Free Church of England, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Burials Act. How the matter 
was regarded by the clerical obstructionists may be 
gathered from the account given in the Church Review. 
“On Saturday,” remarked that irreconcilable print, 
“Mr. Churchwarden Thynne, of Teddington, shut out 
a Christian and orderly’ funeral, at which ‘ Bishop’ 
Sugden was to have officiated, from the churchyard, on 
the ground that it was full, and that the consecrated 
portion of the parish cemetery was available, and that the 
vicar had the right of remitting to it any funeral at his 
discretion. The case awaits legal decision, and the 
corpse lies unburied.” That the exact bearings of the 
case may be fully understood, it may be desirable to 
enter into some details which have come before us as 
to the course of procedure. 


The death having taken place on the 8th instant, 
the required statutory notice was given fixing Satur- 
day, the 16th inst., for the interment. On Friday, 
the 15th, having received no notice varying the 
arrangment, Mr. Hoare, the father of the child, 
called upon Mr. Tilbury, the parish clerk, to pay the 
fees and select the ground. The clerk told him that 
he “ had no right to choose any ground, although” he 
might have the right to burythere ;” but he declined to 
take any money then, and appointed a meeting a few 
hours later in the parish — There he met 
the Rev. Mr. Mare, who was officiating for the vicar 
during his absence, Mr. Churchwarden Thynne, and the 
parish clerk. Mr. * said: Since the new ceme- 
tery has been formed, the consecrated ground there 
has been constituted a part of the old churchyard; you 
have a right to bury in the churchyard, but we have 
the further right to remit you to the cemetery.” Mr. 
Hoare having reasserted his claim to bury in the 
old churchyard, Mr. Thynne negatived the pro- 
posal; and on the reason being demanded; added: 
Because you shall not. I have tried your family 
grave with the testing-rod, and I find there is no 
room for another body. I also object on sani- 
tary grounds.” All suggestions to meet the 
dificulty were cut short with the 


intimation, “I | 


will not argue with you; I have told you, you cannot | 


bury here, and there is an end of it.” This, however, 
did not eventually prove to be an accurate forecast; 
equally hollow was the vaunt in which he indulged: “I 
don’t care a dump about the Act of Parliament; I can 
always drive a coach and four through any Act, and I 
will drive it through this.” On the following morning 
a letter was left at Mr. Hoare’s house, refusing inter- 
ment, on the alleged ground of want of room. 
readers are already aware, the coffin was taken to the 
churchyard at the time fixed in the original notice, and 
thence, as no grave had been prepared, was brought back 
to the father’s cottage, there remaining for several 


As our 


days, to the serious inconvenience and peril of the in- 
mates. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hoare put himself in communi- 
cation with the Liberation Society and the Protestant 
Dissenting Deputies, and under their advice new 
notices for burial on Thursday were served. The fees 
having been in tendered and refused, a notice from 
Mr. She heard, solicitor to the Deputies, was served 
upon Mr. Mare, threatening a writ of mandamus. 

atters had now reached a crisis, which brought the 
vicar, the Rev. R. D. Ram, in propria persond, upon the 
scene of action. The vicar, after a fruitless attempt to 
persuade Mr. Hoare to waive his demand—as to 
which it was then acknowledged that he was 
within his legal right—with grace con- 
sented that the funeral should take place as 
required on the 9 even according the 
use of the church bell for to on the occasion. The 
funeral service was, on Thursday, duly conducted by 
Bishop Sugden, of the Free Church of England. The 
actual interment proved the invalidity of one of the 
sanitary pretexts which was put forward to prevent the 
interment. Mr. Thynne expressed to Bishop Sugden 
the belief that, owing to the flooding of the cherehyerd 
by tides and rains, water would be met with at a depth 
of three feet. So far from this being the case, the grave 
was found to be nearly dry, though dug to a depth of 
seven or eight feet. 

Some contradictory statements have been made 
as to the recent use of the old churchyard. “A 
Sympathiser,” writing in the Surrey Comet, says: 
“As it is now that an arrangement had 
been made by the vicar and churchwardens with the 
Burial Board not to o any fresh graves in the 
churchyard, may I be allowed to point out that Mr. 
Churchwarden Pune, who has taken upon himeelf 
the responsibility of denying to a poor family (though 
old parishioners, and havi many relations buried 
there) a place in the churchyard, for their deceased 
child has this year, since the above ment, 
found there a resting-place for his own dear little 
one, notwithstanding that he is comparatively a 
recent resident in the parish. The children of 
other well-to-do people have lately been interred there.” 
Referring to astatement published in one of the London 
daily newspapers, declaring that “no one had been 
buried in Teddington churchyard for a year,” a corres- 
pondent writes: This is a grand mistake and misstate- 
ment. Numbers, many have been so buried. The vicar 
stated that only one had been put into a flesh grave 
that is, I —2 in virgin soil since the opening of 
the cemetery, This also isa great mistake. Several, 
among them a friend of my own, have been so buried. 
The case of our Establishment friends breaks down at 
every point. The only safe ground for them is that the 
vicar accepts both the situation and the law.” 

We are glad to learn that the vicar has publicly 
declared his intention to accept and respect the la 
of the land—a decision which we commend to the at- 
tention of those who are meditating a contrary course. 
From this and other incidents of a like nature we may 
confidently infer that, the Legislature having passed the 
Burials Act, the Nonconformists of England will take 
very good care that it is not suffered to become a dead 
letter, in deference to any amount of clerical obstruc- 
tionism. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Mr. MacLaren has made one more effort to get into 
Parliament and has failed. He proved that some 
votes ought to have been recognised as his which were 
rejected, and, so far, he got the best of it. But, then, 
Captain Milne Home was able to show that some of the 
Liberal agents had paid the travelling expenses of cer- 
tain voters, and that, it seems, has been pronounced 
corruption under the Act. I shrewdly suspect that if 
that interpretation of the law were pressed in all cases 
a good many more members would lose their seats than 
the Lord Advocate. What will happen now I cannot 

ess. Mr. Maclaren has been filling his place as our 

ome Secretary so well that Mr. Gladstone will cer- 
tainly grudge parting with him; but then, on the other 
hand, it is awkward for the Lord Advocate—a member 
of the Government—to be permanently outside the 
House of Commons. It is conceivable that, like Lord 
Youn g, he may take to the Bench in despair. 

The Liberation Society’s meetings in Edinburgh last 
week were extremely good. Mr. Dick Peddie and Mr. 
Duncan Maclaren presided at the morning and evening 
conferences, and the English deputation—Mr. Henry 
Richard and Mr. Carvell Williams—were remarkably 
well received. One of the most notable incidents was 
the thorough-going speech of Mr. Grant, M.P. for 
Leith. Mr. Grunt's father was one of the Established 
Church ministers of Edinburgh, and still lives, I believe, 
although be is a very old man. Few seemed to expect 
that one with such an up-bringing could be so “ sound. 
Not many Free Churchmen were at the gatherings—a 
circumstance which can be explained by the fact that 
they have a platform of their own. But all the leading 
men in the Free Church, with a very few exceptions, 
now fully recognise the fact that the Liberation Society 
is fighting their battle, and at least three prominent 
representatives of the body—Mr. Taylor Innes, Mr. 
Douglas, and Mr. M'Micking—appeared to testify ex. 
pressly to that effect. The meetings are not to end 
in talk. A scheme of action is being matured, and the 

itation for the separation of Church and State U 
this country will now begin in a more systematic way, 
One argument for Disestalblishmeat has been found 


at Glasgow in connection with the resolution come to | 


by the Presbytery to inquire into the famous“ Scotch 
Sermons.” That resolution has distinctly raised the ques- 


tion of the terms on which the State is at present paying N 


one of our many Scottish denominations—either there is 
a bargain, or there is not. If there 1s, and if the main 


condition be the teaching of the doctrines contained in 
the Confession of Faith, then it is only fair that those 
who take the national money should be compelled to ob. 
serve the conditions on which it is given. If, on the con- 
trary, there is no bargain, and every man is to beallowed 
to do that which is right in his own eyes, then in the in- 
terest of public morality the dead Confession should be 
decently and deliberately laid in its grave. Our field 
here is a very much narrower one than yours in Eng- 
land. We know better what everybody of any mark is 
saying or doing. And I think there are plain indica- 
tions already that the dilemma into which Professor 
Knight has brought the Church of his adoption will 
help forward the cause of Disestablishment. The 
Scotch e may not like heresy trials, but there is 
another thing they like less—viz., the dishonesty of 
clergymen signing the Confession and receiving money 
to maintain it while they deliberately try to sap its 
foundations. 

Professor Knight, in his preface to “ Scotch Sermons,” 
says the volume may be taken as a fair sample of what 
it is becoming increasingly common to find preached from 
Established Church — But the assumption thus 
made has been strongly, and even bitterly, chall 
Dr. Knight has been twitted with being himself but an 


incomer. He was brought up, as one of the speakers in 
the Glasgow debate somewhat scornfully said, “in the 
orthodox fold of the Free Church.” is knowledge, 


therefore, of the communion he has joined cannot pos- 
sibly be intimate; and, in accusing its ministry as a 
whole of a wish to see Evangelical Christianity replaced 
by a sort of baptized Paganism, he has been guilty of 
what was plainly styled “ unveracity.” On such a matter 
Iam not in a position to be able to pronounce an 
opinion, although the point is an interesting topic to 
us all, as you may well suppose. For, apart altogether 
from this question of whether a Church, distracted as 
ours is known to be, should, under any circumstances, 
be Established, it cannot but be a matter of serious con- 
cern to even Christians of the traditional Scottish type, 
to learn that in the belief of many our largest religious 
denomination has undergone, or is undergoing, a com- 
plete doctrinal revolution. 

If I might hazard a guess, I should say that the 
younger men who have been trained in Glasgow and St. 
Andrew’s will generally be foundon the advanced lines ; 
that the Aberdeen men will be “ non-committal,” and 
that the soundest men will come from Edinburgh. 
Principal Oaird and Principal Tulloch have now Tee 
years exercised a broadening influence upon the rising 
ministry ofthe Church; but Professor Flint has began 
to weigh down the scales on the other side, and those 
who know him fully expect that, as years go on, he will 
do much in the way of promoting an Evangelical 
reaction. 

In the Glasgow Presbytery the mover of the motion 
condemnatory of the sermons was a venerable minister 
—Dr. Jamieson—who is not only respectable as a 

reacher, but has some reputaiion as an expositor of 

ripture, and his supporters among the ministry were 
almost all men of some age — experience. The 
minority was led by the Rev. F. Robertson, a very 
„smart“ man (to use an Americanism which applies 
very well in this case), and his supporters consisted 
chiefly of those whose ordination has been comparatively 
recent. It was,in short, the old story—a division be- 
tween the old school and the new. There was, however. 
some significance in the fact that a larger proportion of 
the laity voted with than against the majority. Dr. 
Donald Macleod, the brother of Norman, sided with 
the minority, not that he approved of the Sermons, for 
he very freely condemned them, but because he con- 
sidered that more harm than good will come of a heresy 
trial. 

Will there bea heresytrial? I question it greatly. 
All that was agreed upon was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to deal with Mr. McFarlan, the particular mem- 
ber of Presbytery who has offended. My belief is that 
so desperately anxious are the leaders of the Established 
Church to let sleeping dogs lie that influences of the 
most overwhelming kind will be brought upon the 
“heretic” to give in without fighting, and that he will 
do 80. 

The “ gangin’ plea,” as old Peter Peebles called his 
own interminable case in the Free Church, has less 
prospect of being settled eoon. I may be able to 
send you a telegram relative to the meeting 
of the Commission on Tuesday. In the mean- 
time I may explain how matters stand. You will 
recollect that no sooner had the members of last 
Assembly gone home, rejoicing in what was gene- 
rally considered a happy deliverance, than they were 
startled by the announcement that while Professor 
Smith was “under discipline,” he had written for 
publication another article in which the offences for 
which he was being tried were deliberately repeated. 
This article was intended to be read before the 
Assembly, so that, as its author said, no one might re- 
main in any doubt as to where he stood. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the issue of the new volume of the 
“* Encyclopedia” was delayed, and Mr. Smith allowed 
his case to be decided without giving any hint of what 
was coming. Rightly or wrongly, this incident pro- 
duced a disagreeable impression on many who before 
were disposed to be frien ly to the Professor. A dozen 
Presbyteries immediately overtured the Commission of 
Assembly, which was to meet in August to look, again 
at the whole matter. And when the commission met, it 
was resolved by a majority of over seventy to appoint a 
new committee of inquiry. 

Now, The Commission is a peculiar body. It is not 
one of the ordinary courts of the Presbyterian Church. 
These consist only of Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assemblies. It is, in fact, just « 
committee of the Assembly. The Assembly meets only 
once a year, and the framers of the system not unrew- 
sonably thought that was too seldom, since business 
might require to be done in the interval which wag of 
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ion rtance to the whole Churnh. They arranged, 
— that in A t, N ovember, and March the 
Assembly shall virt sit again in commission, or, in 


other words, that at dates there should meet a 
committee of the whole house. As a rule this committee 
does not meddle with anything but what has been ex- 
pressly referred to it by the Assembly. But it has been 
always understood that it is its business to notice, at its 
own instance; whatever matter of importance to the 
Church at large may em in the interval between 
May and May, and it was on principle that the case 
of Professor Smith was anew taken up, and the investi- 
gation committee appointed. This committee has met 
and agreed, with some dissentient voices, upon a report 
which has been printed, and which will be laid upon the 
table of the Commission. I have reason to believe that 
the Commission will then be asked on the basis of the 
report to indicate in some way to Professor Smith ite 
desire that he shall not resume his class this winter, but 
wait for the final arbitrament of the Assembly. 

So far, all seems plain enough sailing. But Mr. 
Smith and hie friends, who have a wonderful power of 
fight in them, are contesting the constitutional right of 
the Commission to interfere. oe assert that what is 
proposed is a virtual upsetting of the decision of last 
Assembly, and the ing of a new judicial process ; 
and the motion which they will make will no doubt be on 
that line. Professor Lindsay, of Glasgow, is the chief 
mouthpiece of the party. 

Unless Professor Smith resi the matter will come 
before next General Assembly in any case, whether the 


Commission sends it on or not. e only practical 
question of immediate interest is that of Mr. Smith 


being allowed or forbidden to teach this winter. 
It is surprising how the Free Church survives its 
internal disturbances. Its sustentation fund is £5,000 
up for the five months—that is, the sum raised for the 
2 of the mini aince last Assembly is greater 
by that amount than it was at the same period last 


year. 

Our Scottish representatives one by one, return- 
ing from the Presbyterian Alliance eld at Phila- 
delphia, bri back grand accounts of the gathering. 
Principal Rainy is judiciously remaining away till after 
the Commission. He has now definitely come to the 
conclusion that Professor Smith's retirement will be for 
the good of the Church; but he is too vacillating in his 
temperament to make a first leader, and he sometimes 
seriously embarrasses both friends and foes. 


Correspondence. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin.— Will you kindly allow me space in your 
columns to make a statement that I think, be 
ratifying to the constituents of the London Missionary 
Society, and to the friends of missions throughout the 
country. 

The prolonged vacancy in the foreign secretariat of 
the society, aa h the lamented death of the Rev. Dr. 
Mullens, is now filled up. After many months of 
anxious inquiry and prayerful waiting, the attention 
of the directors was called to the Rev. ph Wardlaw 
Thompson, of Liverpool, as a gentleman well qualified 
to fillthe post. He is the son of the Rev. W. Thomp- 
son, of Cape Town, South Africa, and was born in India, 
when his father was labouring there as a missionary of 
our society. He was educated, asa youth, at the Cape 
University, and came to England to receive his traini 
for the Christian ministry at Cheshunt College, an 
settled as a pastor first at Glasgow, and subsequently 
at Liverpool The high and numerous testimonies re- 
ceived by the directors concerning Mr. Thompson, led 
them, at a recent Board meeting, cordially and unani- 
mously to adopt the following resolution :— 

Resolved,—That, having received the report of the special 
representative committee, commending to the Board the 
Rev. Ralph Wardlaw Thom , of Liverpool, as, in their 
judgment, duly qualified to fill the office of foreign secretary 
of the society; and having heard, from various other 
quarters, satisfactory testimony as to his suitability, and 
believing fully in his high Christian character, his genial 
disposition, his courteous manners, his business capabilities, 
and his strong missionary zeal, the Board, accepting the 
recommendation of the 1 committee, hereby cordially 
and unanimously invite the Rev. R. W. Thompson to fill the 
post of fo secretary of the society, earnestly praying 
that Divine wisdom may guide him to a right decision, and 
that, in the event of his acceptance of the invitation, the 
Lessing of God may abundantly rest upon him, and upon 
the society through him. 

This invitation, after much thought and prayer, Mr. 
Thompson has accepted, and he purposes entering — 
his responsible duties at the beginning of the year, when 
he hopes to be sustained by the sympathy and the 
prayers of the directors and friends of the society. 
Believe me, yours truly, 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Sec. 
Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C., Oct. 25, 1880. 


THE SENATUS ACADEMICUS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srn.— Allow me a few words of explanation with 
regard to Dr. Simon’s letter in your last issue. It is to 
be regretted that any mistaken account of his reasons 
for withdrawing from the examinership should be cir- 
culated; it has been generally known that the reasons 
adduced by Dr. Simon in his letter—especially that 
relating to the scope of the examinations—were the 
ground of his dissatisfaction. Every member of the 
Senatus most deeply regrets Dr. Simon's withdrawal, 
ind I believe there is a general hope that this is but 
te mporery, and that we may yet be favoured with his 
m ost valuable co-operation. 


It must be borne in mind that the Senatus consists | 


of upwards of fifty gentlemen, more than half of whom 
are, or have been, actively engaged in tutorial work. 
In so large a board, com of members so deeply 
interested in the work of ministerial education, it can. 
not be otherwise than that diversity of opinion should 
prevail upon many points. The business of a body so 
constituted can certainly only be carried on by mutual 
concessions. So far as I have observed, there has been 
a disposition to fairly consider every variety of opinion 
upon the several matters which have been discussed. 
It should also be remembered that, although concerted 
effort to raise the general standard of theological educa- 
tion has been desired for many years past by some of 
our professors, difficulties have arisen which have pre- 
vented such a design from being carried into effect. 
These difficulties have at length been overcome; the 
Senatus has been established, the first examinations 
have been held, and (it cannot be questioned) a stimulus 
has been given in several colleges to theological study. 
The scheme is only in its infancy; but it “en to be 
a very healthy and promising infancy. There is a 

eneral disposition to act upon the sound old motto, 
Festina lente ! 

Dr. Simon desires that those who examine the can- 
didates should be chosen from outside the teaching 
staff of the colleges. Let me mention one fact: Of the 
twelve examiners for 1880, eight were professors of our 
colleges ; of those for 1881, only three occupy such 
positions, and all these three have most kindly accepted 
the office because applications to gentlemen “ outside” 
had failed. I think Dr. Simon will admit that, in this 
matter, more than the “slight concessions ” he acknow- 
ledges have been made. It should be added that all 
service connected with the Senatus has been ey 

tuitous; willing as our professors may be to wor 

in this direction without payment, it can scarcely be 
expected that we shail always be able to secure the un- 
paid services of twelve scholars “outside.” Our posi- 
tion in this respect will improve, when we see our way 
to a sufficient annual income. With regard to the lists 
of books, this is a mere matter of detail; they have not 
been printed as text-books for examination, but as 
books of reference; in theology this is obvious. 

The real and important difference between Dr. Simon 
and the majority of the Senatus relates to the scope of 
the examinations. In connection with this let me 
mention two facte—first, that the number of subjects 
in which it will be necessary for a student to succecd in 
order to merely pass the examination is raised from 
four out of six in 1880 to five out of six in 1881; and, 
secondly, that arrangements are being made for the 
further higher examination, details of which will be 

ublished in the Congregational College Calendar for 
1882 We all wish as heartily, I hope, as Dr. Simon 
himself to raise the standard and —— the scope of 
the examinations. At the same time we do not wish to 
discourage any of our theological students who are 
working earnestly and industriously from aspiring to 
a place on the Senatus list. 

e regard to the proposal that, instead of selecting 
one subject for each year, the Senatus should examine 
in the whole range of theo every spring, I will only 
say that the difficulties in the way of such an under- 
tabling on the part both of candidates and of examiners 
appear enormous. But this is a question which it 
would, in my humble judgment, be preferable that Dr. 
Simon should discuss within the — where his 
learning and ability are, I need not say, bighly appre- 
ciated, and where all due weight would be given to his 
judgment than in the columns of a newspaper, even in 
those of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


In conclusion, I will say that the Senatus is trying 
to do a little , in a practicable way, and that its 
members will be teful to any friends of ministerial 
education who will aid them in extending the range and 
increasing the measure of its usefulness. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, 
Registrar to the Senatus Academicus. 
New College, London, Oct. 22, 1880. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION or rue COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


S1r,—I had anticipated the consideration of this im- 
portant subject at the meetings of the Union in Bir- 
mingham with much interest; but I must confess to a 
feeling of utter disappointment. The papers were 
good enough in their way, although it seems impossible 
to make some minds understand the meaning and signi- 
ficance of statistics. When an increase of 20,000 is 
represented as less than one of 15,000, and mourned 
over accordingly, and when one growth which out- 
strips amother by nearly 20,000 is supposed to be 
retrogression, and furnishes a text for a jeremiad 
over Congregational decline, it is wlear that the 
readers of papers on figures should carefully explain 
them and guard themselves from misconception. If 
I cared to argue the case on this basis, I should begin 
by disputing the facts. Nobody who has noticed what 
has been done in London, for instance, during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and who goes over the number 
of new churches founded and new places of worship 
built, can sup that there has only been an increase 
of 7,000 — in the last fifteen years. The perplexity 
arises, probably, from larger” and smaller London 
to some extent; but, when that is allowed for, it is quite 
certuin that much more has been done in that time 
than these figures indicate. Probably, hov er, the 
Afficulty has not arisen with Mr. Mearns or his stuff, 
but in the earlier enumerations. He is so careful and 
exact, that Iam ready to take his return as indicating 

retty closely tae actual accommodation provided to- 
4 . 

Bus the great matter is not touched by these figures; 
nor was it touched by any of the speakers who dwelt 
in crude form with the subject. t, as it seems to 


me, we have to face is the habitual neglect of public 
worship by solarge a proportion of tue people of this 
country, both in ton and country. Now, it is forgotten, 
that this has always been the complaint ; and the matter 
is not as bad to-day as it has been, at any time, dur. 
ing the last half-century. At the first Autumnal 
Meeting of the Congregational Union—which also was 
held at Birmingham—to form a Home Missionary 
Society, a paper was circulated in which the 
following passage occurs:—‘“The religious state of 
our country has been brought before us in such a light 
as greatly to awaken our compassion. Such is the ex- 
tent of irreligion and ignorance, such the activity and 
force of moral evil in diversified forms, at the present 
hour, in this land, that we cannot look upon its condition 
and prospects without serious alarm, unless efforts far 
more vigorous than have hitherto been employed shall 
be at once commenced to evangelise the multitudes of 
the ungodly among its population.” Jethro,“ and 
Our Country, are books seldom looked into nowadays. 
But it will be found that the anxieties prevalent now were 
those which were felt by earnest Christians when they 
were first published. Still, that there has been an almost 
incredible advance in the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the country during the half-century can- 
not be denied. The proportion of people who attend the 
ordinances of grace, and show signs of living interest 
in the essential principles of the Gospel, is much 
greater than it was, all over the country, in my own 
early daye. I think, if it were necessary, I could adduce 
facts to prove this conclusively. 

But, on the other hand, there are many churches 
connected with the Establishment, and many be- 
longing to all sections of the Free Churches, 
which are not filled as they once were, and which 
do not draw in the people as they once did. 
There seems to be a great and serious waste; and 
it is to this that I think attention should at once be 
turned. Now, it is quite clear that of late years there 
has arisen a form of religious life which has been 

roductive of immense mischief, ecclesiastically. 

hat are sometimes called evangelistic services, 
in which neither an intelligent nor a strong 
form of Gospel truth is presented, have been sub- 
stituted for the regular ordinances of public worship in 
the churches of all denominations. A large number of 
—— who were regular attendants and seat-holders 

ave givenup their connection with the churches for 
attendance at these places. It is a cheap form of 
religion. The expensesare borne by other people in the 
main. Attendants can come and go as they please, 
without remark; and a loose, unintelligent form of 
religious life, without Church relationships, has been 
substituted for the forms of New Testament piety. 
Plymouthism is the only thing ecclesiastical which has 
profited by this folly. There are parts of London in 
which almost every street has its undenominationai ” 
and unsectarian mission-hall; while, the galleries 
especially, of churches and chapels in the immediate 
neighbourhood are comparatively empty. The waste 
of resources which has been going on for years past, in 
the provision of such places—which, in spite of the 
statistics, I hold, are not wanted—is enormous. 

The next matter to which, I think, attention needs 
to be drawn, is the folly of much of our church build- 
ing. Anything more irrational, than the present 
arrangements in London for this purpose, it would be 
difficult to conceive. We have a London Union, and we 
have a Chapel Building Society. The latter is inde- 
pendent of the former—very; and there is not only 
collision, but waste of resources. The London Union 
could do the work better, without an additional six- 
pence of expense; but, of course, the duly-elected 
representatives of the churches could not be trusted to 
do what is requisite! Surely, it is high time that this 
absurdity of tw sets of officials should come to an end. 
The London Union selects sites for new buildings; then 
comes in the other organisation, which may, and often 
does, in its decisions and grants, run counter to the 
matured wisdom of the actual workers and founders of 
the new churches. But this by the way. Times 
change and manners change. We are living in an age of 
large buildings and large congregations. The recent 
experience, on both sides of the water, seems to indicate 
the wisdom of one or two strong central churches for 
districts, and not the multiplication of small churches. 
I look upon this movement with considerable interest ; 
but it seems to me, that the full success of tho experi- 
ment depends upon a return to the apostolic plan of a 
plurality of elders or pastors. 


If this could be arranged, I think the problem 
of attracting the people would be solved. But, I 
know one district in London in which, a few years 
ago, we had two large and comfortable chapels, 
with large and influential congregations, both doing, 
and successfully, a great work; having schools and 
other forms of usefulness in full operation through- 
out their respective districts. Now, what has happened 
there? Of course the exodus to the farther * has 
affected both, and, as was to be expected, that nearer to 
town much more than the other. Five suburban 
churches have been built, to supply the needs of those 
who have left the district for new neighbour- 
hoods where there were no places of worship at 
all. Of this I do not complain; although I think, 
such persons ought not to allow the churches which 
fostered them in the carlier years of their religious 1 fe, 
to atruggie on without the help they could easily 
afford. Twenty or fifty pounds a year from these new 
and flourishing 222 they would never 
miss — would make all the difference between easy cir- 
cumstances and a life-and-death struggle for existence. 
And it is not to be overlooked, that the burden falls 
mainly, on the pastors who take,as a duty cast upon them 
by the Master, the maintenance of religious ordinances 
in those older, forsaken churches. But will it be believed, 
that in thedistrict thus situated, ten or eleven Congrega- 
tional chapels have been built, some of them within a 
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stone’s throw of each other, and one of these chapels | 


would hold easily the united congregations of the district ? 
Now, it is a fact that people are repelled from thinly- 
attended places. Ministries are not so effective. Where 
ten or twelve men are in reality competing for the con- 
gregation which ought to be gathered around one, and 
once was, there cannot be that genial interest and unity 
essential to the higher forms of church efficiency. There 
has been in the building of these places great waste of 
money ; there 1s now waste of power ; and the effective 
action of strong bodies on the outlying population is 
impossible. One large building, at the end of the district 
furthest from town, is a great and gratifying success. 
If the larger number of these places could be closed and 
sold, and the scattered elements concentrated in one 
centre, the good accomplished would be at once multi- 
plied a hundredfold; while all the real forms of evan- 
gelistic agency for reaching outsiders would beemployed 
to the best advantage. 


There is a great leakage going on, however, which, I 
fear, is more mischievous still. One of the speakers at 
Birmingham referred to the Lancashire Sunday -schools. 
The strength of the churches in that and the adjoin. 
ing county of York is derived from the schools. The young 
men and women, in large numbers, before they leave 
the schools, become seatholders. Some of the richest, 
and some of the best, men in these counties owe every- 
thing under God to the fact that school and church 
were so closely associated. Noone, coming from these 
counties to London,can help being struck with thecontrast 
generally presented in this respect. Throughout London 
the complaint is general, that the schools are conducted 
in complete independence of the church, and without 
the slightest regard to the church’s interests. Teachers 
are engaged who are not in association with either 
church or congregation; in some cases they have, as in 
the case of 228 Brethren and other like sects, a 
strong antipathy to the churches in whose schools they 
teach. The children are not encouraged to attend pub- 
lic worship. Ihave heard, recently, of a superintendent 
of a school of nearly a thousand children, who “ could not 
conscientiously lead the children under his care to the 
church of whose school he is an officer.” I know 
teachers who would not dream of asking their scholars 
to 50 to tho chapel to worship, or to become members, 
if they had been brought under the influence of the 
truth.” As far as they are concerned, “ they 
might go where they pleased.” This has grown out 
of what is called Sunday-school Union unsectarian- 
ism. The children of godless parents thus wu 
without the habit of attending public worship, an 
without those religious associations which help to hold 
men fast to goodness. The result is that, pees 
speaking, the whole of the scholars who pass through the 
schools, ick large portions of London are lost to the 
cburches, and do not attend the means of grace on the 
Sunday. Anything more utterly foolish or suicidal it 
would not beeasy to imagine. And now, that we are 
having Sunday-school celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, 
it is — that the non-ecclesiastical method of working 
the schools is to be pushed to its utmost limits. In 
view of such facts, what wonder that so large a portion 
of the population drifts away from the churches? It 
is high time that Congregational Churches began 
to consider their ways. Of the hundreds of thousands 
who, we are told, have passed through the * 
schools, it is a shame and a disgrace, as well as a weak - 
ness, that the larger proportion has no connection with 
the sanctuary. 

I should, perhaps, have ventured to draw attention to 
these facts in the Assembly; but I was not asked to 
speak on the grave matter we were expected to consider ; 
and I have so keen a sense of the infliction one suffers 
from the brethren who speak, I suppose without pre- 
paration, that I preferred to be a silent member. our 
columns are, however, open to the discussion of such 
topics as I have touched upon, however imperfectly, in 
this letter; and 1 hope others, with the authority of 
years and of experience, may be induced to let your 
readers know what isin their hearts concerning them. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


DAVID FLINT. 


A HIGH CHURCH VIEW OF MR. STOPFORD 
BROOKE'S SECESSION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srir,—The secession of Mr. Stopford Brooke, and the 
correspondence to which it has led, more especially the 
letters of Mr. Haweis and Mr. Oakley, give rise to many 
interesting reflections. Mr. Haweis considers Mr. 
Brooke’s secession a mistake and an anachroniem. Mr. 
Oakley regards it with approval. 

After premising that the only competent tribunal to 
decide all such questions ina Protestant Church, such 
as the Church of England, is a man’s own conscience, 
and that it seems to me somewhat of an impertinence 
for others to express either approbation, or the reverse, 
of sucha step as that which Mr. Brooke has tiker, 1 
should be glad to say why, from the point of view of a 
High Churchman, I agree with Mr. Haweis rather than 
with Mr. Oakley. My wonder is that any one holding 
the opinions avowed by Mr. Stopford Brooke, or even 
very 
should feel it necessary, for that reason, to retire from 
the ministry of the National Church. 

Everything seems to me tu depend upon whether a 
clergyman considers himself to be oat by the creeds 
and articles and formularies of the Church, taken in 
their natural and grammatical sense, on the one band, 
or upon the other, in the sense in which te ruling 
powers and authorities of the Church have decided 
to accept subscription. 

Now it seems to me that the authorities of the Church 
of England, both temporal and spiritual, from her 
supreme governor, the Queen, downwards, bave ever 
sirce the Gorham Judgment, deliberately resolved to 
accept subscription to the creeds and formularies of the 
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much more advanced views,” as they are called, 


— 


| Established Church from all her m.nisters in a non- 


natural sense. Indeed, the term “ non-natural” seems 
to me weak and poor to express the actual condition of 
things. It is by no means wide of the mark to say that 
the supreme governor of the Church of England, 
acting in a perfectly constitutional and legitimate 
manner, through her appointed Courts and their 
judges, has decided that subscription to the eral 
doctrine of the Church of England must not and shall 
prevent any individual — — from holding and 
teaching the direct contradictories of any number of 
articu doctrines. For instance, the Church of 
ngland teaches, on paper, the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and requires her ministers to profess 
on each recurring Lord’s-day, that they “ believe 
in one baptism for the remission of sins.” But the 
rulers, or governors, the living, executive authorit 
of the Church of England has decided, once for 
that—‘“‘all such declarations to the contrary notwith- 
standing.“ as the lawyers say—no man sball be excluded 
from the ministry of the Church because he maintains, 
as Mr. Gorham did, that in no case, and under no pos- 
sible circumstances, is an infant regenerated by bap- 
tism. How entirely the executive government of our 
Church adheres to this liberal policy may be judged by 
its recent promotion of Dr. Ryle to the important 
bishopric 1. Liverpool. Dr Ryle is favourably, and, 
rhaps, chiefly known to the Evangelical world, for his 
earty and vigorous denunciations of the paper doctrine 
of the Church of England of baptismal regeneration, 
but which he prefers to designate as a soul-destroying 
heresy. Dr. Ryle, with, of course, — conscientious- 
ness, vindicates his Christian freedom, as a distin- 
guished member of one of the three great schools of 
thought in our Church, by so doing. And the Govern- 
ment of the Church marks its sense of the approbation 
with which it regards his vindication of Christian 
liberty, as regards his own school, bY making him one 
of the spiritual rulers of the Church herself. 

Wherefore, then, having regard to the distinguished 
career of Dr. Ryle, and taking notice of the thorough! 
manly and outspoken manner in which he has denouuc 
that paper doctrine of ours—I speak as an English 
Churchman—and his Church, Baptismal Regeneration, 
should Mr. Brooke, or any one else who cannot consci- 
entiously accept some other doctrine of the Church of 
England, feel uncomfortable, or uneasy, or not perfectly 
at home in so happy a family, presided over by such a 
tolerant executive Gereramens? 

It must be carefully remembered that in the question 
of adherence and subscription to certain definite 
authorised formularies, no question as to the greater or 
less importance of such and such doctrines can, or 
ought for one moment, to be entertained. Taken per se, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation is, of course, of almost 
in finitely ater importance than the doctrine of 
Baptismal eneration. Taken as doctrines of the 
Established Church of England, to which subscription 
is required and enforced by law, they stand upon identi- 
cally the same footing, and are of identically the same 
importance. Upon no theory of morals which 
has ever been taught in the world would a Court 
or judge of the Church of England have a 
moral right to say, We justify Dr. A. in his repudia- 
tion of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, according 
to the literal and obvious sense of the words, and we 
condemn Mr. B. for not holding and teaching the doc- 
trine of the incarnation, because, though he accepts it 
as an expression of an ideal truth, he does not look upon 
it as true in the region of physical fact.” For any 
Court to hold such language as this would, indeed, be 
immoral, and we may be very sure that the Courts and 
judges of the supreme ecclesiastical or spiritual gover- 
nor of our Church never will use such language. 

The fact is that Mr. Oakley confuses alibesion or 
non-adhesion to doctrines of the Christian faith and 
the Catholic Church, varying almost indefinitely in 
importance, and adhesion to the doctrines of our 
National, Established Church, in which there is not, and 
ought not, to be the very slightest distinction made by 
the governing authorities of that Church as between our 
tolerated phase of negation and another. And as 1 
have observed, those authorities do not, as a matter of 
fact, make any distinction. We have seen what they 
have done for the whole Evangelical school in the 
person of Mr. Gorham and Bishop Ryle. 

They have shown equal willingness to include the 
whole of the Ritualistic school of thought in the same 
happy family of our National Protestant Establish- 
ment. It is quite unnecessary to point out how 
diametrically opposed to any natural, or literal, or 
grammatical, or historical interpretation of the formu- 
laries of the English Church are the Ritualistic doc. 
trines of the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Real 
Presence. Yet, as every one knows, the Final Court of 
Appeal of our Church has, in the Bennett Judgment, 
finally decided that any clergyman may publicly main- 
tain these doctrines in a form that would be extreme, 
even for a Roman Catholic, and yet enjoy all the benefits 
and emoluments accruing from his position as an In- 
cumbent of that Church. All this is unquestionable. 
The only question that remains is, whether or no, now 
that the situation has been made so plain, the people of 
England will care to continue their support of so re- 


markable and so interesting an institution. To this 
question I a perhaps return. 
remain, yours faithfully, 


THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


THE AUTUMNAL MEETINGS OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — Will you kindly correct an error that has crept into 
your report of the meetings of the Congregational Union 
recently held in this town ? 

The Secretary to the local committee, who, with Mr. J. 
Bickerton Williams, received the thanks of the Assembly, 
was not, as appears in your paper. the Rev. T. Stevens. us 


toil and 


ee 


of the office belonged to me, and mine is the 
my brethren’s thanks. ä 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK STEPHENS. 
Birchfield, Birmingham, Oct. 23, 1880. 
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To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir, — things were said at the Birmingham meeting, 
which will doubtless have a good effect for a | time to 
come ; but I would observe that it would be well if in future 
gatherings more consideration could be given to the essential 
question—viz., How to realise the promise of our Lord—the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost This is evidently the question ; 
for if our churches are “filled with the Spirit,” the other 
questions will be more easily solved. This has long been felt 
by not a few earnest-minded men among us, and, notwith- 
standing the value of statistics as data, it is strongly felt 
that these, without the realised power, are like Ezekiel’s 
valley of dry bones. 

Among the many good meetings held there was one at 
Moseley, where this subject was spoken to. Now, some of 
us went there (though a great number of meetings were 
being held all over the town) with the fecling that some 
substantial truth would perhaps be brought home to our 
nearts. We were not disappointed, for both addresses wore 
profitable. Dr. Clemence especially seemed to touch the cove 
of our difficulties ; and I know that some felt that here was the 
key that would unlock the treasury of heaven, * which— 
the life and power filling us—they would fly. hy can’t 
we put this question first and foremost? Certainly, if we 
are living up to our privil as believers to the full extent 
that Christ willeth, we not trouble ourselves so much 
about our proportion of responsibility in meeting the re- 
quirements of the day, because these will be met sponta- 
neously and fully. 

If we take, for instance, the lust year's income of the 


London Con tional Union, we find that it falls short of 
what has been done with less expenditure in t years by 
individual men like our Morleys, Wilsons, others. If 


organisation, say, indirectly discourages the individual seal, 
it supplies a sad substitute if it only offers statistics. These 
are doubtless good in their place, but that is only secondary. 
The first place must be filled with enthusiasm coming out 
of love and based upon faith—a burning, quenchless seal for 


God. 

If there are men us who can help us to realise the 
full measure of God's and power, and thus excite 
this seal, let them come forward and they will carry all 


before them. Yours truly, 
BUCKLEY. 


SECULARIST “SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—In the National ted by Mr. C. Brad- 
laugh—of the 17th inst. re is an article by Dr. K. B. 
Aveling, a prominent Secularist leader, which I think is 
useful as an illustration of the vicious and pre-eminently 
unjust spirit of Secularism. It to be a sketch of 
the late Union meetings. The writer, with an air 
of * which is characteristic of his school, affects 
concern at the —— of a number of men “with the 
infinite potentialities for work that are resident even 
in them frittering away time, money, energy, life, in 
the teaching of obsolete, impracticable thought when 
the 1 are growing around them“ Still,“ oon- 
tinues the writer, as the Spartans showed to their 
children the Helote when drunken as a warning, 80 is 
it wise at times, more in sorrow than in anger, to show 
those who strive after true living the follies and the weak- 
nesses of those who are content with the false life.“ Then 
follows a coarse, running sneer at each of the speakers. 
The Rev. Mr. Barnett, who had once been connected with 
the Press, is referred to as having sunk down to the level 
of a missionary,“ and the line of Shakespeare's is applied 
to him, To what base uses may we come at last. I wonder 
what Dr. Aveling would have said to Dr. Carey's remark 
on the acceptance, by one whom he had would succeed 
him as a missionary, of a high State appointment — What! 
has he drivelled down to that? But Dr. Carey was ony 
a poor Baptist, and not Dr. Aveling. Again, the Rev. 
Pestonji is condoled with for not having chosen a better 
book to translate into his native » than the Bible. 
The Rev. J. D. Bate is complimented for his work of com- 
piling an Indian dictionary. Commenting on an expression 
of the Rev. W. Evans, that he had “ wished to go to India 
that the heathen might be brought into the liberty of 
the Gospel,“ the writer launches forth into a most viru- 
lent attack on Christianity, and suggests that the 
“liberty”’ is “to commit sin, because a most unjust 


arrangement permits such sin so long as the 
sinner basely accepts the punishment of an innocent 
reson as atoning for the crimes of the guilty.“ Then 


ollows this ey expression —‘‘let him (the mis- 
sionary) not attempt to lure the Hindoo out of his freer, 
healthier creed into the darkness Christianity. If Dr. 
Aveling were a mere toiling, unread artisan, this might be 
excused on the ground of ignorance; but what is to be said 
of a man’s writing thus who has the history of India since 
missions were introduced there lying open before him? If 
Dr. Aveling had seen a yo and beautiful sister burnt to 
death simply because her — 1 had died, and a brother 
crushed beneath the wheels of Juggernaut to propitiate 
some deity, probably he would not have written such words 
as these. 

Alluding to a remark of the Rev. J. D. Bate touching 
the ‘‘drivelling superstition of idolatry,’ Dr. Aveling 
retorts by speaking of the Bible and Christ as t he drivellin 
superstition of an idolatry of a man-constructed book an 
a man · constructed God.“ On Mr. Bate's allusion to “ the 
power of the Holy Ghost, this modern apostle of “* sweet- 
ness and light refers to it as tho old, old, miserable, un- 
satisfying cry, The Rev. W. Ebrington is told in reply to 
one of his remarks that so changed are the life conditions 
to-day that the religion of Jesus of Nazareth will not 
suffice man any longer. The poor, weakly food, not un- 
adapted for the infant mind, has no longer strength enough 
for the growing intellect of the world.“ 

I will not inflict more of this on your readers, but if we 
are to put forth adequate efforts to stop the “ progress 
of infidelity,” it is essential that we should understand it. 
With the splendid conquests of Christianity before us, we 
may perhaps feel only contempt for utterances such as these 
of Dr. Aveling. Unhappily, however, there are vast multi- 
tudes who receive them as sound philosophy. I think i! 
becomes us to Oppose to gueh Eros miarepreasat.s ious the 
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solid facts of the case. Surely men could not be misled 
by the unjust caricatures Christianity which infi- 
delity indulges in if once the unfairness were exposed. Who 
and what, for instance, were these men whose assembling 
together provoked the scornful allusions of Dr. Aveling * 
Why, the foremost defenders in their ive localities of 
every civil and religious right. Descendants of men whose 
devotion to humanity had struck the manacles from tens of 
thousands of West Indian slaves, they are found to-day in 
the forefront of every battle for human rights. Why did 
not this unscrupulous champion of secularism generously 
credit men whose voices are ever raised in defence of the 
weak, and in ion to every form and oppres- 
sion, with at least so much of what he hi would count 
noble and good? The reason is obvious. It would have 
been fatal to his argument. The honest but deluded 
artisans who listen to such one-sided attacks on Chris- 
tianity would have been led per to think that a 
„ drivelling superstition which could produce such men 
as, say, the Rev. R. Glover, of Bristol, or H Stowell 
Brown, of Liv I. whose earnest and manly voices I have 
re yh ringing out fearless rebukes of social and 
political wrongs, was not quite so powerless for good as it 
was represented to be. A. C. 

P. S.— Would it not be worth the while of the Christian 
Evidence Society to get out a plain statement of facts 
illustrative of the practical results of Christianity? I mean 
testimony from impartial witnesses, such, for instance, as 
the following :—I was in conversation with a New Zealand 
squatter one —a Secularist, as I found—and he told me 
this of one of his men, a Maori who had become a Christian. 
They had had a very hard day's work at ing 
and he (the squatter) gave all the men rations of whisky 
after supper. On offering it to the Maori, however, he 
declined, saying he had made a vow to God—pointing 
upward with his finger—never to touch strong drink again, 
as it had once been his foe. No persuasions, said my in- 
formant, could induce him to swerve from his resolve. To 
appreciate the force of this resolve it must be remembered 
that the native New Zealanders are intensely fond of “ fire- 
water.! — A. C. 


ANOTHER IMPOSTOR. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Sizn,—For some months past a young man has been using 
my name up and down the country with a view to strength- 
ening his appeals to the benevolent. I am sorry to say 
in several cases which have come to my knowledge, this 
device has proved only too successful. He represents him- 
selfas a member of the church under my care, and, occa- 
sionally, N says not a little to its disparagement. 
His name is W. H. Mansell. I have ascertained that he 
once lived at Stafford, but that he left the town six years 
ago with the reputation of being a notorious liar. That he 
still deserves the name will be evident when I say that he 
never has been a member of my church, nor—so far as I am 
aware—of my congregation either, and that I don’t know 
him even by sight. Iam told, however, that he is a young 
man of twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age; that he is 
short and slight; that he has sandy hair; and that, though 


of dissi appearance, he has av plausible address. 
From a letter which has come to hand to-day, I find that 
he is now prowling about London, and that he has recently 
been trying to make capital out of the name of my senior 


deacon, W. Silvester, Esq. I have y said enough to 
show that he is an impostor of more than ordinary malignity. 


I am yours, &c., 
Stafford, Oct. 25, 1880. 


S. B. HANDLEY. 
Titerature. 


JANE AUSTEN.* 


Miss Saran Trin has found in Jane Austen a 
subject exceedingly well suited to her taste and 
genius. In not a few things, subject and commen- 
tator resemble each other. In Miss Tytler, as in 
Jane Austen, there is the capacity for patient 
observation of individual character, a power of 

netrating to exceptional and half-recognised ten- 

encies, and of bringing these out, without obtru- 
siveness, through the gradual and generally natural 
development of incident and action. In both there 
is the suggestion of power to concentrate, as it 
were, into a mere droplet, the results of long and 
careful observation and study, and yet a determina- 
tion to eschew the ordinary avenues to interest of 
certain kinds, and to linger over what are certain 
to seem, to the great mass, most unimportant 
details and circumstances. In both, also, there is 
a special bias to moralising characters and inci- 
dents, not so much directly as indirectly, and of 
making appeal to ethical perceptions as well as to 
the imagination and the emotions. Both thus lose 
something and gain something; they will be ad- 
mired and their books treasured by the thoughtful 
and studious, but writers of this type will never, 
like Byron, wake one morning and find themselves 
famous. Their distinction is qualified by the pos- 
session of some special perceptions on the part of 
their readers; and we : not wonder, though, of 
course, like others, we regretted it, that Jane 
Austen had fallen into such obscurity as to be prac- 
tically unknown when Lord Macaulay—and it is a 
tribute to his insight and cheerful independence— 
wrote the essay on her life and works which created 
her into an English classic, and compelled all who 
sought to regard themselves as cultivated to read or 
re-read, if not to study, the tales of Jane Austen. 

Miss Tytler has done her work well. She 
appreciates to the full the fine qualities in Miss 
Austen's life and works, and presents them to us 
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with grace ard clearness. We could have wished 
that the outlines of the stories had not been quite 
so detailed, because, after all, they are not of the 
kind to present material for striking epitomes ; and 
we think that a more liberal selection of passages 
from the tales themselves might have proved an 
additional element of attraction, and given zest to 
the reading. 

The biography is to us a most important part of 
the book. e ion read it with thorough pleasure. 
It is an admirable example of the biographic mono- 
graph. The main facts are presented, the salient 
points finely suggested, all minor details passed 
over, with a light but efficient hand. The effect on 
Jane Austen of her surroundings is indicated, not 
only with clearness, but with power; the whole is 
pervaded by restrained sympathy, delicate percep- 
tion, and fine taste The parsonage of Steventon, 
that quiet Hampshire village, is done with the true 
painter's skill—few, indeed, surpass Miss Tytler in 
this kind of cameo-sketching. We must give two 
little extracts just to show how excellent is Miss 
Tytler's style when dedicated to this kind of work. 
She writes of the members of the Austen family :— 


Jane Austen had five brothers and one sister. James, the 
eldest of the family, and the father of Jane's biographer, is 
described as well-read in English literature, writing readily 
and happily both in prose and verse. When yet a young 
man at Oxford he originated a periodical called the Loiterer, 
and, by his example, may have turned Jaue’s attention to 
authorship. He was a clergyman, and succeeded his father 
at Steventon. Edward Austen was early adopted by his 
cousin, Mr. Knight, of Godmersham Park, in Kent, and 
Chawton House, in Hampshire. He adopted the name of 
Knight, and was, like Frank Churchill, in “ Emma,” a good 
deal separated from his family in their youth. But it was 
to his neighbourhood, and to the support of his position as 
the squire of the parish, that the women of the Austen 
family returned at last. This brother Edward is said to 
have been full of amiability and fun. He seems to have 
borne some resemblance in his character as well as in his 
circumstances, to the Frank Churchill of Jane’s story. 

H Austen was a good talker, but he was the least 
— f of the brothers. While he resided in London he 
some to have been the literary authority, and the means 
: — — between his sister Jane and her pub- 

ers. 

Francis and Charles Austen were both sailors, and both 
lived to become admirals. Francis possessed a firm temper 
and a strong sense of duty. He was distinguished by his 
religious principles at a time when a religious profession was 
rare in the service. At one station he was pointed out as 
“the officer who knelt in church.” Charles—specially 
beloved in his family for the sweet temper and affectionate 
disposition which resembled Jane’s—was, on one occasion, 
seven consecutive absent from England on active ser- 
vice. He died of cholera in the course of the Burmese War, 
Lord Dalhousie e i his admiration of the staunch, 
high spirit which, notwithstanding his age (74) and pre- 
vious sufferings, had led the admiral to take his part in the 
trying service that had closed his career. 

Cassandra Austen was three years Jane’s senior. The 
warmest affection subsisted between the two, Jane, in her 
maturity and fame, continuing to loo up to her elder sister 
as a beautiful, staid, thoughtful woman from her girlhood. 
When Cassandra was sent to the school of a Mrs. Latour- 
ville, probably a French emigré, in the hae | of Reading, 
Jane went with her, not because she was old enough, but 
because she would have been miserable without her sis‘er, 
her mother observing that if Cassandra were going to have 
her head cut off, Jane would insist on sharing her fate.“ 


The following description of Jane Austen's person 
and character may be read with interest :— 


In Jane Austen seems to have borne considerable 
resemblance to her two favourite heroines, Elizabeth Bennet 
and Emma Woodhouse. Jane, too, was tall and slender, a 
brunetté, with a rich colour, altogether “the picture of 
health which Emma Woodhouse was said to be. In minor 
points Jane Austen had a well formed, though somewbat 
small, nose and mouth, round as well as msy cheeks, bright 
hazel eyes, and brown hair falling in natural curls about her 
face. With regard to her knowledge and accomplishments, 
Jane Austen was well acquainted with the English history 
and literature of herday. When very young she was an 
ardent partisan of Mary Queen of Scots and Charles the 
First, though one may be tolerably sure she modified her 
views in later years. She read the Queen Anne essayists 
and their followers. She was a warm admirer of the works 
of Johnson, Crabbe, and Cowper. Of Crabbe she said jest- 
ingly in reference to the author—not the man, whom she 
had not seen—that if she ever married at all she could fancy 
herself Mrs. Crabbe. She knew Richardson's novels almost 
by heart. She had leasure in Sir Walter Scott's 
poetry. Of his novels only “ Waverley,” “ Guy Mannering,” 
and “The Antiquary had come out before her day. She 
expreased more than once in her tales her lively apprecia- 
tion of the novels of Mrs. Rvicliffe, Malame D'Arblay, and 
Miss Edgeworth. 

The following is a characteristic specimen of 
Miss Austen's style, which Misa Tytler does well 
to eite: 

No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her in- 
fancy would have supposed her born to be a heroine. Her 
situation in life, the character of her father and mother, her 
own person and disposition, were all equally against her. 
Her father was a clergyman, without being neglectel or 

or, and a very respectable man, though his name was 

ichard, and he had never been handsome. He had a con- 
siderable independence, besides two go livings,and he was 
not in the least addicted to locking-up his daughters. Her 
mother was a woman of useful, plain sense, with a good 
temper, and, what is more remarkable, with a good consti- 
tution. She had three sons before Catherine was born, and 
instead of dying in bringing the latter into the world, a: 
anybody might expect, she still lived on—livel to have six 
children more, to see them growing up around her, and to 
enjoy excellent health herself. A family of ten children 
will be always called a fine family, where there are heals, 
and legs, and arms enough for the number, but the Mo:- 
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lands had little other right to the word; for they were in 
general very plain, and Catherine for many years of her life 
as plain as any. She had a thin, awkward figure, a sallow 
skin, without colour, dark lank hair, and strong features; 
so much for her person; and not less unpropitious for 
heroism seemed her mind. She was fond of all boys’ 
plays, and greatly preferred cricket, not merely to 
dolls, but to the more heroic enjoyments of infancy, 
nursing a dormouse, feeding a canary-bird, and 
watering a rose-bush. Indeed, she had no taste for 
a garden, and if she hered flowers at all it was chief 
for the pleasure of mischief—at least, so it was conjectured, 
from her always preferring those which she was forbidden 
to take. Such were her propensities; her abilities were 
quite as extraordinary. She never could learn or under- 
stand anything before she was taught, and sometimes not 
even then, for she was often inattentive and occasionally 
stupid. Her mother was three months in teaching her only 
to repeat “The Beggar's Petition.“ and after all, her next 
sister, Sally, could say it better than she could. Not that 
Catherine was always stupid; by no means; she learned the 
fable of “ The Hare and Many Friends“ us quickly as any 
girl in England. Her mother wished her to learn music, 
and Catherine was sure she should like it, for she was very 
fond of tinkling the keys of the old forlorn spinet, so at eight 
years old she began. She learned a year, and could not bear 
it, and Mrs. Morland, who did not insist on her daughters 
being accomplished in spite of incapacity and distaste, 
allowed her to leave off. The day which dismissed the 
music-master was one of the happiest of Catherines life. 
Her taste for drawing was not superior, though whenever 
she could obtain the outside of a letter from her mother, or 
seize upon any other odd piece of paper, she did what she 
could in that way by drawing houses and trees, hens and 
chickens, all very much like one another. Writing and 
accounts she was taught by her father; French by her 
mother. Her proficiency in either was not remarkable, and 
she shirked her lessons in both whenever she could. What 
a strange, unaccountable character! for, with all these symp- 
toms of profligacy at ten years old, she had neither a bad 
heart nor a bad temper, was seldom stubborn, scarcely ever 
quarrelsome, and very kind to the little ones, with few 
interruptions of tyranny. She was, moreover, noisy and 
wild, Py — and cleanliness, and loved nothing 
so well in the world as rolling down the green slope at the 
back of the house. * 

As to the leading purpose of this book, we must 
— it from Miss Tytler's own words in the pre- 
ace :— 

I think the tales and the life are calculated to reflect 
ight on each other; I think, also, that the arrangements 
of the taks—which I have selected as the author wrote 
them, and not as they happened to be published, par- 
ticularly in reference to the fact that the two which I have 
given first were written mere than two years before 
“Emma” and “ Persuasion —is an advantage, in per- 
mitting the growth of the author's mind and taste to be re- 
cognised. I have used my own judgment in the selection of 
the stories, and in the degree and manner in which I have 
condensed them. It is with reverent hands that I have 
touched these great English novels, for the purpose of 
bringing them into such compass as may make then. readily 
accessible to all, and especially to young readers apt to be 
wearied by the slightest diffuseness. Wherever it has been 
possible, in view of my aim, I have used the author's own 
words as incomparably the best for the characters and 
situations. I have pointed out here and there the great 
changes in social standards, customs, and fashions since 
Jane Austen wrote; while it is her glory that the human 
nature in her books, and the human nature in every cenera- 
tion, are the same. I have occasionally callel attention to 
an unrivalled piece of art, which a teo eager or an unex- 
perienced reader may be in danger of overlooking. 

So far from presum ng to wish to draw readers from Jane 
Austen’s novels in their complete form, it is my earnest 
desire to send many a young student who may be tempted 
to quench her intellectual thirst at sources utterly unworthy 
of the great English novelist to the originals of the tales I 
have abridged. 

With some little drawbacks, the book remains an 
admirable specimen of what there is now-a-days so 
much call for—epitomes of the life and works of 
great standard authors of a past time, which shall 
put the reader, who has no time for extensive 
study, into a fair position of knowledge, and shall 
prove a valuable introduction and guide to the 
further study of the author, on the part of those 
who can so devote themselves. Two classes are 
thus appealed to in this book; for both it is admi- 
rably suitable; to both it will be equally valuable. 
For ourselves, we set it on a cherished shelf along- 
side of six neat old-fashioned volumes containing 
all the tales which have been often read, with the 
feeling that now we have an admirable commentary, 
introduction, and handbook. Nor should we omit to 
make mention of the beautifully-engraved steel 
portrait of Miss Austen and of Steventon Rectory 
(on the title-page) which do so much to give com- 
pleteness and beauty to the book. How effectually 
the same thing could be done by Miss Tytler for 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Russell Mitford—whose life 
in its wise consecration and self-sacrifice would be 
so effective in Miss Tytler's hands—anl many 
others! Wemay see these also some day, not- 
withstanding that to a recent book Miss Tytler 
prefixes a dedication which makes us realise 
another point of remarkable likeness in her to Jane 
Austen. As Cassandra was to her younger sister 
Jane—counsellor, helper, coadjutor—so we learn 
an elder sister, recently departed, was to Miss 
Sarah Tytler. 


— 


The Mystery of Vain: A Book for the Sorrow/ul. By 
James Newron. This is a new elitionof a little work, by 4 
once distinguishe] surgeon and earnest Christian gentloman, 
which ought te be read and rereal by all the suffering. It 
ewld hardly fail but that ths beight light iu the cloud 
Weull become more apparent. 
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THe October * of this ably- conducted Review 
offers a sufficiently varied programme. The opening 

per is devoted to an analytical criticism of the 
— ms, of which at this moment in Eng- 
land, the writer expresses his opinion, more is known by 
heart and can be quoted than of all the other poets in the 
language fused into one. “ As an interpreter of nature,“ 
the critic declares, “Mr. Tennyson is, within his own 
limit, quite unequalled. The limits would seem to be 
those imposed by short-sightedness, refusing to allow 
details of a great scene to be grasped by the vision, but 
intensifying the grasp of details in all that can be 
looked into and examined close at hand.” An enduring 


the circumstances affording hope for Africa, Mr. Arnold 
mentions that two hundred thousand Africans are prepar- 
ing to migrate from the United States to their native con- 
tinent under the various Exodus” associations.—Mr. 
T. Roger Smith replies upon behalf of architects toa criti- 
cism upon the profession, which appeared in the Jul 

number.—In the concluding paper, Lord Northbroo 

and Lord Lytton” are contrasted in the manner in 
which they are likely to be judged by historians when 
partisanship shall have been eliminated from the ques- 
tion. “To Lord Lytton,” says the writer, “may, we 
think, be assigned the unenviable palm for special 
weakness as against any other name on the list of 
India’s Viceroys.” He went out “as the willing tool of 


fame is predicted for him, although the critic refuses to | 
rank him among the great world-singers.— The Rev. 


Alfred Cave contributes a thoughtful and discriminative 
paper on “ The Lord’s Supper Historically Considered.” 
Accepting Scripture as final, revelation as one and sta- 
tionary, hecontends not only that theology is manifold 
and progressive, but that a more vital realisation of 
truth has always been preceded by its more accurate 
intellectual apprehension. Tracing the development of 
the various theories now maintained in reference to the 
Lord’s Supper, he justifies, although he deems un- 
advisable, the use of the word “sacrifice” as perfectly 
legitimate and Scriptural, “so long as we imply thereb 
either the spiritual offerings of prayer and praise which 
always attend this Christian feast, or the material offer- 
ings of our substance, all or any of which may symbolise 
theself-surrender of him who partakes believing.” —* The 
Art of Singing, Past and Present,” is discussed by Mr. 
Vernon Lee, who, from the evidence as to the music 
written for them, and as to the training which they re- 
ceived in order to sing it, unhesitatingly concludes that 
the singers of the eighteenth century were better than 
our own. As the masterpieces of old instrumental music 
are now being conscientiously studied and artist- 
ically interpreted, he looks forward to a time 
when there will be similar attention paid to 
the vocal music of the eighteenth century, here- 
after to be rendered by “a — of singers trained 
specially for its performance, steeped in the old tradi- 
tions, and reforming the songs of the dead school with 
complete appreciation of their beauty "—artists who 
— “careful singing” to “ careless shouting. —Mr. 
ecky’s sketch, “ A Dutchman on South Africa,” throws 
considerable light on our relations with the Boers of the 
Transvaal. Those whoimagine that acts of oppression b 
the strong towards the weak may be perpetrated wit 
impunity will find subject for thought in the statement 
—to be read in connection with the annexation of the 
Transvaal—that the defeat of the English at Isand- 
lwana might, humanly speaking, have been averted if a 
small ‘commando,’ or party of armed Boers, had served 
as éclaireurs, and shown the strength of the Zulus.”— 
The effects of the present system of examinations in 
educational acquirements are discussed by Mr. C. P. 
Mason in an instructive manner. He regards as esta- 
blished the conclusion that in the scientific depart- 
ments of the military service the system of com- 
— examinations has been eminently successful. 
n reference to the public service generally, his utter- 
ance is not equally pronounced; though even in regard 
to the general result he considers the merits of the 
system to far outweigh its defects. If the ex- 
aminations have not given promotion to the best men 
that the country could produce, they have yet 
been instrumental in introducing into the public 
service “a body of young men who, on the 
whole, are of a very good class as 12 both 
character and capacity.” Writing after full oppor- 
tunity for forming a judgment, he bears satisfac- 
tory witness to marked improvements having taken 
place in schools of the class which send up the greater 
vart of the candidates to the Local Examinations of the 
Universities and the examinations in the College of 
Preceptors. The defect in the system which he indi- 
cates is the opening which is afforded to trainers who, 
gauging the powers of their pupils to a nicety, concen- 
trate their whole energies on “‘ jockeying’ their pupils 
over the examination course.” On the contrary, he holds 
that the best men “ ought to be found directly in those 
who have made most progress in institutions whose 
very object is to prepare youths for the ordinary require- 
ments of active hfe.” Some practical suggestions are 
offered as to a reform of the defects in the existing 
system.— The Bayard of India” is the title claimed 
for Sir James Outram, by a writer who sets forth the pro- 
ceedings connected with the taming of the wild Bheeis 
and — the first wars in Afghanistan, the subju- 
tion of Seinde. his efforts to put an end to bribery, 
is defence of Lieutenant Hammersley against Govern- 
ment, and his restoration of Shawl and Sibi to Khelat 
—an act for which he incurred loss of favour.—By no 
mens the least interesting paper in the present issue, 
is that by Mr. F. Arnold, on “ Exploration and Mission 
Work in Africa.” The writer takes a comprehensive 
survey of the work done by all the agencies contribut- 
ing to the Christianisation and civilisation of Africa. 
As one result of these efforts, the iniquitous traffic 
in human flesh has been to a considerable extent abated ; 
one great slave rcute has been all but closed on the 
shores of Lake Nyanza. The writer indicates very 
clearly the effect which would be produced if the countr 
wereopened up by roads over which vehicles could travel. 
At present human beasts of burden are the only means 
of conveying goods; when they have conveyed goods, 
the poor tagged. linked creatures are added to the total 
of the invoice.” The relapse of Mtesa to paganism—a 
change which has in many ways brought sore trials on 
the Church Missionary Society—is explained to be a 
result neither of Jesuit craft nor of Moslem fanaticism. 
The old heathen superstition of the“ lubari,” or demon 
of the lake, who is supposed to take up its habitation 
in some human being, obtained renewed power over the 
minds of Mtesa and his people, who with idol-worship 
have again betaken themselves to witchcraft. Among 


a Government eager only to checkmate Russia through 
Afghanistan, and utterly reckless of all moral hin- 
drances to the enddesired,” and he rightly bears a la 
share of the disgrace with which the nation has properly 
visited that shameful and disastrous policy. e must 
not pursue the subject; we have said sufficient to show 
that the editor of this Review has happily succeeded in 
directing the attention of his contributors to a variety 
of topics of very living interest, and that these have 
been discussed throughout with unquestioned ability, 
and in a style which should commend this Review toa 
still wider circle of readers. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Tux chief place among the latest issues from the 
office uf the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge may fairly be assigned to the two series of Wrecked 
Lives, or Men who have Failed. “Failure” and 
success are terms which have in different minds very 
varied meanings; Mr. Davenport Adams, very properly, 
in his preface, explains the principles by which hie judg- 
ment in the matter has been re ted. “If a man have 
been endowed with rare gifts of intellect and imagina- 
tion, of which he makes an imperfect use, or which he 
recklessly throws away, or wilfully misuses, that man’s 
life is surely a failure. If he be provided with oppor- 
tunities of self-culture, or of promoting the cause of 
truth and freedom, and neglect to avail himself of them, 
if he live for himself alone, he must be included among 
the men who have failed. If he devote all his energies 
to the acquisition of power or wealth, and, through the 
action of a just law of retribution, lose at the last all 
for which he has so painfully striven,—is not his a 
wrecked life, a 4 life, a failure? What has he 
to show for it? What good has he done? Has he 
accomplished anything for his own soul or mind, or for 
the general welfare of humanity?” This is a lesson 
which needs to be specially inculvated in an age so 
largely dominated by the spirit of money-making. In 
these volumes he gives biographical details and offers 
suggestions as to the causes which led to the failures of 
Rienzi, Cardinal Wolsey, Dean Swift, Richard Savage, 
Thomas Chatterton, Robespierre, Robert Burns, B. R. 
Haydon, Heinrich Heine, Edgar Allan Poe, and Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. Of Haydon, Mr. Adams writes, 
Never was any man more impatient of criticism or 
more intolerant of opposition. To disagree with him 
was a sure and certain mark of incompetence, envy, 
malice, uncharitableness. His estimate of his powers 
was so enormous, that it was difficult for any calm, un- 
prejudiced observer to accept it; yet, at the same time, 
it indisposed him to believe in the possibility that a 
critic might honestly regard it as excessive. fee he 
waged an incessant warfare against a constantly in- 
creasing host of adversaries, for his pretensions were 
so disproportionate to his performance that men 
naturally took offence at their transparent egotism. . . 
He might have had commissions for any number of 
small or moderate sized pictures, if he would have con- 
descended to undertake them, if he would have 
accepted such subjects as are generally attractive; and 
it can — be doubted that they would have been 
better suited to his powers than those on which he pre- 
ferred to rest his reputation,” which are spoken of as 
* bold, rough sketches, not without a certain power and 
dignity, but deficient in almost all those excellences 
which characterise the works of the great masters with 
whom his egotism did not fear to challenge compurison 
and rivalry.” Mr. Adams has occupied himself with a 
more grateful but not less instructive course of study 
in the account which he has given of Some Heroes of 
Travel, or Chapters from the History of Geographical 
Discovery and Enterprise. Excepting that of Sir 
Marco Polo, the sketches given are those of recent 
travellers—Mr. G. F. Ruxton in Mexico and the Rocky 
Mountains; Dr. Barth in Central Africa; Mr. T. W. 
Atkinson in Siberia and Central Asia; Miss Alexina 
Tinné in the Soudan; Mr. J. A. MacGahan in the 
country watered by the Oxus; Colonel Egerton 
Warburton in Western Australia Sir Samuel Baker, 
about the sources of the Nile; and Major Bur. 
naby in the districts traversed by him during 
his mrch trumpeted “ride to Khiva.” Mr. Adams 
is an expert in bookmaking, and from this wealth 
of material has been successful in providing a 
wf interesting volume, which is likely to prove one 
of the most popular andatti active products of his skill. — 
The representative of the Cambridge University Mission 
at Delhi, who stimulated the author of “Chronicles of 
the Schénberg-Cotta Family“ to employ her gifted pen 
in a series of sketches which should give to the women 
of India some conception of what Christianity has done 
for the women of Christendom, has conferred a boon 
upon the universal Church; and the publishers have been 
well advised in preparing an English edition of this 
fascinating volume, Sketches of the Women of Christen- 
dom, as one of their“ Home Library” series. Here and 
there an expression occurs which we might desire to see 
modified, in view of the tendencies manifested in some 


those points will not weigh against the substantial 
merits of a work which setg forth “the oneness of the 


uarters towards sacramentarianism and the revival of | 
the conventual system; but all that can be urged on 


Christian moral ideal, the identity of the Christian 


life,” in a manner which will obtain sympathetic re- 
sponse from Christians of all denominations. “No cold 
——— iw 3 says the writer; “are these memorials, 
ut sun-pictures of our beloved ones, who are withdrawn 
from our sight for a time, but whom we hope one day 
tosee. No records are they of the triumphs of a power 
— feeble, or of a cree wn obsolete. They are 
ut leaves from the tree of life which is for the healing 
of the nations. — In the same series we have The Church- 
man's Life of Wesley, by Mr. R. Denny Urlin. The 
author's aim appears to be to ignore as far as possible 
the active hostility manifested by State Church 
authorities towards the leaders of Methodism, which 
involved the necessity either of breaking down ecclesi- 
astical barriers, or of abandoning the spiritual work, 
while he brings out into strongest relief all that John 
Wesley may at mene have said in opposition to 
secession from the Establishment. A remark which the 
— Be — — — int will be — to have more 
than that special application. 8 ing of lay preachers 
he says: “If these had not — at hand + pre on 
the work it must then have drop through, for the 
clerical adherents were few in number at any one time, 
and they alone could not have ministered to the socie- 
ties, much less could they have ensu ed the continuity 
of the system.”—The series of popular manuals expla- 
natory of the Chief Ancient Philosophies is continued : 
Mr. William Wallace, M.A., Fellow and tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford, — the principles of Epicurean. 
ism, the outcome of which he regards as, at the best. 
“a life of quietism, of indifference to all save inti. 
mate friends; at the worst, “sensuality and mere 
selfishness.”” The illustration of Stoiciem, with its scorn 
of sersual indulgence, falls to the task of the Rev. W. 
W. Capes, who, indicating all that was commendable 
in the system, is not insensible to “ its pride, its hard- 
ness, and its airs of paradox. — Under the general title 
of The Fathers for English Readers,” the t Com. 
mittee of the Association is providing a series of hand- 
books, giving accounts of the chief “ Fathers” of the 
Christian Church, of their age and of their writings. 
The Rev. Charles Gore, who has undertaken the bio- 
raphy of Leo the Great, tells us that to appreciate 
his as he deserves we must feel that if Chrietianity 
is a soft and. gentle influence in social life, it is aleo 
and before ‘this an organisation and a Church, the 
bearer of a Divine message of truth, and gifted with a 
Divine authority of government.” The questionable 
character of this alliance may be in part gathered from 
the declaration of the biographer, that in extending 
Papal authority Leo was “ distinctly and consciously 
uilty of a suppressio veri, at any rate, which is not 
istinguishable from fraud.“ —In the Fortunes of 
Hassan, the author of Our Valley,” &., imparts, 
under the guise of a dog’s autobiography, informa. 
tion as to life in Turkey, introducing some _inci- 
dents suggestive of the oppression and misrule charac- 
teristic o Turkish domination. — My Lonely Lassie is u 
story by Annette Lyster, in which a young lady of noble 
birth, and possessed of most of the talents and graces 
which can adorn womanhood, faces and triumphantly 
overcomes the difficulties incident to the life of a 
governess, and eventually by a turn of fortune is 
enabled to take an acknowledged place in the ranks of 
the upper ten thousand.”—Sweet William is the title 
chosen by Mrs. Erskine for a little story abounding 
with pleasant dialogue, the interest of which turns 
upon a determination made by some juveniles to make 
their “lives sublime,” by striving to make others happy, 
gratifying results following in a somewhat — 
manner from their well-intentioned efforts.—Through 
the Rough Wind, by Crona Temple, is a story of the 
collieries, full of pathos, and teaching in an impressive 
manner excellent lessons.—A very pretty Christmas 
tule is that related by Austin Clare under the title, The 
Bella of F.eiberg. The plot turns upon an unfounded 
accusation, the evidence which establishes the inno- 
cence of the condemned being brought to light in an 
unlooked-for manner.—Her Wil! was Law is a homely 
story in rebuke of wilfulness.—A new series of sixpenny 
books with pictorial oleograph covers includes The 
Cellar of Mademoiselle, Ethel’s 223 — Sylvia's 
Enemy, Rather too Clever, The Lost Note, and Tub 
Travels. —Of new Christmas Cards we have a series of 
six with elegant floral designs very tastefully executed 
in gold and colours. 


OpTarntina CHARITABLE ConTRIBUTIONS BY FALse Par- 
Tencres.—At tho Petty Sessions at Tunbridge Wells, on 
Monday, a respectably dressed man named Henry Douglas 
was cha with obtaining charitable contributions by false 
and fraudulent pretences on the previous day. Mra. Thomson, 
wife of the Rev. J. Radford Thomson, ae of the Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church, said that the prisoner 
called at her house and said that he had been to Marseilles 
to see his son, but that while at Dieppe, on his return 
journey, he lost his bag containing from 42 to £3. His 
— had removed from Polegate, and he now wanted 
some one to advance him his third-class fare to London. 
She gave him 3s. 6d., he also stating that he was a member 
of the Rev. D. M. Jenkins's church at Mile-end. A shot 
time after the accused left, a person showed her a letter in 
the Nonconformist and Independent referring to the prisoner. 
The Rev. J. Tonson Smith, curate of St. James’s Church, said 
the accused obtained 3s. 4d. from him under similar circum- 
stances; but he stated that he hal been in the habit of 
attending witness’s church, and he promised to repay the 
money on the following day. The prisoner was apprehended 
while endeavouring to obtain money by a similar fraud of 
the Rev. J. Irving, Nonconformist minister of Beulah-road. 
The Rev. D. M. Jenkins, of the Mile-end Congregational 
Church, stated that he put the caution in the Nonconformist 
and Independent because he had heard that a man named 


| Douglas had been using his name for obtaining charitable 
The prisoner, who 


contributions at other places in Kent. 
said he had only told the plain truth to the people, and he 
had no doubt done wrong in obtaining more than one fare, 
but he did that because he wanted food, was sentenced to 
a month’s hard labour. 


— 
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THE TREATY OF TIENTSIN AND THE 
OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


Many of our readers may remember that in the course 
of his able speech on the opium traffic at the recent 
meeting of the Congregational Union—a speech which 
was exclusively reported in our paper—Dr. Legge, Pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Oxford, made certain historical 
statements relative to the Tientsin Treaty. In reply 
to Dr. Legge’s statements we have received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. H. N. Lay, which has also 
appeared in the Daily News :— 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—It is a pity that a good cause should be marred 
by imaccuracy as to facts. Statements have been ad- 
vanced of late, with more or less of precision, to the 
effect that the legalisation of the opium trade was 
wrung from Chinese fears. At the recent meeting in 
Birmingham Lord Elgin is credited, in so many words, 
with having “ exto at Tientsin the legalisation of 
the article in question. There is no truth whatever in 
the allegation, and I do not think, in fairness to Lord 
Elgin’s memory, or in justice to all concerned, that I 
ought to observe silence any longer. 

ointly with Sir Thomas Wade, our present Minister 
in China, I was Chinese Secretary to Lord Elgin’s 
Special Mission. All the negotiations at Tientsin 
passed through me. Not one word uponeither side was 
ever said about opium from first to last. The revision 
of the tariff, and the adjustment of all questions affect- 
ing our trade, were designedly left for after deliberation 
and arran t, and it was agreed that for that pur- 

e the Chinese High Commissioners should meet 
rd Elgin at Shanghai in the following winter. 
The Treaty of Tientsin was signed on the 26th June, 
1858, the fleet was withdrawn, and Lord Elgin turned 
the interval to accopnt by visiting Japan, and conclud- 
ing a treaty there. 

In the meantime, the preparation of the tariff devolved 
upon me, at the desire no less of the Chinese than of 
Lord Elgin. When I came to opium I inquired what 
course they 1 1 1 to take in respect to it. The 
answer was, We have resolved to put it into the tariff 
as “ yang yoh,” “ foreign medicine.” I urged a mode- 
rate duty, in view of the cost of collection, which was 

to. This represents with strict accuracy the 
amount of “extortion” resorted to. And I may add 
that the tariff, as prepared by mo, although it comprises 
some 300 articles of import and export, was adopted by 
the Chinese Commissioners without a single alteration, 
which would hardly have been the case had the tariff 
contained aught objectionable to them. 

Five months after the signature of the treaty of 
Tientsin, long subsequently to the removal of all pres- 
sure, the Chinese High Commissioners, the signatories 
of the treaty, came down to Shanghai, in accordance 
with the arrangement made, and after conference with 
their colleagues und due consideration, signed with Lord 
Elgin the tariff as prepared, along with other commer- 

ial articles which fad been drawn up in concert with 
the subordinate members of the Commission, who had 
been cha with that duty. 

The Chinese Government admitted opium as a legal 
article of import, not under constraint, but of their own 
free will deli tely. 

Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. N. LAY. 
Reform Club, Pall-mall, Oct. 20, 1880. 


Since the appearance of the above in the columns of 
our daily contemporary further correspondence has 
taken place. The Rev. F. Turner, secretary of the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, quotes 
the following from Lord Elgin’s published letters and 
correspondence relative to the negotiations of 1858 :— 
“T am sure that in our relations with these Chinese we 
have acted scandalously, and I would not have been a 
party to the measures of violence which have taken 
place if I had not believed that I could work out of 
them some good fer them.” Sir Thomas Wade, who 
was employed in the matter with Mr. Lay, wrote in 
1868 :—“ Nothing that has been gained, it must be re- 
membered, was received from the free will of the 
Chinese; more, the concessions made to us have been 
from first to last extorted against the conscience of the 
nation.” In the evidence given by him before the 
Select Committee on Indian Finance in 1871, Sir 
Thomas also declared that “ we have forced the Chinese 
Government to enter into a treaty to allow their sub- 
jects to take opium.“ Mr. Turner goes on to say :— 

Mr. Lay's apparently conflicting evidence can be easily 
harmonised with this. There was, and may still be, an 
absurd myth floating about London, to the effect that 
when the Chinese Commissioner came to this clause in 
the treaty he threw himself back in his chair, and 
refused to proceed. Whereupon one of Lord Elgin’s suite 
pulled him by the sleeve, and, with menaces, compelled his 
signature. Mr. Lay's story disposes of the mythical accretion, 
but does not touch the solid nucleus of fact—viz., that the 
introduction of opium was required by the British Govern- 
ment, and reluctantly yielded by China. 

When the British Government, in 1869, claimed the 
revision of the Treaty of Tientsin, the Chinese responded 
by demanding, with much earnestness, the prohibition 

the trude in opium. Sir Rutherford Alcock went to 
Calcutta to support the demand, but neither the Indian 
Government nor the Foreign Office at home complied 
with the request, and to this day the traffic is forced 
upon China. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, who was 
4 in 1858 Commissioner for the settlement of 
the trade and tariff regulations with China, states that 
he went through the tariff elaborated by Mr. Lay and 
the Chinese officials :— 

When we come to article “ opium,” I informe! the Com- 
missioner that I had received instructions from Lord Elgin 
not to insist on the insert'o1 of the drug in the tariff should 


| 


the Chinese Government wish to omit it. This he declined 
to do. I then proposed that the duty should be increased 
beyond the figure sug in the tariff; but to this he ob- 
jected on the ground that it would increase the inducements 
to smuggling. 

In a second letter Mr. Lay undertake to show from the 
Blue Book that neither at Tientsin nor at a later date 
at Shanghai was any force or menace of any kind re- 
sorted to, either in relation to the admission of opium or 
in respect to its legalisation: After quoting from Lord 
3 to Lord Malmesbury to the effect that 
the Chinese Commissioners conceded in general terms 
most of the demands of the British Government, Mr. 
Lay goes on to say 

Throughout the discussions in question opium was never 
once mentioned, and seeing that I had been for thre> years 
previously charged with the superintendence of the Customs 
collection in British trade, it would have been the most 
natural thing in the world for the Commissioners, without 
fear of the consequences, to adress any inquiries to me re- 
specting opium had they been so minded. But this they 
never did. I did not allude to it for the reason that it had 
not come on the tapis; while Lord Elgin had not instructed 
me either to speak or to be silent in the matter. 


Mr. Lay says the letter of the Chinese Commissioners, 


which is given in extensoin the Blue Book, contains no 
reference, nor trace of a reference, to opium. 


THE NEW BURIALS ACT. 
INTERMENTS. 


On Wednesday, the 20th, the first burial here under the 
new Act took place in the Church burial-ground, Dolvin- 
road, the service being conducted by the Rev. W. J. Lewis, 
the Superintendent of the Tavistock Wesleyan Circuit. The 
Tavistock Gazette says:—‘‘ The rev. gentleman met the 
cortége at the entrance to the ground, repeating, I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,’ and other short passages of 
Scripture. Arriving at the grave, Mr. Lewis read Psalm xc., 
and a portion of 1 Corinthians xv. This was followed by an 
abbreviated portion of the Wesleyan Burial Service, and an 
extempore prayer, the benediction closing a simple, but none 
the less solemn, service.” 

The first interment at Lancaster Cemetery under the new 
Burials Act took place on the 22nd inst., when the Rev. A. 
Scott, minister of the Centenary Con tional Church, 
officiated in the consecrated portion of the und. The 
deceased, a child two years and five months old, was a son 
of Mr. John Harrison, of Park-road, who is a member of 
Mr. Scott's congregation. The uisite legal notice was 
first sent to Mr. Swainson’s office, and afterwards to the Vicar 
of Lancaster (Rev. Canon Allen, D.D.). Accompanying the 
notice was a courteous note from Mr. Scott, pointing out 
that owing to circumstances connected with the death, 
rendering necessary an earlier interment than usual, there 
was not time to give more than 24 hours notice instead of 
48 as required by the Act, and hoping that permission would 
be granted. “An exceedingly friendly reply,” says the 
Lancaster Observer, “was returned by the Vicar, who in- 
formed Mr. Scott that he had no objection whatever in com- 
plying with the request. At the appointed hour the body 
was taken into the Dissenters’ Chapel, where Mr. Scott read 
two portions of Scripture and delivered a short address to 
the friends of the deceased, after which he completed the 
service at the grave-side.”’ 

The first burial at Milton under the new Act took place 
in the churchyard, on Thursday afternoon. The service was 
read by the Rev. J. Hadfield, Congregational minieter. The 
bell was tolled, and the Clerk gave the customary responses 
at the grave side. The Vicar, as usual,” says a local paper, 
showed the greatest possible courtesy.“ 


CLERICAL UTTERANCES. 


Rev. W. H. Sewell, vicar of Yaxley, who describes himself 
as “ author of ‘Christian Care of the Dying and the Dead,’”’ 
has published a letter giving “the reasons which compel me 
to refuse to enter any burial under the Act in the book of 
Burials belonging to my parish Church.“ Yaxley has a 
population of 462. The third, which really contains the gist 
of the whole, is thus stated: Because as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, I cannot class together with my own the 
minist rations of a Roman priest orother Dissenting minister.” 

The Bishop of Oxford in his letter to the rural Dean of 
his diocese, thus alludes to one point which is causing some 
excitement in clerical minds: “ The church bells may not be 
rung at any time without the incumbent’s consent. But I 
see no reason why, if it is asked, that consent should 
be refused hereafter to the tolling of the bell at a funeral for 
which it would have been granted if the Act had not been 
paw. The peal ordered to be rung before and after a 

urial was not meant to be an invitation to the service, and 


udgment, it would be neither 
wise nor kind (if asked for) without special cause to with- 
hold.“ 

The following letter, written by the Rev. C. N. Williams, 
the vicar of Sutton Valence, to his parish clerk (Mr. E. 
Davis) on the occasion of the funeral of a Dissenting 
parishioner on the 19th inst., has been printed and exten- 
sively circulated :—*‘ The Vicarage, Sutton Valence, Staple- 
hurst,—Mr. Davis, — Please remember to-morrow to have the 
church locked up, and even the tower door locked and no 
bell to be rung, and if the parties do not finish the service 
before eight o'clock they will be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
You cannot attend the funeral as parish clerk and join in 
the service, but you should attend to protect the church and 
graveyard, and as sexton to give orders as to filling up the 
grave. My fees and your charges you must ask for just the 
same, and they must be paid you. You have nothing to do 


with any certificate of burial. This must be transmitted to 


me by the person responsible for the burial.—C. N. W., 
Vicar.“ We are informed that the parish clerk did not act 
up to his instructions. 

The Bishop of Exeter, presiding at the Diocesan Con- 
ference, alluding to the Burials Act, said he had, in the first 
place, to acknowledge very warmly the remarkably Christian 
spirit in which the Act had been generally received 
— the diocese. There had been an almost unani- 
mous agreement amongst the clergy that it was their duty 
to be as conciliatory as possible in the administration of the 
Act, to endeavour, as far as they could, to prevent any evil 
which might naturally be expected to come from so great a 
change, and also to make it the opportunity of Christian 


kindness. He thought this deserved mention, and also 
deserved more honour than probably had been ly 
given it. But he would add one word of advice with regard 
to the public action of the slergy. He would 

advise that the clergy did not in any way make too much of 
the matter, or treat it as if it was a great deal more than it 
really was. Making too much of things of this sort was, un- 
questionably, a very mistaken policy, and was very likely 
et wa about evils which might otherwise be quietly put 
aside. 

Rev. Gerard Moultrie, vicar of Southleigh, writes: 
With the great majority of the clergy I look upon the 
passing of the Bill (rather than on the Bill itself) with much 
anger andanxiety. For it has recognised, what we absolutely 
decline to admit for a moment, the claim of a Legislature, 
composed of men of all religions and of none, to pass 
measures affecting the consecrated property of the Church 
without the consent of the Church herself. This cannot be 
denied. And the complicity of the Bishops in the measure 
has done more. Unless I am mistaken, it has (perha 
fatally) thrown back the conciliar movement in the Church. 
What is the use of debates in Convocation, discussions in 
diocesan conferences, and such like, if, in a crucial instance, 
when the opinion of fifteen thousand of the clergy was 
plainly and openly expressed, the Bishops took no notice of 
such expression, in their places in Parliament, but acted 
directly counter to them? The sole practical use of these 
conferences has hitherto been supposed to lie in the oppor- 
tunity they gave for promoting the Bishops to act as clerical 
representatives in the councils of the nation. Now this 
notion turns out to bea fiasco. The Bishops have thrown 
over their clergy in a matter affecting, practically, their 
clergy alone, and the sacred places entrusted to their 
protection.”’ | 

THE LAW AS TO CHURCH BELLE. 


Mr. Walter Phillimore writes to the Times concerning 
Church Bells and tke Burials Act: — There seems 
to be some doubt whether the clergy should allow 
a bell to be tolled at funerals taki place under 
the new Burials Act. One of the Bishops lately ob- 
served that it would be ungracious to refuse. I venture 
to think it would also be illegal. By the sixty-seventh 
canon, ‘when any is passing out of this life a bell shall be 
tolled. . . And after the party’s death, if it so fall 
out, there shall be rung no more than one short peal, and 
one other peal before the burial and one other after the 
burial.’ No reference is made to any kind of service, and 
doubtless these peals may be rung at the burial of the ex- 
communicate, the unbaptized, or suicides. How much 
rather, then, at burials under the new Act? Moreover, the 
passing bell,’ which now takes the place of the one short 
peal immediately after the death is known to the sexton, 
must almost of necessity be rung before the friends have 
elected to avail themselves of the Act. Would it not be at 
least unreasonable to forbid the same bell to be tolled 
at the funeral a day or two later? It has been decided by 
some modern j ts that the ion of the church 
key belongs to the incumbent. This, however, does not 
give him the right to control the ringing of the bells, as 
stated in the Bishop of Oxford’s recent letter to his arch- 
deacons. The bells are — property, but the custod 
thereof belongs to the churchwardens, who are di 
by the 88th canon not to allow the use of the bells on 
superstitious occasions ‘nor at any other time without 
good cause, to be allowed by the minister of the place 
and themselves.” It is clear that the control of the bells 
is canonically vested in the churehwardens, but that both 
they and the clergy are equal judges of what is a ‘ good 
cause’ for ringing. Neither can act without the other. 
Doubtless, if the minister or churchwardens tried to 
hinder the ringing of the bells on usual and proper occa- 
sion, such as the burial of a parishioner, they would be 
set right on application to a higher authority. The 
canons allow all the bells to be rung at the burial of a 
parishioner, and it is clearly not competent for a clergy- 
man to take away a privilege common to all parishioners 
merely because the relatives of the deceased chose to 
avail themselves of another privilege granted to certain 
classes by a modern statute.” 


THE REGISTER OF BURIALS. 


John Bull says: “The policy of the new Act is to con- 
found, under the common name of‘ Burial,’ the real right 
of the deceased to interment with the pretended right of 
his representatives to int the service in the pee se 
It assumes the Church Burial Register to be a Register of 
interments, kept by the Incumbent as lord of the soil, just 
as the Register of a cemetery is kept by theclerk. Conse- 
quently all interments, whether witb or without religious 
services, are to be entered in both. The fact, however, is not 
so. The Church Register is a Register of Burials—in the 
true sense of the word, i.e., of Christian burial according 
to the Order of the Church. . . . There is no evading the 
meaning of the Act. It uires the new ‘burials’ to be 
regis , in due order date, along with those of the 
Church, and the name of the person signing the certificate 
to appear as the officiating minister. [t threatens 
‘with misdemeanour all who sball refuse or neglect ‘duly’ 
to make the required entry; but what is ‘duly’? Is it the 
false entry pure and simple, or the unauthorised evasions 
which have been suggested? The alternative is not invit- 
ing; common sense declines the dilemma. If the clergy 
register their own burials as required by the Canon, they 
may leave alone the rest, till the lawyers have settled what 
they mean, and found people to do it. It is no charity to 
help a lame dog over the stile, when his object is to worry 
the flock.” 

CHURCHYARDS IN TRUST. 


A correspondent informs us that ements were 
recently made for the interment of a Nonconformist 
under the new Burials Act, at Skerton, near Lancaster, 
but at the last moment the vicar felt compelled 
to withhold his consent, on the ground, defined by 
the Bishop of Rochester, that churchyards in the hands of 
private trustees did not come within the operation of the 
Act. The clergyman seems to have behaved in a kindly 
Christian spirit. and it was agreed between him and the 
Rev. Adam Scott, the Nonconformist minister who was to 
have officiated, that it should be a joint service—the latter 
reading the lesson, 1 Cor. xv., in the church, and giving out 
a hymn and offering prayer at the graveside. 


MR. OSBORNE MORGAN, M.P. 


A deputation from one of the county associations of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist body having waited upon Mr. 
: Osborne Morgan, M. P., thanking him for bis exertions in 
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connection with the Burials Act, the right hon. gentleman | 
has replied stating that, although the measure just passed 
is not so comprehensive as the one which he broached, still 
it is as good as could be expected under the circumstances. 
The extensions which he made were obligatory as a matter 
of duty. Three questions »ppendel were put by the depu- 
tation to Mr. Morgan so as to make the provisions of the Act 
more explicit. First,—have the clergy a right to demand 
payment instead of the offerings (where offerings were cus- 
tomary ai the time when the present Act came into force) 
when the burial service is being carried on under the new 
law? Secondly, Have the clergy a right to refuse to bury 
in the respective churchyards persons who have resided in 
other parishes ? Thirdly, Are the 24 hours of Sunday to be re- 
nised as forming part of the 48 hours’ notice demanded 
by the Act? (A case was here mentioned where the —— 
men held the contrary.) To the two former questions Mr. 
Morgan returns a negative answer ; to the last an affirmative 
answer. Touching Query No. 2, he added :—*‘ The clergy- 
man has no right at all, :ndividually, under any circum- 
stance, to decline burying a non-parishioner. That which 
grows in the churchyard belongs to the clergymen for the 
benefit of the church. The burial ground isthe property of 
the parishioners, and the clergyman’s relationship to it is 
only that of a trustee.“ A proposal to present Mr. Morgan 
with a Welsh National Testimonial finds favour. 


MR. ROBERT LEAKE, M. . 


Rev. A. Brooke Clarke, rector of Collyhurst, Manches- 
ter, on the 15th inst., addressed the following letter to 
Robert Leake, Esq., M. P. “ Sir,—In opening a Baptist 
bazaar yesterday, you are reported to have stated that the 
Burials Bill lately had broken down one barrier to 
religious equality, for which you seemed to take some credit; 
bat have you considered the matter fully and fairly? I have 
now no burial ground attached to my church, and therefore 
am not personally interested in the matter; but I once held 
a parish in the country, and raised nearly £300, with some 
difficulty, by subscriptions, from my con taon and friends, 
and had a churchyard consecrated; and now, I ask, what 
right have Dissenters to a in the use of that church- 

? It was bought with Churchmen’s money and was 
intended for Churchmen's use. You have in the same way 
bought sor property with your money at various times 
what right have your neighbours to any claim upon it? Yet 
they have just as good a right and claim to it as Dissenters have 
to that churchyard. Social equality would be quite as just 
in dividing your property amoug your I as religious 
equality is in taking from —— what they provided 
for themselves, and giving it to those who have made no 
provision. Dissenters can build themselves chapels; why 
not provide themselves with chapelyards? As a Church- 
man, which you say you are, and as a just and honest man, 
unless you are willing to adopt fraternity and equality all 
round, you have no right to vote away the property 
of Churchmen any more than your own. Politics 
ought not to be allowed to warp the judgment nor lead 
men away from right and justice; and surely the clergy 
who complain of the Burials Bill have just cause to do so. 
Mr. Leake, in reply, under date Oct. 19, wrote: —“ Rev. 
Sir,—I have been unable to reply to your note of the 15th 
inst. untilthis moment. Let me thank you for your frank 
expression of disagreement with my opinions on the Burial 
Act. It affords me an opportunity of meeting your objec- 
tions, of whichI avail myself. You affirm that I have ‘ no 
right to vote away the property of Churchmen.’ I trust 
that I shall never claim sucha right. I am not conscious of 
having exercised such a power. By illustrations drawn from 
the tenure of private property, you would appear to argue 
that the permission accorded to Dissenters under the Burials 
Act to be buried with their own religious offices in the parish 
churchyard is an invasion of Churchmen’s proprietary 
rights. In support of — argument you cite the case of 
your former ＋ ts church had no graveyard ; with 
Churchmen’s help you added one to it, and you evidently 
feel that as this churchyard was made by Churchmen, they 
were its proprietors, and had a right to reserve it for 
their own use. But should not your reason correct 
your feeling by recalling to mind that when Church- 
men give anything to the Church, their gift becomes 
a possession of the Church? Now, the Church does 
not belong exclusively to Churchmen, but to the nation; 
and the nation admits into patriotic partnership both 
Churchmen and Dissenters. Donors to the national Church 
must expect to see the nation use their gifts at its discre- 
tion. Is this a disadvantage? You may think so—at 
times ; but inasmuch as you believe in the advantage of a 
State Church, you must accept disadvantage with ad- 
vantage. The State which grants high worldly position and 
privilege to the Church does so on conditions which should 
be loyally fulfilled by the Church ; and it requires obedience, 
which the Church should willingly render. The churchyard 
which you gave to your parish must accept the obligations 
imposed on parish churchyards. No doubt the presence of 
a Dissenting minister in the churchyard disturbs you as an 
innovation, and one not altogether pleasant. Is it, there- 
fore, necessarily unjust? Ido not think so; nor can I be- 
lieve that you will continue to think so when time and cus- 
tom have exercised their reconciling influences. I cheer- 
fully echo your opinion that ‘ politics ought not to warp the 
judgment,’ and would willingly persuade you that on the 
point under discussion politics Xo not warp mine. Is it not 
— possible that my judgment may determine thy politics ? 

e this as it may, politics’ shall not impede the expres- 
sion of my sincere regret that you feel so painfully the in- 
cidence of the recent reform.” 


CLERICAL AMENITIES IN CLAPHAM.—A pleasing instance 
of the good feeling which exists between Churchmen and 
Dissenters in the Clapham district was given on Tuesday 
morning, when the Rev. Aubrey C. Price, Vicar of St. 
James's, Clapham-park-road, opened a fancy bazaar in aid 
of the fund which is being raised for the erection of a new 
Baptist Chapel, in place of the present structure on Clap- 
ham-common, which has proved too small for the increasing 
congregation. The bazaar is being held in the Chapel itself ; 
and, in declaring it open, Mr. Price expressed in most 
emphatic terms the great pleasure which it gave him to take 
part in the proceedings. He had the greatest love and 
respect for their pastor, and for the work in which they 


were engaged. He said he was expressing the real feelings 
of his heart, and thanked them most heartily for the privilege 
of being present. Dr. W. B. Underhill was also present, and 
gave a brief address. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Cavrcn tw America raised 
during the past year 160,000 dollars for domestic, and 
158,651 for foreign missions. Of the amount contributed 
for domestic missions 28,662 dollars was designated for 
work among the Indians, and 9,350 dollars for work among 
the coloured le. 

Sheffield parish church was reopened by the Archbishop 
of York on Tuesday morning, after restoration and enlar 
ment, at a cost of £20,000, £10,000 of which was given be 
the late Mrs. Thornhill Gell, of Stanton-in-Peak. The 
Mayor and Corporation, the Cutlers’ Company, and other 
bodies attended. The services will be continued during the 
week. 

Tue Revisap New Trstament.—There will be a great 
lawsuit next year shen the revised New Testament appears. 
An eminent firm of London publishers has resolved to print 
an edition of the new version, and dispute the legal power of 
the Company of Revisers to hold a copyright, or transfer it 
to the Universities. Christian Life. 

Tue Arcasisnor or Lokk On RNLIdtous To_eration.— 
The Archbishop of York preached on Tuesday at the re- 
opening of the Sheffield Parish Church, and referred to the 
presence of many Nonconformists at the service. They 
kneel here,” he said, “and their thoughts go back to the 
times when etary enya | had little or no existence. I 
would that those times could come again, but we shall never 
see them. But for the Nonconformist to come into this 
house of God to worship where once his forefathers knelt, and 
to be sure of a tolerant and considerate welcome—that is a 
great gain.“ His Grace afterwards decided to leave the 
question of free and open sittings to those who had the ad- 
ministration of the church. 

Tux Oxrorp Untrverstry Commission.—Lord Selborne 
has resigned his seat on the Oxford University Commission, 
and Mr. Bradley, the Master of University College, has 
taken his place. This is — | more thana mere change 
of persons. Lord Selborne was by far the most influential 
man on the Commission, and he was believed to be respon- 
sible for many things in the Oxford schemes which, 80 
far as they are known, may be said to be certain of rejection 
in the House of Commous. Such, for example, is the reten- 
tion of clerical fellowships and headships in many colleges, 
and the introduction of new — offices in others. 
It is obvious that the fact of the Lord Chancellor being 
chairman of the Commission was an embarrassment to the 
Liberals who wished to subject these proposals to the most 
stringent Parliamentary criticism. We may conjecture, 
however, that the schemes will now undergo such alterations 
as may remove any necessity for hostile action. After all, 
what is wanted is the recognition of the principle of religious 
equality in university education; and on this point it is 
believed that the proposals of the Cambridge Commissioners 
are perfectly satisfactory. The resignation of Lord Selborne 
and the substitution of a liberal-minded man in his place 
give some hope that Oxford will not fall far behind.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Tux Exdtrtesn Cnunen Unton.—The Hon. C. L. Wood, 
president of the English Church Union, occupying the chair 
at the annual festival of the Union at Bristol, on Wednesday 
night said it was not only in regard to spiritual matters, or 
her creeds and sacraments, that the Churchwas being assailed, 
but her very claim to be a Church atall; and theories and 
judgments, limiting her existence to the last 300 years, 
asserted in fact that instead of being a portion of one Holy 
Catholic Church, she was nothing but a mere human inven- 
tion—a depart ment of the civilservice, with no higher claims 
to their allegiance than that which belonged to any other 
useful instrument for the exercise of moral police; while ou, 
the temporal side every year saw taken from her some little 
shred of the position which she had so long enjoyed. Mr. 
Bradlaugh’'s return to Parliament made any discussion of the 
Church's internal affairs in Parliament with the consent of 
Churchmen absolutely impossible. It disposed finally of the 
idea that Parliainent in any sense represented the laity of 
the Church, and in doing so by a necessary consequence it 
threw the Church back upon her independent organisation, 
and if they did not make it clear that there was a vital 
distinction between those who belonged to the Church and 
those who did not, they would have only themselves to thank 
if they found themselves powerless to meet dangers which 
they could already discern looming in the distance. 

THe CLeray AND DIsEsTaABLISHMENT.—John Bull says: 
“We are quite aware that the State connection is open to 
religious objections of no small importance. It is not only 
political Dissenters who demand the separation of Church 
and State. Pious Nonconformists of all denominations (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Wesleyans) are deeply convinced that 
State interference in ecclesiastical matters is injurious to 
religion itself, and they are not alone in this opinion. It is 
shared by the American and Colonial Churches, and has 
lately been growing fast among Churchmen at home. It is 
here the danger really lies. The Establishment will never 
be overthrown by Dissenters, political or religious, so long 
as the Church is resolved to maintain it. This is the con- 
viction of the assailants themselves. Mr. Lee, M.P., speak- 
ing at a Nonconformist meeting the other day on the subject 
of the new Burials Act, declared their hope of success to lie 
in winning Churchmen over to Disestablishment. . . Beyond 
the endowments, we know of no Establishment but the 
Ecclesisastical Courts, and the Bishops’ seats in the House 
of Lords, and confidence in both has been rudely shaken. 
The Public Worship Act has undermined the first, and the 
Burials Act the other. Theconviction is fast growing among 
Churchmen that the Bishops are out of place in Parliament 
as now constituted. Their attendance in the House of Lords 
takes them away from their dioceses, and requires an ex- 
penditure that might be available for new bishoprics. It 
sets a gulf between them and the clergy which painfully 
contrasts with the loving intercourse enjoyed by other 
Bishops, American and Colonial. What is worse, it suffocates, 
instead of giving expression to, the voice of Convocation.” 

Tux Bevoran CLR AND THe Government.—A letter 
from Brussels says: —“ The clerical provocations to civil 
war continue. At Bruges placards have been placed in 
the churches announcing that a funeral service for Cockuyt, 
‘killed at Heule as a victim of the Ministers Frére, Rolin, 
and Van Humbeeck, and of the Provincial Governor Hey- 
vaert,’ will be celebrated. An influential member of the 


Chamber will propose that the pay, granted by the State to 
the Catholic clergy, be reduced in proportion to the number 


— 


of people now excommunicated. This would diminish the 
pay by about one-half. It is also proposed to suppress the 
pay of all curates whose services have, in consequence of 
the wholesale excommunications, become useless. 
Government will certainly propose measures of the kind 


during the Parliamentary session, with will commence next 
month. The action brought b Monsignor Dumont, Bishop 
of Tournai, against the Belgian Ministers of Justice (who 
is also minister of all affairs of public worship) and of 
Finance, and Monsignor du Rousseaux, Bishop of Eumenia 
i.p.i., and apostolical administrator of the diocese of 
Tournai, came on Saturday before the Tribunal of First 
Instance at Brussels. Monsigneur Dumont claims the pay 
uted by the Constitution and the laws to the Bishop of 
ournai, and the restitution to him of the sums paid till 
now as salary from the estate to Monsignor du Rousseaux, 
who, if he requires a salary, ought, it is contended, to 
claim it at Eumenia i.p.i. The Government has for the pre- 
sent suspended the further payment of the episcopal salary. 
The pleadings of the coun ed in the cases will com- 
mence in about a month.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Roman CatTnuoticism in Geruanr.—“ To understand the 
consequences of the Kultarkampf in Germany,” writes a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gasette, you ought to visit 
the country districts Of the Rhine provinces. It was thus 
that, spending a few days at Cansem on the shores of the 
Saar, near T'réves, I found in the environs more than half of 
the villages without priests. When a ours dies his place is 
not filled, because the bishop will not submit to the Falk 
Laws, and particularly because he protests against signify- 


ing the appoinment of a new curé to the Government. 0 
curés that are left go from place to place in turn to say 
mass in the neighbouring churches. e inhabitants of the 


villages that are deprived of their priest attend on these 
occasions in overflowing crowds. The curé gives out where 
mass will be said on the following Sunday. You might 
imagine yourself carried back to the French Revolution and 
‘93. More than half of the churches and the priests’ houses 
are shut up. The Seminaries no longer train young 
Levites who are considered admissible; and inasmuch, 
moreover, as many Sen inaries are closed, the moment is not 
very far off, if the — r pee goes on, when every 

will find itself deprived of esiastics. What is curious 
that while the population remains faithful to the Church 
they also remain entirely submissive to the authority of the 
Government. They respect alike the Pope and the Em- 
peror. The truth is that military service has prodigiously 
developed the sentiment of passive obedience. But Prince 
Bismarck, who believes that religion is one of the principal 
bases of the social order, hesitates at the notion of producing 
a state of things in which all religious services shall have 
disappeared from the Catholic provinces. Hence his en- 
deavours to come to an understanding with the Vatican.” 

Tux “Lion” Ssreuow.—In perpetuation of an ancient 

custom annually celebrated at 8t. Katherine Cree Church, in 
Leadenhall-street, the Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D., rector, 
on Saturday preached what is termed the Lion sermon. 
The preacher, in the course of his remarks, alluded to the 
fact that about 250 years ago upon that very day Sir John 
Gayer, a citizen of London, who afterwards became, Lord 
Mayor, was in the deserts of Arabia upon business which 
required his own personal attention. By some means he 
became detaehed from the caravan, and while quite alone 
and unarmed, he was much alarmed at ng a lion 
approaching him. knowing what to do, he fell 
upon his knees, and asked the Lord to deliver him from his 
perilous position. The lion looked at him savagely, but 
upon seeing bim in this position, after a few moments, 
walked away in an opposite direction. The merchant 
on rising from his knees made a solemn vow that 
upon his safe return home he would commemorate this 
providential deliverance by some benevolent act. Upon 
reaching England he accordingly left a sum of money to 
provide for this sermon every year, in addition to a bequest 
to the parish church of his native town—Plymouth. The 
rector further mentioned that Sir John Gayer, in consequence 
of his loyal attachment to King Charles I., was ordered by 
Cromwell's Parliament to pay a fine of 2500, a considerable 
sum at that time, and that in default of payment he was 
committed to the Tower. In the British Museum might be 
seen a copy of his petition to Parliament asking, not for 
mercy, but for justice. He ultimately obtained his freedom, 
and goon afterwards died. Considerable interest was dis- 
played in the service, and it was understood that somo 
descendants of Sir John Gayer were among the congregation. 
—Citizen. 

Tue Fisnpourne Lecturr.—“* A Churchman” thus 
writes to the Berwick Journal: Most of your readers are 
aware that in connection with the Parish Church is a lec- 
tureship called ‘The Fishbourne Lecture,’ endowed by the 
Mercers’ Company of London. This lectureship was for 
many years held by the late Rev. Wm. Proctor, of Dod ing- 
ton. At his death, the Rev. Clementi Smith was appoint 
and a new law having come into operation, prior to the 
decease of Mr. Proctor, it was expected that the lectureship 
would become valuable to the parish. The law I allude to 
is the ‘ Lectures Act,’ 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 5%, by which lec- 
turers may be compelled by the Bishop, with the as:ent of 
the incumbent, to reside in the parish, to have no duties 
elsewhere, and to act as assistant curate. This law has 
never been put in force here, and the consequence has led to 
what I can term by no other name than a piece of jobbery in 
the Church. The Rev. Clementi Smith, it is alleged for the 
benefit of his health, has received the Bishop of Durham's con- 
sent to leave the parish for two years ; the general opinion 
is that the rev. gentleman is leaving the parish for good, and 
this opinion is e out by the fact that he is trying to 
sel! his house, and that his furnitare is to be sold next week. 
The value of the lectureship is 2380 per annum, and the 
Rev. Clementi Smith, it is stated, is to pay the Vicar of 
Berwick £70 a year for delivering the lecture, he pocketing 
£310 for doing nothing. It is stated that the Bishop 
of Durham has sanctioned this arrangement, and the Vicar 
of Berwick has acquiesced init. Is there not something in 
the whole affair like trafficking in things sacred ? and is not 
the Bishop wrong for sanctioning it, and the Vicar of Ber- 
wick a party to it by agreeing to do work, for which the 
Mercers’ Company pay £380, for the paltry sum of 270? 
If the Rev. Mr. Smith’s health will not permit him to reside 
in the parish, why does he not resign the lectureship, and 
thus allow some one to be appointed who will honestly and 
conscientiously — the duties for which he is pail. 
It is a scandal that such a piece of jobbery should be allowed, 
and it is discreditable to every one who anything to do 
with it. I know not whether the Mercers’ Company are a 
party to the arrangement, If they are, it certainly is a 
strong argument why the constitutions of the London 
Companies should be overhauled, and a guarantee secured 
that the large funds at their disposal are applied to the 
purposes intended by the founders, and not to the 
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pensioning of friends or relations, or to the lazy members 
of their own bodies.” 
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“MR. CONGREVE 
CONSUMPTION, &c., &.“ 


The following is an EXTRACT from an 
ARTICLE in the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, 


Edited by Rev. M. BAXTER, 
DATED AUGUST 25, 1880. 


‘Our attention has been called to a pamphlet on the treatment 
of this terrible malady, and on asthma and diseases of the lungs 
in general, by Mr. George Thos. Congreve, of Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham—a Christian gentleman, well known to most of our 
leading ministers, Mr. Spurgeon among the rest, who at a recent 
meeting spoke very highly of him, stating that many members 
of bis Church and Pom om J of his College had consulted him with 
remarkable success. One instance in Mr. Congreve's work de- 
caving special notice is that of Rev. Jas. Smith, formerly of 
the College, who was restored after the case had been pro- 
nounced hopeless. Other extraordinary cases are rela by 
Mr. Spurgeon’s first student, Rev. T. W. Medhurst, and many 
more from ministers too numerous to mention. 

The author has studied the subject for many years, both at 
the Londcn hospitals and with his father, and in a private sphere 
of observation, enlarging = by year. Weare glad to hear of 
his continued success, an tly recommend a perusal of 
the work, that the afflicted may judge for themselves. 

The fatality of consumption in this country has been strange 
and fearfal. We know not anything more painfal in the annals 
of disease than the ture and d line of the young 
who having for twenty years, more or less, enjoyed health an 
vigour, are smitten down like a fragile flower, mental powers 

ing for the most part unimpaired. The author y says 
in his opening chapter :— 
“ * The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 

Must fall the earliest prey 

Though by no hand antimely snatched, 
The leaves must droop away ; 

And yet it were a ter 

To watch it with ring leaf y leaf, 
Than see it plucked to-day.’ 

How many a fond parent's hopes have been blasted by this 
cruel malady, who can tell? How many a lovely girl, just 
bursting into beauty, the object of a father’s delight and a 
mother's tender care, has drooped away— withering like a flower, 
leaf by leaf, not plucked by untimely hand, but wasted by an 

unsnus because unseen. There has been a bright 
flush on her cheek, boding no good, remarked only by the pro- 
There has been a languishing into outward love- 
liness, 23 there 1 2 and cone cag Uncon- 
scious of the danger at slight cough and very trifling pain, 
they have allowed the foe to pursue his secret march, until the 
mischief done is past all hope of remedy by common means. 

“ And that idol of the mother's heart, that child of hope, * 
out a 


dream been o 
with her suffering child. 


Mr. Congreves work proceeds to trace the ‘Causes of 


„ * Gently, moat ly on thy victim's head, 

4 tay seine 21 Let me decay 

Like the expiring lamp.“ 
Then rapidly sketching out and — of various Fallacies 
of treatment. he shows by incontrovertible argument that this 
terrible malady is ‘curable.’ by judicious treatment and proper 
auxiliary means, when the lungs are not wholly wasted, and that 
no case should be abandoned in hopeless despair. To this are 
added valuable chapters on Diet, Air, Exercise,’ &c., &c. 

“ Mr. Congreve gives about sixty selected cases, running over 
past years. The more new and recent cases, we believe, are 
given from time to time in the various advertisements (that is, 
we presume, some of the more important ones): many who derive 

benefit, unfortunately object to their names appearing. 

With pleasure we subjoin some letters and extracts of letters 
wale Seve just come to hand, and which have been sent un- 
80 . 


A lady at Tunbridge Wells, whose name and full address may 
be obtained from Mr. Congreve, writing May 20, 1880, says,— 
‘** Your treatment of consumption has been the means not only 
1 my life, =< — me to — —— . 
to use eve un commending friends er- 
— with the —4 — 


The following is from Rev. John 8. Allsop, pastor of Zion 
Chapel, Burton-or-Trent :— 
‘“* 64, Branstone-road, May 22, 1880. 
„Dran SIA, I have found the four bottles of medicine very 
useful. Onecase is that of a young woman, very poor, to whom 
I gave it. She is now so much better that she can work, and 
come to chapel. The change is wonderful! Now, will you send 
me four moro on the same terms, for the same purpose? If 
you think it worth while to use my letter, do so.’ 


„Again, F. W. Thomas, of Postymineter, Newport 


consulted, and now I humbly ask your assistance in this. 
“The Rev. W. B. Booth, of the East End Christian Mission, 
ee Le eee aed dee ee 
been beneficial, especial BO in 
— enn of cus — j 
„Wo are glad to say that Mr. Co 's remedies are not 
engensive Ss ang cose, Bo coe) tant = than £1 per month, 
our readers will gather from the two letters quoted that 
his el, At the 
treatise he states . — 1 


induoed -. these remedies to the world.“ 
N.B.—The book referred to in the above article may be had, post 


free, for five stamps. 


P NOTICE.—'Times for Consultation at Coombe Lodge, 
are TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY MORN- 
INGS ONLY. Patients from the country are recommended 
to choose the two former days. 

Mr. Congreve has secured the valuable assistance of his 
son-in-law, J. A BROWN, M.R.O.8., L. S. A. 


COUNTRY PATIENTS will find at the end of MR. 
CONGREVE'S book a Series of TABULATED OUES- 
TIONS, for guidance in describing their cases, which will 
obviate the necessity of a personal interview. 


London Congregational Union. 


HE HALF-YEARLY MEETING will be held in 

the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on TUESDAY, 
November 2, 1880. Chairman, HENRY W RIGHT Eg. J.P. 

At three o'clock the Chairman will deliver his address. This will be 


followed by a Confere “The A ve Power of tion- 
alism.” on te enry Batchelor, of Blackheath. 


. Paper by the Kev. 

Galleries open to the . 

— — six the Rev. JOS. COOK, of Boston, America, will deliver 
a on 

“ METHODS OF MEETING MODERN UNBELIEF.” 

0 The — to the lecture will * by ticket until 6.15, when the 

oors thro to the 

9 vb NDREW MEARNS, Secretary, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, October 27, 1839. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at HARE- 
COURT CHAPEL, CANONBURY, on SATURDAY, 6th 
November, 1890, at three o'clock, p.m, when the large STAINED 
GLASS WINDOW, placed in the c to the memory of the late Rev. 
A. RALEIGH, D D. will be EX Dto VIEW. 
The Rev. W. M. Statham will take the chair, and the Rev. Gordon 


Calthrop, Vicar of St. Augustin s, Highbury New park; the Rer. 
Oswald Dykes, D.D., the Rev. John 11 D. D., the Rev. Henry 
Allon, D. D., the Kev. Joseph Parker, D. D., and other friends are ex- 


pected to address the meeting. 
A collection will be made towards the cost of the window. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Edited by Rev, J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 
THE e ALIS T for November, 


ce ls., Contains 


CABINET PORTRAIT or tax LATE Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, 
of Westminster. With Bi ical Sketch. 

HAVE WE CONVERTING ER? 

ANTIDOTE TO AN ANXIOUS SPIRIT. By M. BERSIER. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 

DR. DEXTER 8 COUNGREGATIONALISM. 

THE CHURCH CONGRESS. By a NONCONFORMIST. 

MR. DALE ON EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY, &c., &c. 


A portrait of Henry Leo, Esq. — will appear in the December 
num . 


DR. DEXTER'S CONGREGATIONALISM. 
Now ready, royal 8vo., cloth, 1,082 pages, price 21. 
THE CONGREGATIONALISM 


OF THE LAST 800 YEARS, 
AS SEEN IN [TSLITERATURE. With special reference to cer - 
tain Recondite, Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
grapical Appendix. By Hunt rr Dexren, D. D. 


In its wide range of reading, ita minute and patient research, its ex 
pee of i and principles, and in the sobricty, breadth, 
„and indisputableness of its conclusions, the work is monu- 
The volume will have an place in Congregational 
and genera! libraries — British Quarterly Review. 
„„ Early orders should be given for copies of this work, as only 
a very limited number remain on sale. 


MR. R. W. DALE’S NEW BOOK. 
Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


With an Address onthe Work of the Christian Ministry, in a period of 
Decay and Transition. By K. W. DALE, M.A. of Bir- 
mingham. 


MEN WORTH REMEMBERING.” 
Now ready, price 2s. Gd. each. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 

By Dr. STOUGHTON. 


HENRY MARTYN. 
By Canon BELL, D D. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A NEW HANDBOOK OF 
ANTHEMS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Containing 57 Anthems, of which the words are taken chiefly from 


Holy Scriptare, and the Music is carefully selected and arran 
for Congrogutional Singing. Large Type lition, royal 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. ll Type tion, limp cloth, Is. G. The Words only, 
18mo, cloth, 4d. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
THE 16TH EDITION OF 


“SISTER DORA.” 
NOTICE.—The Six'eenth Edition of “ SISTER 
DORA.” A Biography by MARGARET LONS- 
DALE, with Portrait Engraved on Steal by C. H. 


Jeens, and one Illustration, is now ready, crown Bro, 


cloth, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1, Paternoster-square. 


Evangelical Continental Society. 
URGENT APPEAL. 
12 Society’s financial year closed on the 13th of May 
last with a deficit of £685. 


To remove this heavy burden, and to enable the Society to carry on 
— the Committee appeal for help to their frien 1s 
especially to such 


operations, 
— A. the country, and as have lately been 
— in Europe. 


Reer 
5 gro Dn 
22 make the — of mission wor =o the Conti. 


nent a matter of vast moment. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received b 
kK L 


_13, Blomfield-street, London-wall, E c. September, 1880. 2 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- ptic Cocoa or 


Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
u . t 
— — 2 
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ENGLAND AND THE GREAT POWERS. 


Tose who cherish the hope, as we imagine most 
honest Englishmen do, that the approaching settle- 
ment of Eastern Europe will be complete and final, 
and that Turkish tyranny, which is now become 
unspeakably stupid and brutal, will vanish from the 
Continent for ever, can desire nothing better than 
that the ring of Pashas, with the SoLrax at their 
head, should oppose a dull and dogged resistance 
to every arrangement which is proposed by the 
European Powers. That is the game which he is 
playing, timidly and with every profession of com- 
pliance, in the case of Dulcigno ; that is the game 
which he will play more boldly in the case of Greece ; 
and Europe, in insisting, as she will be compelled 
sooner or later to insist, on the execution of the 
mandates which, in the interests of order, she is 
constrained to issue to the Turkish Government, will, 
however little she may intend it, sign the sentence 
of its doom. The pressure which has been put 
— — the Turk by the naval demonstration — 

vanced by many stages the question of his expul- 
sion from Europe. It is now freely spoken of, and 
influential persons hold conversations which creep 
into the newspapers as to who is to be his successor. 
There looms now on the near horizon of all the 
Cabinets of Europe the real Eastern Question: 
Who is to occupy Constantinople when the Turk 
can stay there no longer—when the land, like 
Canaan of old, casts him out? It is asplendid 
inheritance, the peerless city of the East—a city 
whose importance will increase year by year as 
the overland route to India and China gets deve- 
loped. Who can be trusted with it—that is, who 
will hold it in trust, to keep the great highway 
open for the commerce of the world ? 

This is the question which is behind the reluct- 
ance of certain of the great Powers to proceed 
further in the direction of coercion. They know 
that coercion means the dissolution of the Empire, 
and they cannot trust each other about the suc- 
cession. We believe that there is a secret under- 
standing between Germany and Austria that Austria 
is to have it if she can get it. But in the present 
state of Euro public opinion, Austria could 
not place herself on the Bosphorus without a great 
war. Therefore the Turk is to be spared all further 
pressure at this moment ; the status quo is to be 
preserved if possible; and the adventurous policy 
of England, which would precipitate the catas- 
trophe, is to be frowned down. But this policy 
goes upon the oe that if Europe holds her 
hand now that she has gained a promise of the 
surrender of Dulcigno, all will settle down in the 
East into a state of quiescence, and so allow the 
Great Powers to attend, for a time, at any rate, to 
their own concerns in peace. Nothing can be 
further from the probabilities, nay, the certainties, 
of the case. Let Turkey alone, and she will most 
certainly compel the renewal of the European 
pressure ; if does not, by her dire anarchy, 
compel Europe to take counsel about the practical 
administration of the Government in the provinces 
which are utterly weary of her yoke. For the last 
generation Turkey has been kept going by gold of 
the West; and, till the advent of the Liberal Go- 
vernment to power, the moral support of England 
was supposed to be on her side. th sources of 
stren are now withdrawn, while the internal 

verty and distress accumulate. The new feature 
in the Eastern Question is that the native Turks 
are beginning to look to the West for de- 
liverance from a yoke which is too cruel 
to be borne; and by none probably would the fall 
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of the Suntan’s throne be hailed more joyfully 
than by the native population of the Empire. 
There is no desire on the part of any Western State 
to expel the Turk from Europe. The humbler 
classes in Turkey are very honest and laborious, 
and they are content with one wife, whom they 
cannot always rule. They would be very good 
subjects of a Christian ruler, should one be estab- 
lished at Constantinople, and would enjoy a 
measure of peace and prosperity unknown to them 
for, at any rate, 200 years. All that Lurope wants 
to get rid of is the Government and its harpy 
myrmidons. Let them be relegated to the Conti- 
nent from which they sprang, and the fairest pro- 
vinces in Europe, now well-nigh a wilderness, will 
once more rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

The reason why the English policy in the East 
is simple, clear, and bold, is that England has but 
one object in view—the good of the populations in- 
habiting the Empire; all the other Powers have 
two. There is not one of them which is not think- 
ing more of the great war which they are all antici- 
pating, and of possible alliances in view of it, than 
of the prosperity of the people of the Balkan 
peninsula. They have all one eye on European 
politics, and another, and by no means the keenest, 
on the East. Hence their halting, indecisive 

licy. They are afraid of any decisive action, lest 
it should irritate an enemy, or alienate a possible 
ally. St. James in one pithy sentence gives the 
key to the present attitude of the Continental 
Powers :—‘‘ A double- minded man is unstable 
in all his ways. England has no need to look 
out ahead and to take measures against the 
coming storm. She does not greatly believe in it, 
and she will lie very much outside its sphere if 
it comes. She can calmly and honestly ask, what 
is the best for the peoples of the Balkan 

ninsula; sure that what is best for them is best 
or her, and best for Europe and all mankind. 
The Austrians and Germans, the French, Italians, 
and Russians, have all schemes, or fears, or hopes 
which cloud their vision and paralyse their action. 
Those honestly conscious of an unselfish motive can 
act with an openness and a decision which the 
self-seekers can never compass; and it is this con- 
sciousness of an ulterior motive which prevents a 
hearty co-operation with England in the work of 
coercion—a coercion of tyrants which would be 
salvation to their victims and a deliverance to the 
world. 

But we believe that in spite of themselves they 
will be compelled not only to maintain the concert, 
but to make it operative. Turkey will not suffer 
Europe to let her alone. Month by month the 
Central Power grows weaker, the treasury poorer, 
the army more discontented, the people more rebel- 
lious. The Greeks have mustered and drilled an 
army which is, at any rate, capable of so occupying 
the Turks that the disaffection which fills the 
empire will break out into an open flame. But it 
does not depend on the Greeks. If the Greeks 
remain quiescent, the disorganisation and dissolu- 
tion must still proceed. The Greeks may precipi- 
tate it; and in the present condition of the capital 
we believe that they would incur no great danger 
in seizing their province and defying the Porte. 
The first note of war would rouse the provinces 
which Lord BEAconsFIELD separated, but which are 
destined to be one. They are already stirring in an- 
ticipation of the outbreak ; the Armenians say plainly 
that they most rely on their own right hand to save 
them ; the Arabs are full of dangerous excitement ; 
the whole Empire is waiting for the signal to create 
that anarchy, out of which alone a new order can 
spring. Had the Turks been wise in their genera- 
tion, they might by prompt concessions have 
secured something like a new lease of power from 
Europe; but now it is too late. Europe may hold 
her hand and refuse to go on with England to the 
only measure which can avert or moderate the im- 

nding deluge ; but she will find her hand forced 

y the impatience of the Greeks, or the incurable 
folly and perfidy of the Porte; and she will then 
have to repair the mischief which her unreadiness, 
to use the mildest term, allowed to grow to 
dangerous proportions, perhaps at the cost of a 
general war. 


THE IRISH PROSECUTIONS. 


To the believers in progress and the true friends 
of Ireland who have persistently maintained that 
the one way of repressing the discontent of the Irish 
people was to treat them with justice, few things 
could have occurred more depressing and dis- 
appointing than the fact that the Government feel 
themselves compelled to have recourse to the prosecu- 
tion of the principal agitators of the Land League. 
It is all the worse, because the procedure must be 
specially distasteful to those on whom it has been 
forced by the stern necessities of their position. 
Mr. PARNELL, with infinite bad taste, which was 
o jualled only by his singular unfairness, sneered the 


other day at the humanitarianism of the Cur | 


SEecRETARY, and sought to prove himself possessed 
of a new talent by fixing on his opponent the nick- 
name of Bucxsnot Forster. A more wicked and 
unjustifiable attempt to create a prejudice against a 
pu lic man we do not remember. if Mr. Forster 

ad pursued the tactics of his predecessor, and had 
treated Ireland, her members, and her affairs with 
an insolent contempt, breathing the worst spirit of 
the English aristocrat, we could have under- 
stood a violence which made Mr. Parnetu forget 
those honourable instincts which, even in the very 
heat and passion of controversy, ought to guide 
every disputant who wishes to retain the charac- 
ter and name of a gentleman. But Mr. For- 
sTER has given unquestionable proof, not only 
of his humanity, but of his conscientious desire to 
master the difficult problems of the Irish question, 
and to solve them in a spirit of justice and gener- 
osity. He undertook the duties of an office supposed 
to be inferior to that which he might properly have 
claimed, simply in the * that he might signalise 
his administration by doing something towards 
establishing better relations between the two 
83 In his anxiety to meet the wishes of the 

rish members, and to provide against what he 
deemed the possible oppression of landlordism, he 
proposed a Bill which sowed dissension in his 
own party, hindered the special work which the 
Government had to do, and exposed it to 
a mortifying rebuff in the House of Lords, and 
prepared special humiliation for himself. At the 
beginning of the session, no one in the new 
Ministry was regarded with more indulgence by the 
Tory aristocrats; at its close not even Mr. Gra- 
sTONE himself inspired a greater amount of dis- 
trust and indignation. The secret of this loss of 
prestige was his resolution to do something effec- 
tual for Ireland. This is the Minister whom Mr. 
PARNELL has chosen to revile and lampoon, although 
in his secret heart he must know that there is not 
among possible Secretaries one who would bring to 
the consideration of Irish affairs a truer sympathy 
with the people, or a more fixed resolution to 
recress all their proved grievances. But this is 
the Minister, also, who has found himself driven 
to contemplate the prosecution of Mr. PARNXRLL and 
his friends. 

It seems presumptuous for those who are not in 

ssession of all the facts by which the Government 
—— been influenced, in any decision they ma 
have reached, to question the wisdom of their 
resolve. It is certain that they have information 
of which we and the public in general know 
nothing ; and it is equally certain that all their own 
prepossessions would lead thein to avoid extreme 
measures, unless they were convinced of their 
imperative necessity. We have, therefore, the best 
possible guarantee for the wisdom of their action, 
since it is sure that they will not be governed by 
assion or proceed on any doubtful reports, What 
is more, the condition of the country is mani- 
festly such as to demand some energetic mea- 
sure on the part of the Executive, and there is here 
a difference between the present crisis, and that 
produced by the repeal agitation under O’Con- 
NELL. That great demagogue had a power over 
the people which he employed to prevent deeds of 
violence, much more of bloodshed. He worked by 
means of monster demonstrations, but he not only 
kept within the limits of the law himself, he 
effectually discouraged deeds such as those 
which have shocked all England during the last 
few weeks. Unless we are imposed upon by the 
statements of panic-stricken landlords, or the ex- 
aggerations of sensational penny-a-liners, there is 
in certain parts of Ireland a reign of terror. The 
landlord is not allowed to receive his rent; the 
tenants who would pay are intimidated by threats 
of murder; lawless mobs restore the evicted, or 
expel the unoffending man who may have taken a 
farm in contravention of the meaning of the Land 
League; and now and again a base, bloody, 
and brutal murder (we = O'ConneELL's 
epithets) startles the nation. Murderers, instead of 
being viewed with odium and horror, are regarded 
as heroes, and the peasantry make themselves 
accomplices intheircrime. While all this is going 
on, Mr. PanxRLL and his associates devote every 
Sunday to the work of lashing the people to fury 
against the law, the lawmakers, and the law ad- 
ministrators, the landlords and the Government, 
without even pronouncing a bold and honest con- 
demnation of the deeds 3 wickedness done 
by men in their own ranks. Nay, the cries from 
the crowd, such as, Pay them with lead,” provoke 
no outburst of righteous indignation, seldom even 
the mildest of dissuasives from these threatened 
atrocities. 

Such a state of things is intolerable. The 
Government cannot permit it, and ought not to 
permit it, to continue. It is folly to talk about 
theinjustice perpetrated by landlordism, to point out 
the evils of the system, to insist that Irish tenants 
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have wrongs to which neither Englishmen nor Scotch- 
men would submit. It is all true, and much more 


beside, but it is away from the mark. It furnishes a 
good reason for reform in the Land Laws, but none 
or tolerating seditious speeches or condoning mur- 
derous deeds. We are strong believers in freedom 
of speech, but if a Government allow men to spout 
treason, the only excuse for its toleration is that it 
can afford to despise the speakers. But this is 
hardly so in the preseut instance. Mr. Parnecu is 
a much less extraordinary individual than some 
amongst us appear tosuppose. We fail to discover 
in him any grandeur of pu , or loftiness of 
patriotism, or wisdom in political foresight, or elo- 
quence of speech. He has dogged obstinacy, 
bitterness of .spite, overweening self-confidence, 
considerable mastery of detail. We see nothing 
else in him. That such an agitator has been able 
to acquire such influence is a tribute, we believe, 
not to his power, but to the intense feeling of the 
ople to whom he has appealed. The fire burns 
use the materials were so inflammable that any 
spark was sufficient to ignite them. This makes 
it all the more necessary to trample out the 
spark. 

If the Government, having maturely weighed 
the difficulties that may interfere with their success, 
have resolved to prosecute, we can only hope that 
their expectations will be realised. If Mr. PanxxLL. 
and his friends have not broken the law, the law 
itself must be in a loose and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. These gentlemen are not only seditious 
talkers, but they are at the head of a formidable 
organisation which is intended to check the proper 
action of the law, and one indirect result of which 
is the frequent perpetration of deeds which are a 
disgrace to a civilisedcommunity. If by the pro- 
secution of the leaders the confederation can be 
weakened and the crimes checked, we shall be the 
first to rejoice that our anxieties on the point have 
been excessive, if not altogether baseless. What we 
fear is the waste of valuable time; the growing dis- 

ust of the public with wearying prosecutions that 
their slow length along; and finally abor- 

tive results, either through the refusal of juries to 
convict or the discovery of some technical plan for 
which there are so many openings in proceedings 
so lengthy and complicated. But the Ministry have 
the responsibility of dealing with difficulties which 
have been enormously increased by the refusal of the 
House of Lords to pass what would have been a 
measure both of conciliation and of prevention. The 


Lords eat the sour grapes, but it is the teeth of the 


Ministry which are set on edge. Under any cir- 
cumstances, they are entitled to the full confidence 
and support of their party. They are Liberals in 
the truest sense, and we are satisfied that in all 
their action they will be as careful to maintain the 
proper safeguards of liberty as to preserve the secu- 
rity of property and the authority of law. For our- 
selves, we are not less earnest as reformers nor less 
sensible of the grievances of which Irish tenants 
have to complain because we insist that the country 
shall not be dominated by men whose aim seems to 
be to bring the law into contempt. 


DRINK TRAFFIC REFORM. 


Sin Witrraip Lawson is never a depressing 
speaker, and no one can feel surprised if, at the 
recent meetings of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
he was more than usually exuberant. The adop- 
tion by the House of Commons of a resolution in 
favour of Local Option, was a very natural and 
legitimate subject for congratulation at such atime, 
and we should be amongst the very last to grudge 
the spirited — nt of the Alliance the emotions 
of joy that he expressed. He hiinself, however, 
warned his friends and supporters against hallooing 
before they were out of the wood. They must 
not be too joyful,” he said, or, as he called it, too 
cock-a-hoop.” Yet, if we may venture to say so, 
he ap to have yielded to such a temptation 
himself when he boasted that, whereas Mr. Bricur 
had formerly declared only two members of the 
House to be in favour of the Permissive Bill, these 
two had become 245. From the approval of a 

ue resolution in favour of giving the local popu- 
lation some control over the number of licences 
allowed to an entire sanction of the Permissive Bill 
is a long distance, allowing © rege of room for 
many shades of opinion. e Bishop of Max- 
CHESTER made this very clear in his opening speech 
on taking the chair at the evening meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall. At the same time, it would be 
idle to deny that a great step was gained, and a 
most important principle affirmed, by the adoption 
of the resolution carried last session. And though 
Mr. GLADSTONE could not see his way to commit 
himself by a vote, the words he uttered were worth 
a hundred votes. For it is impossible to interpret 
them otherwise than as a distinct pledge that the 
licensing laws should be reformed ‘at some not 
very distant period, and that the principle of local 
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option would in some form be found embodied in shops, is a frightful and irremediable loss. Any 


the measure to be proposed. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for all members 
of Parliament, and not for them only, but for their 
supporters outside, to make up their minds how far 
they will go in the direction of investing local rate- 

yers with the power absolutely to prohibit the 
iquor traffic in their own district. Yet sucha de- 
termination of purpose cammotbe very precise until 
the Ministry have made their proposals. So much 
depends oe the detailed provisions of a Bill, that 
what would seem an unfair encroachment on indi- 
vidual liberty, when stated in sweeping generalities, 
may be freed from all objection by the limitations 
— * which the principle is to be applied. On the 
other hand, philanthropic visions ate often sa Aly 
shorn of their glory when interpreted in the dry, 
passionless language of legislation. Still, an atten- 
tive observation of the tendencies of opinion on this 
question must convince impartial people that 
spurious notions of liberty will not be allowed much 
longer to hinder a reform more drastic than has 
generally been thought possible. Prominent among 
these tendebcies is the fast-spreading conviction 
that the moderate use of alcoholic drinks is, to say 
the least, not generally necessary to health. On 
this point statistics are not available, nor, indeed, 
are they necessary. It is notorious that the 
fact is as we have stated. Where medical 
men used to order port wine they now 
ee mutton chops. When asked to decide 

tween hock and burgundy they gently insinuate 
that seltzer or Apollinaris water would be better 
than either. A considerable number of doctors are 
themselves abstainers ; or if they drink wine they 
frankly admit that it is entirely for social reasons. 
In presiding over the Congregational Total Absti- 
nence Association at Birmingham, Mr. Waitworts, 
M.P., stated that when he went to Manchester, in 
1832, he did not know one single person in that 
great city who was a total abstainer except him- 
selkt; while at the present moment it would be 
— * find 20,000 or 30,000. The statement was 
probably under, rather than over, the mark. For 
there are large numbers of people who make no 
profession of teetotalism, but who simply drink no 
alcoholic liquors because they find themselves 
better without them. And it should be remem- 
bered that there are still many others who drink 
only occasionally, when in company, because then 
they fancy their abstinence may mar good fellow- 
ship. But their practice is no worse evidence than 
that of the most rigid teetotaller as to the spread of 
the conviction that the habitual use of intoxicating 
drinks is unnecessary. Now, itis obvious that the 
growth of this conviction tends to bring about a 
great change in the attitude of public feeling to- 
wards the liquor traffic. So long as alcohol in 
some form or other was held to be almost a 
necessary of life, it was naturally argued 
that it would be very hard to impose diffi- 
culties in obtaining it on a sober majority for 
the sake of a drunken minority. But as soon as 
alcohol is regarded as, at the best, a luxury of 
doubtful safety even when most moderately used, 
this argument loses a very great deal of its force, if 
not the whole. It maystill beu that the total 
rohibition of its sale, even as a luxury, would be 
1arsh and oppressive ; but it must be conceded that 
difficulties may well be submitted to in obtaining it 
which, on the old hypothesis, would appear un- 
reasonable. | 

Not only so, but the well-known catalogue of evils 
resulting from the obtrusion of alcohol at every 
street corner makes a far deeper impression than 
when ninety-nine out of every —— regarded 
drunkenness as an abuse of a necessary of life. II 
this thing is, at best, only a luxury, or, if you will, 
useful occasionally as a medicine, is it not a species 
of national insanity to sacrifice holocausts of 
paupers and criminals every year for the conve- 
nience ofits purveyors? One simple fact stated by 
Mr. Wuitwortn speaks volumes. Referring to an 
insurance office of which he is a director, and which 
insures. teetotallers and moderate drinkers on dif- 
- ferent terms, he said that during the last fifteen 
years the correctness of their general tables was 
proved by the exact coincidence of the number of 
deaths amongst the second-class with the calcula- 
tions made; while, on the other hand, the deaths, 
calculated at 2,009 among the teetollers, were 
actually only 1,437. Now, that people have the 
right to drink their glass of wine if they like it, 
notwithstanding such facts, we shall not dispute. 
We object as strongly as any one can do to 
fanatical intolerance in this matter. 
same time, we confess that facts like these tend to 
make us less sensitive as to the difficulties possibly 
to be imposed by the contemplated reform upon 
those who require the glass of wine, either as a 
luxury or as a medicine. Such difficulties will 
easily be surmounted by sufficient forethought in 
housekeeping. But the drain upon the national 
resources, kept up by the present plague of drink- 


legislation must, of course, keep pace with public 
opinion. And in estimating the forces of public 
opinion, minorities have to be considered as well 
as majorities. It would, for instance, be impossible 
to impose a prohibitory law on London, even with 
the support of a two-thirds majority of rate- 
payers, unless the two-thirds were all armed 
with rifles and bayonets and knew how to use them. 
The classes who would chafe under such legislation 
are just the most violent and dangerous in the 
community. But though the Permissive Bill in its 
entirety is an impossible dream, we cannot help 
thinking that the facilities for obtaining alcoholic 
drinks might safely be indefinitely lessened. 


Much of the news of the week is as gloomy as the 
weather, especially that from Afghanistan and South 
Africa. Though there is apparently no truth in the report 
that Aspur RanmMan—though the Indian Viceroy tele- 
graphs that he may be dead—has been murdered, the 
situation at Cabul is perilous, and a rebellion is said to 
be inevitable. If we were once quit of this unfo: tunate 
country, albeit we had notaing to sbow for our twenty 
millions of expenditure, he would be a bold statesman 
who would advise a new intervention. But unfor- 
tunately Candahar has been retained, and though 
Her Masesty's Ministers are averse to annexation, 
the Indian Government are said to recommend it. 
What that means is palpable to all. Afgbanistan 
is completely disorganised. The Yaxoos faction are 
powerful at Ghuzni and its neighbourhood; Herat 
has taken back the defeated Ayous KHAN; as to Can- 
dahar, we know from recent experience what are the 
tendencies of the population of the province; and the 
capital itself rejects the present Ameer chiefly, we sup- 
pose, because he was set up by Eugland. Surely the 
rational course would be to cease draining away the 
resources of over-burdened India to prosecute desperate 
enterprises, and to leave the Afghans to settle their 
own affairs as they please. 


Every few days adds to our anxieties relative to the 
unprovoked war in Basutoland. Colonel CLARKE has 
been able to relieve the small garrison of Mafeteng, 
though only afterla severe conflict, in which the Colonial 
force lost thirty-two killed and ten wounded, but the 
Basutos swept off all the cattle belonging to 
the troops, and the last news was that they have 
occupied the country in Colonel CLARKE’s rear. Re- 
_inforcements are to be sent as soon as possible, but they 
have first to beraised and equipped. The land telegra- 
phic line from Natal to Cape Town has been cut, appa- 
rently by the Griquas, so that it may be a long time 
before furtber authentic newscan be received from South 
Africa. 


The news from Dalcigno is easily summed up. The 
proposed Convention between the Montenegrins and 
Riza PasHA having served its purpose—to waste time 
—the Porte has presented a new one consisting of twelve 
points, to which Prince Nicnouas objects. Though 
Germany and Austria bave protested against these 
delays through their ambassadors at Constantinople, 
and have received a soothing reply, and the actual sur- 
render of Dulcigno has been promised next Saturday, 
reports from Cettinje are adverse to an immediate 
settlement. Apparently Riza PasHa bas been 
superseded —DeERVISCH PasHa having been appointed 
Governor of Albania, ordered to oceupy Dulcigno, and 
to arrange for its surrender. We have, however, the 
definite statement of Baron HAYMERLE to the Austrian 
Delegation that the good feith of the Porte in the 
matter is beyond doubt, and that the hitches in the nego- 
tiations relate to purely military details. 


The speech of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Mini- 
ster on Tuesday was imp ttant in other respects. 
He said that on the Eastern Question, Austria and 
Germany acted “ absolutely in common,” which would 
seem to belie the report that the former Power had 
made separate overtures to Russia, though partition 
proposals may have been made with the connivance of 
Prince Bismarck ; and the Baron further declared that 
bis Government would exert the whole of their diplo- 
matic influence for the support of Greece in the pursuit 
of her civilising mission—whatever that may mean. The 
new Premier at Athens has also publicly stated that his 
Ministry will carry out the decisions of the Berlin Con- 
ference on the frontier question with or without the aid 
of the European Powers, and the KINd has issued a de- 


cree to add some 48,000 men to the Hellenic army. 


— — — 


But, at the Relative to the Irish State prosecutions, to which we 


have referred above, it is stated that fifteen of the Land 
League leaders and officials, including Mr. PaRNELI, 
will be indicted in the Dublin Courts for conspiracy. A 
beginning has been made by the arrest of Mr. T. M. 
Hearty, Mr. PARNELL’sS secretary, who made some 
incendiary speeches at Bantry on the 17th, and had 
recourse to intimidation in the case of a farm in which 
there was a change of occupation after an eviction. The 


case will be beard in a few days, and Mr. Heatry has 
been admitted to bail. Mr. Parwett has met the 
report of his probable prosecution with more 
than his usual bravado. At a meeting held at 
Galway on Sunday he talked of police and military 
being hurled upon Ireland, declared that he had depre- 
cated assassination and violence, and threw upon the 
House of Lords and the “pretended humanitarian 
Secretary Buckshot Forster’’ the responsibility for 
the murders of landlords; he promised to prevent the 
passing of any Bill in Parliament for thesuspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act; and he wound up with the assertion 
that by their present action the Leaguers were laying 
the foundation of a movement for legislative indepen- 
dence. The general conclusion from these wild effus- 
sions is that Mr. PARNELL is conscious tbat he is fight- 
ing a losing cause. The excitement that prevails in 
Dublin is indicated by the wholly unfounded report that 
the Curer SECRETARY is about to resign office. Mr. 
FORSTER is not the man to desert his post in times of 
peril. 

On Tuesday a memorial fountain, which has been 
erected by public subscription in Birmingham at a cost 
of some £4,000, to commemorate the municipal service 
which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., has rendered to the 
town, was formally inaugurated. What the right hon. 
gentleman has done as a member of the Corporation 
and as mayor to promote the health, education, wealth, 
and sanitary improvement of Birmingham is well known 
and thoroughly appreciated by his fellow-citizens. That 
energy and administrative capacity has now a wider 
sphere at the Board of Trade, in connection with which 
he could, he says, occupy at least one Session with 
reforms bearing on the Bankruptcy laws, the law of 
partnership, and questions affecting our mercantile 
marine. Inthe course of his speech at the evening 
banquet, which was a model of good taste and official 
caution, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN urged that the present 
system of Turkish Government must be quickly re- 
formed, or they must be left to perish in their sins ; 
and in touching on the Irish difficulty, he stated that 
nothing—neither the excesses of the Land League, nor 
the panic of the landowners—would cause the Govern- 
ment to swerve from their determination to carry out 
the settlement of the Land Question. 


Simultaneously Lord SALIsBuRY was assailing Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s Administration at a Conservative banquet 
at Taunton, in a bitter partisan speech, abounding in 
sneers and spiteful innuendoes, which it is impossible to 
read without humiliation. Much allowance must be 
made for the jealousy of an ex-Foreign Secretary 
whose policy was an egregious failure. But it is 
hardly credible that a responsible statesman should, in 
order to spite his rivals, throw overboard treaty obliga- 
tions for which he and his friends have taken immense 
credit, and at a critical moment, when the Porte has been 
brought to the verge of yielding, insist (as the Pall 
Mall Gazette remarks) “ that it is no concern of the only 
Power—his own country—which has set to work in 
earnest to compel the SuLrax to do what Lord SALIS- 
BURY admits that he ought to do.” 


Jealousy of the Press, which was so strong a churac- 
teristic of the evil days which preceded the era of 
Parliamentary reform, has still left its traces upon our 
criminal jurisprudence. Constantly have newspaper 
conductors to consider whether the’ public shall be 
permitted to go on unwarned against malpractices which 
affect the well-being of the community, or whether 
they shall, for the purpose of putting an end to such 
scandals, subject themselves to the heavy pecuniary 
charges and serious personal inconveniences and in- 
dignities which have to be faced in order to render 
services which under a wiser régime would be rewarded 
witha civic crown. Mr. Henry WALKER, of the Bays- 
water Chronicle, had to make this election ere he 
decided to denounce a “gambling hell” in the Mon- 
mouth-road—a courageous act, for which he had to 
endure the indignity of a temporary consignment to a 
criminal dock at the instance of the keeper of the 
establishment. The trial at the Old Bailey ultimately 
resulted in a verdict of acquittal, and by unusual good 
fortune, Mr. WALKER was awarded his costs, in addition 
to receiving the thanks of the jury and the public. 
Still, as the Daily News well remarks, No more flagrant 
abuse of the criminal law can well be conceived than 
that Mr. CoprinG should have appeared in the witness- 
box, and Mr. WALKER in the dock.” The public should, 
in their own interests, take the matter in hand, and by 
an amendment of the law, prevent the recurrence of 
such a scandal. 


Ques 


INTERCHANGE OF Porrrrs.— The Rev. E. S. T. Daunt, 
vicar of St. Stephen, Launceston, stated at a Liberal banquet 
at Launceston, that some time ago, having previously in- 
formed his bishop that he believed that there was no law 
against it, he had asked Mr. Spurgeon to preach a harvest- 
festival sermon in his church, but he had declined owing to 
ill-health. 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT IN 
SCOTLAND. 


CONFERENCE OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual Conference convened by the 
Scottish Council of the Liberation Society 
was held on Tuesday, the 19th October, in 
Edinburgh ; the place of meeting being the 
Presbytery Hall of the United Presbyterian 
College buildings—a noble establishment 
which that Church has but lately provided. 
There was a large attendance; represen- 
tative members of the society being present 
from various parts of Scotland. Mr. Richard, 
M.P., and Mr. Carvell Williams attended as 
representatives of the London Executive. 
Mr. Dick Peddie, M. P., chairman of the 
Scottish Executive, presided. 


Letters from several M.P.’s and others 
unable to attend having been read, Mr. Tair, 
the Scottish secretary, read the annual report 
of the Council. It commenced with a con- 
gratulatory description of the course pursued 
during the recent election, and of the results 
of that election ; four members of the Scottish 
Executive being returned, and all the Scotch 
Liberal members being either in favour of 
Disestablishment or willing to accept the 
verdict of the country in regard to it. Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude with reference to the 
question was indicated, and then the practical 
work of the Couacil was reported. The levy- 
ing of Church and Manse Rates was specially 
referred to. In regard to organisation it was 
stated that there were thirty local com- 
mittees, and nearly a thousand correspond 
ents, in all parts of the country. The action 
of the Synods of the United Presbyterian and 
Free Churches in the matter having been 
described, the report referred to tbe future 
in the following terms :— 


The General Election is over, and the anxie- 
ties which induced so many to act with caution 
no longer exist. It is true that the great 
Liberal majority in Parliament has much to 
do in rectifying the grievous wrongs perpe- 
trated by their predecessors. But the friends 
of Disestablishment cannot indefinitely post- 
pone their claims. Whether it be expedient 
to have the subject brought in some form 
before the House of Commons next Session, 
need not be determined at this moment; but 
there will probably be general agreement in 
the policy of an early Parliamentary discus- 
sion on the subject; and whenever such a 
movement is decided upon, it will be neces- 
sary to put forth adequate effort to ensure its 
receiving effective support out of doors. 
Meetings should be everywhere held, and 
— titions to Parliament in favour of 

isestablishment adopted. The public mind 
should be enlightened by a still more exten- 
sive circulation of literature. Efforts should 
be made still further to perfect the existing 
organisation. Advantage should also be 
taken of the existing kindred societies and of 
the various ecclesiastical organisations. There 
may in some quarters be reluctance to join 
in such an agitation arising from a wish to 
avoid a disturbance of good feeling in a 
8 locality. But general politics do not 

up social relationships; and there is 
no good reason why the introduction of Dis- 
establi nent should rupture the bonds of 
social 1. ». At any rate, that is a danger 
which must be encountered in the discharge 
of a great public duty. It is the cause of 
truth, and it will prevail; but it will prevail 
in proportion as its advocates act with un- 
flinching courage as well as with enduring 
patience. The highest interests of men are 
at stake, and they call for self-sacrifice—a 
self-sacrifice certain to receive hereafter a 
full reward.” 

The Cuarrman then delivered an address 
in moving the following resolution :— 

That the Conference receive and t the 
report, express satisfaction with the organisation 
and action of the Council, and earnestly desire 
that in seeking the immediate Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Scottish Establish- 
ment the society may have the hearty support 
of all Scottish friends of religious equality. 

He said that, as the report showed, they 
had not done much last year in the way of 
active effort. The occurrence of the general 
election made it the paramount duty of every 
citizen who desired not only the material 
well-being of the country, but the preserva- 
tion of its character for high-minded and 
honourable dealing to concentrate every 


effort to wrest power from those who had | 
proved themselves unable to use it. To do | 
this it was necessary to refrain from pressing | 
too strongly their question at that time, aud 
although they did not abandon the question 
or attempt to keep it, out of sight, they 
limited their efforts to endeavouring to 
secure the return of real, earnest Liberals. | 


The subject, however, was 
raised, by the Church party and the Con- 


(A pplause.) 


servatives, who endeavoured to make Church- 
men believe that the advent of the Liberal 
y to power would be the knell of the 
blished Church. The result of the 
election, however, had been most gratifying— 
(applause)—and they had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the numerical gain 
to their party in the House of Commons. 
But they secured also moral gains which 
must tell forcibly on public opinion in the 
consideration of the question. The election 
served to show how much more than 
any one believed was the feeling of the 
country on Disestablishment. It showed 
that even Church Liberals were not opposed 
to Disestablishment, or, if opposed to it, were 
Liberals first and Churchmen afterwards— 
(applause)—and not disposed, even if Disestab- 
lishment were the inevitable consequence of 
the accession of Liberals to power, to give up 
their party for their Church. It had also 
shown the natural connection between the 
State Church and Conservatism, and that, if 
they desired the complete union of the 
Liberal party, they must endeavour to put 
this question out of the field, for it was evi- 
dent that this was the only question on 
which their opponents hoped to divide the 
Liberal party. Applause.) With the 
accession of strength to the Disestablishment 
ranks in England there was now a very large 
body of men in Parliament prepared to 
support this movement. If — — had 
been done than to amend the burial laws they 
would have, in that Act alone, t and 
satisfactory proof of the strong hold taken on 
the mind of their legislators. There were 
some unsatisfactory features about it, and 
amendments must be made. But more 
strongly than even on the burials laws, the 
advanced feeling of the House was shown in 
the discussions on the Census Bill, the 
Parliamentary Oath, the University Fellow- 
ships resolution, and other subjects. On the 
future duty and policy of the Disestablish- 
ment party he had a very decided opinion. 
The question was whether they were toresume 
active efforts and, if so, of what nature were 
they to be. Some would persuade them that 
they should do nothing, but let the question 
rest and wait fora more convenient season, 
and leave events to work themselves out; 
that they should trust to the action of 
the Church, and that by action of their own 
they would stop a current of opinion which 
was bringing the nation round to Disestab- 
lishment ; that they would divide the Liberal 
party and alienate Liberals from them ; 
that they would embarrass Liberal leaders on 
whom they were told they might confidently 
rely to take up the question when the fitting 
time came. If they waited for events to work 
themselves out, they would wait a very long 
time indeed. (Cheers.) If they waited the 
leisure of statesmen they would wait for 
ever. Readiness on the part of statesmen. 
would come only from pressing the question 
on them. They must, therefore, make them 
ready, and make them feel that they could 
no longer be allowed to hesitate or stand 
still. (Cheers.) As for embarrassing the 
Government, they did not embarrass but 
rather assisted Government by preparing the 
ublic mind on questions forthem. Surely, 
if it were good to deal with the land laws, 
local option, the Burials Bill, and the game 
laws in the present Parliament, they were 
able to deal with the Church, especially as 
every one must know that if the present con- 
stituencies were prepared to support a 
measureof Disestablishment,much more would 
the extended constituency he so. This ad- 
vice to stand still savoured too much of 
human policy and timidity. There had been 
too much studying of the political sky already 
upon this question. (Hear, hear.) For them to 
stand still was to go back; and he hoped 
that on this point they were at one, that 
energetic, untiring effort was their duty. 
(Cheers.) As to the nature of their action, 
they must no longer be contented with mere 
meetings and speeches and tracts. The educa- 
tiveaction they must, of course,continue—nay, 
increase — but there was a stage at which, if 
these were not followed by other efforts, they 
would fail of effect. A great part of the 
power of any public agitation was the recog- 
nised earnestness of those who conducted it. 
If that was doubtful, little advance could be 
made. But earnestness was shown not so 
much in defending principles as in seeking to 
give them effect. He believed that this 
question would henceforth fail to excite much 
interest until it became a question of what 
was called practical politics. It could best 
be made one by ite introduction into Parlia- 
ment. (Cheers.) Make it a question there 
by Bill or resolution, put before the public a 
scheme for carrying it out, and they would 
at once stimulate public interest, and compel 
men to take sides upon it. Doubtless, dur- 
ing the present Parliament they could not 
expect Ministers to take it up. But that was 
no reason why it should not be put before 
Parliament by others—nay, it was neces- 


| party had placed the Liberal party under an 


sary that its first introduction should be by 
others. They must pave the way for Govern- 
ment by introducing it again and again, 


Mr. Anprew Grant, M. P., in seconding | 
the adoption of the report, after referring to 
the present position of the question in Par- 
liament, proceeded to refer to the amendment 
which was made to the resolution proposed 
in the session of 1878, having for its object 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
examine into the State position of the 
Established Church in regard to the popu- 
lation. That amendment proposed to ascer- 
tain whether no means could be found of 
bringing back the Dissenting bodies in Scot- 
land into the National Church. That amend- 
ment he regarded as impossible to cirry into 
effect, and asabsurd. (Applause.) Of the two 
great bodies it was to lead back into 
the fold of the Established Church, the United 
Presbyterians were debarred on conscien. 
tious grounds from casting in their lot with 
any Church deriving aid from the State, and 
the Free Church, safely entrenched within 
the lines of spiritual independence, said— 
“You may come to us, but we will never 
to you.” (Applause.) With regard to the 
proposal for a committee of inquiry on this 
subject, it was almost impossible that 
the report of such a committee could lead 
to any satisfact results. (Applause.) It 
would only show the opinions of the majority 
of the committee i ,and there could be no 
possible assurance that it would be a true 
reflex of the opinions of the ees of Scot- 
land. (Applause.) It might beasked, Why 
not utilise the opportunity which would pre- 
sent itself next year by the taking of the 
census in order to ascertain what was the 
opinion of the le of Scotland on the sub- 
ject of Disestablishment ? Now, at first sight, 
this seemed tobe a very plausible suggestion, 
but there were vast masses of the population 
who did not belong to any icular religious 
communion, and the majority of this class 
would probably take ref in the vague 
description of —— the Church of the 
State. (Hear, hear.) The only possible way 
of arriving at a true and unbiassed opinion 
in regard to any great political question, was 
by the voice of the people as expressed at the 
Parliamentary elections. (Applause.) It 
might be said that the voice of the people 
was not expressed to any great extent on the 
subject on the occasion of the last election ; but 
he had to point out that they, were then in the 
midst of a great political crisis, and that, in 
the view of all true Liberals, it was a matter 
of life and death to this country whether the 
were to maintain in office a Government, whi 
was then leading this country to its ruin ; 
and the Disestablishment party in Scotland 
wisely and i resolved to re- 
frain from pushing to tho front this question, 
and to give their whole efforts to the im- 

t and necessary endeavour to remove 

m power the Government which then held 
the reins of office. (Applause.) But while 
doing so, they did not abate one tittle of 
their resolution to bring this question of Dis- 
establishment within the sphere of practical 
politics. (Applause.) Inthe future it would 
be the duty of their association to see to the 
education of the people of the country on the 
question of Disestablishment, that they 
might form an intelligent opinion with re- 
gard to it in anticipation of the next general 
election ; and he might add, further, that the 
sacrifice on the part of the Disestablishment 


obligation which ought not to be forgotten 
when the question came before them in a 
practical form. It appeared to him that the 
demand for Disestab'ishment ought to be re- 
garded essentially as a political movement, 
and not as a religious one, and that it ought 
to be urged mainly on political and not on re- 
ligious or social . (Applause.) There 
could be no doubt that, of late years, there had 
been a great development of a feeling of 
antagonism to the Church of Scotland, not as 
a Church, but as an institution of the State— 
(applause) —and that feeling appeared to him 
to be on the increase. (Applause.) This feel- 
ing had been stimulated by various causes— 
by the success of Disestablishment in Ire- 
land, a ree feeling of injustice on the 
part of — other religious bodies who, de- 
riving no benefit from the State, were, in 
addition to maintaining their own churches, 


called upon as members of the community to 
contribute towards the maintenance ot their 
privileged neighbours, and also by the 
action of the Church of Scotland herself. 
(Applause.) One of thearguments in favour 
of the Established Church was the great in- 
crease in vitality and energy shown by it in 
Christian work and usefulness ; but to that he 
would reply that these signe of healthy and 
vigorous life were in the direction of volun- 
tary and self-supporting efforts, and were 
altogether outside the position of the | 
Church as a State institution. (Applause.) 
Moreover, when the Established Church bad 
been able to undertake the duty of self-sup- 
t, the time had come for removing her | 
m her present connection with the State. 
(Applause.) If the Church were taught to 
rely upon herself, if they took away the | 


— 


until, by gradually increasing majorities, it soporific, stifling effects of the State connec- | 


was proved to be a question with which 
the Government must deal. Then, and not 


till then, would it become a Government 


measure. By bringing it before Parliament 
they brought it before the constituencies, 
they brought it to the polling booth, and the 
utterance there, and that only, would decide 
Ministers on the subject. (Applause.) 


tion in order to plant it in a position f 
healthy independence and self-support, she 
would be more vigorous than ever, and throw | 


forth fresh shoots in all directions — flourishing | 
as she never flourished before. (Applaus.) 


There was no doubt throughout Scotland an 
ardent wish for Presbyterian union, but he 


could tell those who thought this desir- 


—ů— 


able end was to be attaine I by the absorption 
into the Established Church of the other 
religious bodies in Scotland that they were 
utterly and entire — —— 2 
and that it was b blishment—and Die- 
— — alone yh desirable end 
won accom . (Applauase.) Then 
they might look — being ry all the 
j „ heartburnings, party differences, 
and ious strife, which at the present 
time tended so much to weaken the influence 
of those who were endeavouring to cope with 
the irreligious tendencies of the Let 
the people of Scotland sift and examine this 
question of State aid in this country. To one 
section of the community in particular he 
would appeal—tv that t force which was 
quietly maturing, developing, and strength- 
ening—the working men of the country. To 
them he appealed with confidence, for they 
had always shown themselves to be the 
determined and staunch supporters of civil 
and religious liberty, and the resolute oppo- 
nents of religious rivilege. In their hands 
was the determination of this question, as it 
it seemed not impossible that before very 
long they would be called upon to exercise 
their electoral privileges on the subject. 
game 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

Rev. Mr. Parat, of Jedburgh, pro- 


That the Conference express hearty satisfac- 
tion with oe gues Liberal success at the recent 
General Election, - with the retarn of so 
many members p more or less dis 
in favour of religious equality and farther, w 
the prompt action of the Government in relieving 
Nonoonformists in England of disabilities in 
connection with burials. 

He said they were indebted to many con- 


stituencies for at last election such 
an accession of st tothose who were pre- 
pared to fight this question on the floor of the 


House of Commons, and they could not be too 
grateful to Kilmarnock, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Dundee. He suggested that if they would 
make it clear to the — — that by the 
Dis establishment of the Ch 


reap a pecuniary 22 y would re- 
ceive more hearty 

Bailie Rongrtsoy, of Dundee, seconded the 
resolution. He hoped their satisfaction and 
gratitude at the recent general election would 
take the shape of intelligent and steady — 
port of their 7 — The leader of 
Conservatives recently declared that the 
party intended to fight their back to 
—— It the Liberals did their duty, that 

ght would be a long and protracted one. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Dovexas, of Kirkcaldy, moved 

That the anomalies of existing ecclesiastical 
arra ts in Scotland u tly uire 
attention ; and that the for the - 
establishment and Disendowment of the Scottish 
Fetablishment, always advocated on the score 
of justice, has been made more argent by the 
complications arising out of the Patronage 
1874; the hardships imposed on fenars 
others, who are compelled to pay rates for 
ecclesiastical buildings from which derive 
no benefit, and the manifest unfairness involved 
in a monopoly of the endowments by the present 
Establishment. It is therefore remitted to the 
Scottish Council of the Liberation iety, in 
co-operation with other advocates of 
establishment, to consider the best time and 
means of pressing this question on the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature. 
Referring to the anomalies of the present 
arrangements, Mr. Douglas said there had of 
recent years been successful movements for 
loosening the links that bound Church and 
State, and the outcome of such changes 
would be Disestablishment. With reference 
to the feuars, he had, as an heritor in * 

perish 


within the last few days served on him 

of an assessment for reseating the 
church. The other churches had made their 
seats comfortable at their own expense, but 
in place of following that example the pari 
church session came to Tom, Dick, and 9 
compelling them to subscribe for their new 
seats. It was not fair to assess the population 
for the reseating of the church. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Aucurertonts, of Old Mel. 
drum, in seconding the motion, gave an amus- 
ing account as to how the difficulty with the 
feuars had arisen at Old Meldrum, and the 
stand which had been taken up in opposition 
to the tax. 

Mr. Ricmarp, M.P., who was very warmly 
received, then addressed the Conference. He 
said that in the last Parliament those uphold- 
ing the banner of religious equality had to 
contend with an overwhelming majority of 
Conservatives, who were almost rampant in 
their triumph and exultation. Now, how- 
ever, they felt they were very much strength- 
ened, not only by the number, but by the kind 
of men that had been sent from Scotland, They 
had a right to expect that the present Govern- 
ment would do something in the direction of 
religious equality during their tenure of 

wer. They had been told by Lord 

ustace Cecil that there were eighteen 
members of the present Government who 
were pledged to Disestablishment. He 
only hoped that statement was correct ; at 
any rate, a many of those gentlemen 
were ung ionably p ed to Disestablish- 
ment, and among thom there were courage- 
ous and loyal men who would prove faithful 
and true to their pledges. If the Govern- 
ment could resist the temptation, which 
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seemed to be the besetting sin of all British 
Governmente—the propensity to embark 
in an adventurous and meddling foreign 
policy, they might be expected to do some- 
thing that would be of t value in con- 
nection with the work of Disestablishment. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone had told 
them that they remitted the Disestablishment 
question to the decision of the Scotch le. 
He thought the Scotch people had spoken 
pretty strongly already regarding it, and if 
there were any doubts he trusted that at next 
election they would speak with a voice 2 
more clear and emphatic. Neither he nor Mr. 
Williams were there — ge * G a 

repared to support them wit the force 
they could bring if any Scotch member would 
have the courage next session, or in any 
future session of the present Parliament, to 
pro a motion for the Disestablishment of 
the Scottish Church. (Applause.) He would 
venture to say this, as the result of some 
experience, that nothing was to be gained by 
an absolute and implicit submission to the 
pleasure or convenience of any Government 
whatever. No cne was more loyal than he 
was to Mr. Gladstone, or more desired that he 
should long continue at the head of affairs. 
Still the time might come when it would 
become their duty, in the interest of the great 
principle they advocated, whether the 
Government heard or whether they forbore, 
to make an attempt at any rate to have the 
matter discussed in Parliament. If no other 
result ensued, the mere fact of discussion in 
the House of Commons was the very best 
means of pro ting a principle in this 
country ; it would raise the question to an 
altitude from which it would be seen by 
multitudes who were hardly now aware of its 
existence. Scotchmen ought to be the leaders 
in this matter, for the work they had to do 
was a much easier one than that which had 
to be accomplished in England; but if they 
once carried their work toasuccessful issue, 
it would be much easier for English Libera- 
tionists to follow suit. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Kennepy, of Edinburgh, 
having put a question respecting the Old 
Meldrum Manse rate, it was replied to 
by the CNAIRNAN and the Rev. Mr. Rennizs, 
of Glasgow. The latter said that in levyi 
these rates the Church was helping —— 
the work of the Liberation Society, and if he 
were the Church's greatest enemy, he could 
wish nothing better than that throughout 
every parish in Scotland they should send 
these rating missives broadcast. That would, 
in a very short time, bring down the Church 
of Scotland, not as a Church, but as a State 
institution, about their ears. (Applause. ) 

The motion was adopted. 


The Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, moved 


That the Conference, having learned with 
tion a scheme | 
ndowment of | 


satisfaction that there is in pre 

for the Disestablishment and Di 
the Scottish Establishment, which, whiie re- 
speocting existing interests, provides for ter- 
minating the connection of the Church with the 
State, and devoting the funds to such non- 


ecclesiastical purposes as Parliament may direct, 


0 their conviction that some concise state- 
ment of the principles involved should be made 
ublic at an early date, and remit this matter to 
be Council, with full power to have the scheme 
— and issued as soon as may be practic- 
0. 
Dr. Hutton said that this motion referred to 
a scheme of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment which had been very long in the hands 
of a ial committee of the socisty. Per- 
hens Uo soul not do better than give them 
a hint of some of the features and points of 
the scheme, more or as another 
scheme had been circulated by a respected 
member of the committee. The committee, 
however, were not in a position to put their 
scheme finally before them. Dr. Hutton 
then ed to give an outline of the 
draft scheme. It differed from the other to 
which he had referred in that it would fix a 
date for a real and complete Disestablishment, 
universal and simultaneous in its operation, 
and not a piecemeal Disendowment and Dis- 
eatablishment, such as the other proposal 
contemplated. They would observe that the 
scheme he had sketched did not define the 
purposes to which the liberated endowments 
should be applied, except, negatively, that 
they should not be applied to any religious 
urpose, but to some secular purpose. 
hey did not think it necessary to go into a 
discussion as to the particular purpose. 
Many ag the proper purpose was educa- 
tion, but rr themselves to no 
particular met appropriation, lea vin 
that to be decided b 122 Parliament. 
In conclusion, Dr. Hutton urged them to 
push forward their question to a speedy 
solution, as he believed that all that was 
needed to bring it about was a little more 
energy both outside and within Parliament. 
(App use. ) 
r. 


M Miexixa, of Helensburgh, in second- 
ing the resolution, said they had to influence 
the whole people of Scotland, and that could 
be done by presenting to them a motive for 
taking action. This, he considered, they 
would be able to accomplish in a proposal 
which had been circulated among those 
present, which stipulated that Disestablish- 
ment might be immediate, but that Disen- 
dowment should take effect as incumbencies 
lapsed, and that on the vacancy the stipend, 
glebe, manse, church, &., built by heritors 
and ratepayers should be vested in the School 
Board, the revenue or proceeds to be used for 
national education. The proposal, Mr, 


M‘Micking explained, would give the people 
the power of dealing with their own — pel 
in their own way, as it belonged to them. 

Mr. Hutcnueson, of Greenock, submitted 
that it would bea great m stake if any other 
standpoint thaa that of principle was taken 
up, and that the scheme for disestablish- 
ing the Church at once was infinitely 
preferable to the other. He should like 
himself to see Disestablishment, and did not 
see why that should depend upon the life of 
the parish minister. (Applause.) Though 
different schemes had been spoken of, he 
hoped that no outsider would suppose that as 
between Dr. Hutton and Mr. M‘Micking 
there was any difference of opinion as to the 
issue of Disestablishment, which must come 
soon under some scheme or other. (Applause.) 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Stewart, of Glasgow, r the re- 
election of the members of Council retiring 
by rotation, and that certain other gentlemen 
be elected in room of those who had died or 
might wish to retire. 

r. Fra, as representing the Trade 
Union'sts of Edinburgh, seconded the 
motion, remarking that ‘the uestion of Dis- 
establishment was one in which they took 

t interest, and that if such members of 

arliament as Mr. Holms, of Paisley, did not 
make any p in regard to it, others 
would have to brought forward on the 
first opportunity to take their places. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The resolution was adopted. 

Bailie Spzxepie, of Kirkcaldy, moved that 
the thanks of the conference be accorded to 
Mr. Richard and Mr. Carvell Williams, and 
to the Scottish members of Parliament who 
have been present the meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Cutten, of Leith, seconded 
the motion, which was agreed to. 

Mr. CAR VLL WꝭILIIAXS, in acknowledging 
the vote of thanks, said that it was a signifi- 
cant fact that not a single Scotch member 
voted against the Burials Bill which had just 
been passed, and when the names of two 
Scotch Lory members appeared as having 
paired against it, they both wrote to the 
newspapers that they had not paired against 
that Bill, but only generally against the 
Government, and that had they been present 
they should have voted for the measure. 


(Applause and laughter.) He took that to 


be a sign that Scotland and England were 
thoroughly in accord in to that ques- 
tion, nor was it the first time by many that 
they in England had been helped in their 
Parliamentary struggles by the votes of 
Scotch Liberal members. Wel’, they would 
| show their gratitude by repaying them in 
kind so soon as Scotch members would 
give them the opportunity by raising the 
Disestablishment question in Parliament. 
(Cheers.) He must, however, admit that 
their action would not be wholly disin- 
terested. (Laughter.) The Irish Establish- 
ment had gone, and when the Scotch Estab- 
lishment went too the English institution 
would be in a perilous condition. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


This was held in the evening in the Synod 
Hall, and there was a very large a'tendance. 
Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, M. P., one of the mem- 
bers for the city, presided, and the platform 
was crowded with influential gentlemen be- 
longing to the city, as wellas with delegates 
who had attended the Conference. After 
letters from Mr. Middleton, M.P., who is ill, 
and Dr. Cameron, M.P., detained in Ireland, 
had been read, 

The Cuarrman said: I congratulate you 
on the large and influential meeting which 
is being held here to-night, being the 
second meeting on the same subject which 
has been heldto-day. It is the moreremark- 
able because there are other important meet- 
ings in the city going on at the same time. 
The meeting now held is substantially what 
we called in old times a Voluntary meeting. 
Applause.) That was a good old household 
word thirty or forty years ago. I remember, 
as an old stager in the cause, having presided 
at a preliminary meeting in Rose-street 
session-house to organise a public meeting on 
the Voluntary principle forty-six years ago. 
(Applause.) At that time I was a staunch 
po in principle, and any additional 
information that I have obtained since that 
time has only helped to strengthen my con- 
viction in the truth of the great principle 
which we hold. (Applause.) And, as you 
all know very well, it was going on with 

t vigour before the Disruption took place, 

vt from a feeling of kindliness and sympathy 
towards the ministers who left the Establish. 
ment and became the Free Church, and many 
of whom had opposed us on the former oc- 
casion, there was a gencral opinion at that 
time that the controversy should, at least for 
a time, be dropped. Well, we have lived to 
see strange changes. We have lived to see 
that body of 400 or 500 become three times 
as numerous as it was, and embracing a large 
ion of the population of this country. 

e have found that a great majority of them 
have practically come round to us in opinion, 
pote differing in the name as to the 

iberation principle, and calling it, and pro- 
‘rly calling it, a Disestablishment principle. 
Vell, we are of one mind in supporting Dis- 


establishment. 


We accept it as a question 
of justice and equal rights between man and 
man, but, at the same time, we hold that 
apart from that, and beyoni that, on Scrip- 
tural principles Establishments are unlawful. 
( Applause.) If we agree that Disestablish- 
ment ought to follow, it does not signify a 
t deal in my mind what are the particu- 
ar reasons on which we come to that 
conclusion. (Hear, hear.) At the last 
election there was a very general opinion ex- 
pressed in Scotland that candidates ought 
not to be tested as to whether they held 
the Voluntary principle or not. In con- 
sequence of the recommendation of men of 
great influence, it was tacitly that 
the question in its important, telling, con- 
vincing form should not be brought forward 
in the present Parliament but should be left 
to a succeeding Parliament. But,then, why 
was that suggested? It was that the subject 
should be discussed, public opinion elicited, 
and the public mind enlightened, and all fair 
and legitimate discussion should take place 
during the existence of the present Parliament 
in the hope of ripening the mind of a large 
majority of the people of Scotland; so that 
when another election came there might be a 
very large majority prepared to advocate the 
cause of Disestablishment. (Cheers and 
slight hisses.) Well, then, it may be asked, 
why am I and other members ot Parliament 
here? Well, we are here, I hold, under an 
implied promise and obligation. For while 
we did not pledge ourselves in any way to 
bring forward the question during the present 
Parliament, yet by implication we did pledge 
ourselves to do what we could to enlighten 
the public mind and fit people for deciding 
the question. (Cheers.) Now,if any parties 
object that we are stirring the question, we 
fall back on the understanding that was come 
to, and say that we are fully and fairly 
carrying into effect the understanding to 
which I have alluded. (Cheers.) Then, in 
discussing the question, we, of course, must 
keep in mind that we received large support 
at the last election from Liberal members of 
the Established Church, who were first 
Liberals and secondly Churchmen, and who 
gave their support to candidates who dis- 
agreed with them on this Disestablishment 
1 (Hear, hear.) I hold we are bound to 
iscuss the question in a fair and courteous 
spirit, and to try toconvince those who are with 
us politically that they ought to be friendly to 
us also in our crusade against Church Estab- 
lishments; that we should try to convince 
them that Church Establishments are hostile 
to the best interests of the people, and that 
whether the measure should be carried this 
year or next, or any year, it certainly would 
not in any shape injure the cause of religion 
in Scotland—(cheers)—and certainly it could 
not injure the individual ministers of the 


Established Church or their families, because | 


no kind of Disestablishment has ever been 
proposed which has not in it this proviso, 


that the existing interests of every minister 


should be scrupulously saved—stipend, glebe, 
and manse—and that he should not be able to 
say that any hardship is inflicted upon him. 


And if you make that provision and keep in 


mind tnat ministers, as ministers, have no 
heirs—a minister’s son does not succeed to 
his father’s estate—and, therefore, if you 
satisfy the existing incumbents, and show to 
them they are not injured, there is no party 
behind them that have a right to say they 
will be injured. (Cheers.) I am satisfied, 
from what we have seen in Ireland, that in 
— of Disestablishment in that country 

aving injured the cause of religion, it has 
done a great deal to promote real religion— 
(loud cheers)—and if a poll were taken at the 
present day, I believe that would be found to 
be the opinion of the majority of those who 
are members and ministers of the formerly 
Established Church in Ireland. (Cheers.) I 
may refer, in illustration of the same prin- 
cipiv, to the abolition of the annuity-tax in 
Edinburgh, and I ask if the Established 
Church in this city has not gained greatly in 
strength from the abolition of that tax ? 


stablished Church in Edinburgh whom I 
have had the honour and pleasure of know- 
ing as persobal friends, when I met them 
after the passing of that local Act seemed to 
me to look an inch taller and much more im- 
portant than they had been in the days of 
bondage. (Laughter and cheers.) 

The Rev. 8. Newnam moved the first re- 


solution, which expressed satisfaction at the | Still, no man in E 


land religious equality, but it might not 
be his fortune to give it to Svotland. 
Should it, however, not be so—should 
anything occur to prevent his carrying out 
this noble scheme—they rejoiced to think they 
hadin Lord Hartington one who had expressed 
his readiness to take up their cause whenever 
it was shown that the great mass of their 
countrymen demanded it. Both these states- 
men, in fact, practically invited them to 
keep on agitating until they achieved this 
great result. 

Mr. Ricuarp, M.P., in supporting the 
motion, said: I feel that to come and speak 
to the people of Scotland on this great 
question is, if not a work of sapererogation, 
a sort of impertinence, or an illustration of 
the proverb, “‘ Carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
(Laughter.) I cannot forget that more than 
fifty years ago the first impulse to this great 
controversy, which has since so largely 
occupied public attention, and which is des- 
tined to become, and is rapidly becoming, 
the irrepressible conflict of the age, originated 
in Scotland—(hear, hear)—and not content 
with having kindled the flame within your own 


borders at that time, you were very zealous to 
extend it in other directions. In my opinion 
the disruption of the Scotch Establishment 
and all the remarkable circumstances that 
followed were events of more impo.tance 
and of more significance in some re- 
spects in the history of this great question 
than even the Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment of the Irish Church. (Applause.) 
We are waiting for you to consummate the 
work which you so auspiciously began, to 
go forward and sever for yourselves, and in 
your own country, the last link that binds 
religion to the State, and to give to the 
country and to the world an example of 
perfect religious equality. (Loud applause.) 
And Iam here to say on behalf of the 
English and Welsh Nonconformists—I am 
quite sare that I may for the occasion regard 
myself as a representative man to say to you 
that if you only go forward as you did fifty 
years ago in the practical application of the 
principles which you at that time enunciated 
with so much power and eloquence, we are 
prepared, to the utmost of our ability, to 
back you in this arduous and glorious 
undertaking. (Applause.) And we are 
not quite disinterested either, for our hope 
and expectation are that when you have done 
your little job with our help, then you 
will be at liberty and in good spirits to come 
to ouraid for the far bigger job that we have 
toaccomplish. Indeed, one reason, it seems 
to me, why you should go forward is that 
your work is one of comparatively easy 


achievement. It seems as though it might 
be done by a kind of friendly arrangement; 
but our enterprise is one of a much more for- 
_midable kind, beset with manifold difficulties 
and complications, from which you are happily 
exempt. I am not sure if you who dwell in 
this happy northern region have yet fully 
realised how heavy and galling is the yoke 
which hangs upon the neck of English Non- 
conformists. We have done much within the 
last fifty years to mitigate the oppression. I 
can remember the time when no Nonconfor- 
mist in England could be a member of any 
Corporation, or serve his country in any office, 
however humble, under the Crown, except 
under conditions which were revolting alike 
to his intellect and conscience ; when he could 
not be married in his own church, and by his 
own minister; when he had to take his child 
to be baptized in the Church of England, or 
lose the advantages of civil registration. 

I remember when the gates of the 

great national universities were inexor- 

ably barred against him; when he was 

excluded from all share in the enjoy- 

ment and management of the great na- 

tional endowments of the country, and when 

he was liable to have his Bible or silver 

spoons seized or sold in order to repair the 


parish church, or to pay for washing the 
Hear, hear.) Those of the ministers of the | 
this for no other reason whatever except that 


surplice of the parson—(laughter)—and all 


according to the way, which they call heresy, 
we worship the God of our fathers. (Ap- 
plause.) All this has been changed, but only 
after a long and strenuous endeavour, and 
after years of agitation and conflict. They 
have at last recognised our right to go into 
the national churchyard and bury our dead. 
land can be a Dissenter 


result of the election and the passing of the except at the cost of great sacrifice, of much 


Burials Act. 


Of that Act the speaker said humiliation, and of great social disadvantages. 


that it was quite true it was not all they | There is no position we can occupy from 
desired, but it was a Bill the Tories would a small shopkeeper in a country village to 


never have given them. (Cheers.) They 
had got a Liberal Government into power— 


! 


| 


that of a member of Parliament, in which 
one does not feel handicapped in the race 


(loud applause and hisses)—and they were | of life by the mere fact of being a Non- 


desirous that they should only acknowledge 
the full force of Scotch inclination in 
relation to this question. 
other week at a great meeting in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, where a Scotch 


would endorse the statement that that would 
be a righteous thing to do, and he prayed 
that that time would soon come. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Cornetivs Tuomson, of Aberdeen, 
seconded the motion. Their great leader, 
Mr. Gladstone, had already given to Ire- 


He had been the 


conformist. The smallest and most in- 
significant curate of the Established Church 
will look down upon a Dissenter from the 


imaginary height of his apostolic succession— 
(loud laughter)—though, perhaps, he may 
speaker said he indulged in the hope that 
the freedom Mr. Gladstone gave to the Irish | 
Church he would give to the Scotch Church. 


— He (Mr. N.) said that hundre is 


prejudice against Dissenters. 


not disdain to steal his sermons, and preach 
them. (Great laughter.) If a Dissenter 
enters into the field of literature, he will find 
that most of the critics are either of the 
Established Church or of no religion, and 
both of them possess the same inveterate 
If they are 
disposed to be particularly generous they 


may admit, in reviewing his book, that it is 


1 


a very creditable production for a Dissenter. 
(Laughter.) If he works his way by the 
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suffrages of the people into the House of 
Commons he will find the reporters in the 
gallery do not report his speeches; and the 
editors who sit in their chars are totally 
wanting in sympathy with his views, and 
disposed to render scant measure of justice 
to him. And so, again, in social life 
the existence of an Established Church 
renders national unity impossible. The 
ascendency so long enjoyed by the Estab- 
lished Church has 22 a caste feeling, 
so much so that the Church of England man 
has the conviction that he is superior 
to his Dissenting neighbour, not, perhaps, 
worally or religiously—I do not think he will 
claim that—but that he is socially above him. 
Why the man who takes his religion from 
the State is a better man or a higher man, 
or more entitled to respect than the man who 
chooses his religion for himself and pays for 
it, it.is very hard to discover. (Applause.) 
Long ecclesiastical predomiuance begets that 
feeling of social arrogance which all castes 
have a tendency-+to create, and so there is a 
rift running through the whole of English 
socicty from the summit to the base—rather, 
[ should say, a wide chasm separating Con- 
formists and Nonconformists. This, I say, 
is an evil sufficient to induce us to endeavour 
to remove the cause of it, for there can be no 
national, no real national community, while 
this feeling exists which separates men of 
kindied hearts and of common spirit. 
(Applause.) [The speaker then proceeded, 
in a powerful passage, to contrast the 
activity of the English clergy in resisting the 
Burials Bill, while they were silent in regard 
to the Bulgarian atrocities and the un- 
righteous war in Afghanistan and Africa. 
Keferring to the influence of the Establish- 
ment as an ecclesiastical union, he said :— 
I am not now speaking of the union of 
members of the Church of England with 
those without; Iam only speaking of their 
own internal union. The spectacle which the 
Established Church of England shows in that 
respect is, to my mind, pitiable and deplor- 
able to the last degree. I remember the time 
when one of the great arguments in favour 
of Church Establishments was that it secured 
unity of faith and worship, but now if you 
want to see anything like Christian unity 
you must lock for it among Dissenters. 
(Cheers.) I will venture to say that among 
the great bodies of Evangelical Noncon- 
formists in this country which constitute 
reven-eighths of all Nonconformists—the 
Presbyterians of various bodies, the Indepen- 
dents, and the Methodists of various bodies 
—there is more real unity of doctrine and of 
ritual than you find in that Church which 
boasts of its unity. Look at what takes place 
ut Church Congresses. There is something 
ludicrous and almost pathetic, it seems to me, 
in the kind of nervous anxiety displayed by 
the bishops that preside on these ovcasions to 
conceal the fatal dissensions that exist among 
their clergy. There are three sects within the 
Church which they openly acknowledge— 
the Broad Church, the High Church, and 
the Low Church; or, as one of them- 
selves describe it, the school of the Latitudi- 
narians, the Attitudinarians, and the Plati- 
tudinarians. (Laughter.) The _ divisions 
among them, however, go far deeper than 
that. This isa state of things which, alto- 
gether apart from the grievances that Dis- 
senters may feel, it is our duty, in kindness 
to the members of the Church of England it- 
self and the Church of Scotland, too, I will 
suy, to endeavour to relieve them from. It 
used to be the boast of the English Church 
that it was emphatically a Protestant Church ; 
und unquestionably in former times it did 
render great service to the cause of Protes- 
tintism by the noble champions it brought 
forward for its vindication and defence. But 
how isitnow? These are the words I have 
taken from the lips of one of their own 
bishops. The Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
187 said—*“ It is notorious that there are 
those in the Church at the present day who 
have deliberately and avowedly undertaken 
the task of revolutionising the Church of 
England as to her doctrines and her ritual, 
and of effecting a union with the Church of 
Rome. There is a deliberate conspiracy to 
bring back the Church of England to com- 
munion and obedience to the Pope of 
Nome.“ The Bishop of Peterborough 
and the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
have more recently made similar declarations. 
And is it any wonder that Cardinal Manning 
should write exultingly of what he sees going 
on within the Church? I say that this is a state 
of things we ought not to tolerate. (Cheers.) 
This is a Church that exists in our name, 
that derives authority and sanction from the 
(ioveecnment that we support, and we have a 
right, therefore, to lift up our voice against 
it, and to say that we don’t hold by a Church 
which, under the name of a Reformed Church, 
is actually betraying the citadel confided to 
its care into the hands of the enemy. 
(Cheers.) I say, pity for the condition of 
the members of the Church of England itself 
ought to induce us to labour tc deliver them 
from the false position in which they are 
placed. They are in bondage, and we ought 
to seek to liberate them. Ours is an anti- 
slavery society. Les, cut asunder the cords 
by which they are bound, loosen the chains, 
even thou ,a they be chains of gold, by 
which they are united to the State, and let 
us, even though they themselves are not 


cn cavours to loos: them, aullet tie a 0 


con cious of their servitude. put forth all oar | YO" represent ; 


veste Ligteres' 


let them go forth to enjoy the liberty which 
we enjoy, the liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh His people free. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Taytor Innes, Advocate, and an in- 
fluential Free Churchman, moved the next 
resolution, which referred to the passing of 
the Patronage Act, and the levying of Church 
and Manse rates, as strengthening the case 
against the Establishment. He said that, 
though not a member of the Liberation 
Society, he was glad to be there and to move 
that resolution. Referring to the Free 
Church position, he said, “ In 1843 it was de- 
cided, over and over again, that the statutes 
of the British Parliament—of the Parlia- 


ment in which an English majority then out- 
voted our Scottish representatives—that its 
statutes, past and future, absolutely bind our 
Established Church, no matter how funda- 
mental or how sacred be the points in which 
they may interfere with us. (Hear, hear.) 
And it was that general ruling, far more than 
any particular instances of aggression, that 
made the Church of Scotland affirm the duty 
of separating from the State. Now, I know 
that some of the members of the Liberation 
Society are impatient when such special and 
historical grounds for Disestablishment are 
urged. They say—and there is a great deal 
of truth in what they say—that in our st 

of civilisation, at least, all leaning of the 
Church upon the State is an anachronism, a 
blunder, and a wrong; that the Gospel 
is dragged to earth by the weight of 
its armour, and the purple robe entangles 
the immortal feet. (Cheers.) Well, but 
so far as Scotland is concerned, I wish 
to try a more special argument to meet 
a position taken up by four-fifths of in- 
telligent objectors. Four-fifths of the men 
who defend Establishments say frankly, “ Oh, 
you know, if it were a new affair—if it were 
to be done for the first time—we should never 
think of picking out a Church to establish 
it. No sane man would doit. But the 
question is not of establishing the new, but 
of disestablishing the old.“ And so, too, 
with endowments. All men, of all sides of 
politics, agree that the time for the State 
endowing religion has for ever, 
The leaders of both sides of the House 
of Commons are ut one on this. The last 
formal and emphatic acknowledgment of it 
was made by Sir Richard Cross, who rose in 
his place a3 representing the late Conserva- 
tive Government, when it was at the height 
of its power. (Hear.) All are agreed that 
in modern times such a thing cannot be tried ; 
but then they say the question of Establish- 
ment ia not with us a modern question. But 
I say that in Scotland it is a modern question 
—(cheers)—a modern and a recent question, 
though its roots go far back through our 
history. It is so modern that we aill 
remember its emphatic raising and re- 
raising. Two months ago I passed under 
the steep brow of Penmaenmawr to the 
town of Bangor, and found it crowded 
and crammed with Welshmen from all parts 
of the Principality. They were met, thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, in their great 
annual religious conference; but the whole 
locality where it was appointed to be held 
belonged to Lord Penrhyn, and if I could trust 
the newspaper of that morning, he bad sud- 
denly refused to that immense gatherfng 
the accustomed use of one of his fields to hold 
their worship in. And so they were turned 
out, and went wandering down to the river- 
side, and from there the wild music of their 
psalmody came floating across the bay in 
wave after wave of song. But as I heard it, 
my memory went straight bac to what I 
siw as achild, when the Church of my fatheis 
was disestablished, not for a day, or in a par- 
ticular town, as in Lor! Penrhyn’s case, but 
when over vast breadths of country every 


a luxurious euthanasia—a painless birth into 
a higher state of justice and of usefulness. 
geet 

e Rev. D. K. Avcurertonte, of Old 
Meldrum, having spoken brie‘ly, 

Mr. Carvett Winans supported the 
motion. After referring to some of the results 
of the election, and to the new Burials Act, 
he said that perhaps Scotchmen may have 
been astonished that such grievances as were 
removel by that Act should have been so 
long tolerated in England. Englishmen were 
equally surprised that in Scotland the people 
were burdened with the Church and Manse 
rates, which they in England had rid them - 
selves of twelve years ago. They were even 
worse in that matter than they had been in 
England ; for in England they never had to 
pay for repairs on the manses. However, he 
was, on the whole, rather glad that the manse 
rates were to be levied, and apparently with 
the utmost ruthlessness; because he knew 
that by such means would be brought home, 
not merely to the minds of the people living 
in the afflicted parishes, but to the minds of 
the Scotch people generally, what this 
coercive system, which belonged of necessity 
to a Church Establishment, really was. The 
church-rate conflict in England was, for the 
same reason, of immense service to the 
Voluntaries in England. An Establishment 
of necessity involved two things—injustice 
and coercion. True, in modern times they 
saw comparatively little of the coercive 
power ; but it always existed, and the reason 
why State-Churchism did not now harass and 
oppress the people as it 5 a pery their fore- 
fathers was because they had cut its claws — 
(applause)—had deprived it of a considerable 
amount of power, and bad so brought them- 
selves nearer the they sought to reach. 

Applause) He hoped their friends in Old 

_ and Paisley wovld not exhaust all 
their energies on their own grievances, 
but would look on their particular ques- 
tion as a of a whole, and that they 
would assail it in its strongholds, and 
keep at it till the system was ut an end. He 
had often admired the prudence of the chair- 
man in Parliament, but he thought Mr. 
M‘Laren never did a more prudent thing 
than when he resolved to withraw his motion 
for the abolition of the Church and Manse 
rates, and advise his friends to concentrate 
their efforts to get rid of the whole system. 
(Applause.) He did not say that it could be 
got rid of without difficulty, but it was in 
their power to get rid of it, and soon. But 
to do so they must strike hard, they must 
strike everywhere,they must strike all of them 
and they must strike till the institution fell. 
(Applause.) He used to think that the volun- 
tary controversy was too much of a con- 
troversy, and too little of a political move- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) He rejoiced that now 
they were going, not only to engage in con- 
troversy, but to exercise their franchise as 
citizens, and use all the power they possessed, 
not merely in denouncing this institution, 
but to bring it to a perpetual end. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Morrison, of Leith, moveda 
resolution referring it to the Council to take 
action for pressing the question on Par- 
liament and the Government. This was 
seconded by Bailie Esst knorr, of Aber- 
deen, and supported by 

Principal Cairns, of Edioburgh, who was 
received with prolonged applause. He felt 
almost a revulsion in speaking, as it 
might seem, against the Church of Scot- 
land, when quite lately in Philwlelphia 
he had enjoyed, in connection with the 
weetings of the Presbyterian Council, such 


congregation was turnel out of its homely | 


church, and almost every minister out of his 
peaceful manse. Disestablishment was a 
very modern and a very pressing question 
for us in the Highlands in 1843—/(cheers)— 
when we had to arise and build habitations 
for a homeless Church. Now, from that date 
the Establishment in Scotlond has been, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, on its trial’’—on its 
trial as a matter of justice, and the real 
question is, whether anythiug can be done to 
set right the notorious inequality and injustice 
which it now causes. Well, we all know the 
only serious attempt that has been made to 
answer that. In 1874, when the Patronage 
Act was passed, we were told by the highest 
authority among its promoters that this was 
not t be taken merely asa benefit to one 
branch of the Church. It was, the Duke of 
Argyll said, a legislative acknowledgment 
that the Free Church—and, I suppose, the 
United Presbyterians also—were in the right 
when they were forced to leave the State. 
And what becomes of the question of justice 


when that is the attempt to answer it? 


(Hear, hear.) Sir, the question s obvious 
and inevitable; it lies right in front of us, 
and must be dealt with. It is one that must 
be faced by every Government — Liberal and 
Conzervativ.—iilthe o /d flere cis that 
the Liberal (e eram nt may le expected 
more readily to see that there is only one 
answer. And D s-stablishment is really the 
easiest answer. The bitterness of that death 
is past; it has been suffered by those whom 
while for others, with their 


pleasing and profitable iitercourse with 
ministers and members of that Church. He 
could bear testimony to the value of the ser- 
vices these gentlemen rendered to their com- 
mon Christianity. It was, therefore, in no 
spirit of hostility, or of envy or jealousy or 
unbrotherliness, that he now pleaded the 
cause of Disestablishment, but because he 
hoped that they looked forward, as one of the 
best results of this agitation, to Christian 


ion—that they should thus prepare the 
union—that they should thus prepare the operation ofthe Burials Act as unpleasant 


way for a happy union of the Presbyterianism 
of Scotland—in so far as it steol on its his- 
torica! basis, doctrinally and ecclesiastically. 
(Applause.) He hoped they would ail carry 
away with them an earnest resolve to do their 
part in this agitation, in voting, in Parlia- 
ment, or wherever else their lot and oppor- 
tunities were cast, so that at the speediest 
possible period this great result might be 
uchieved. (Applause.) 
The motion having been adopted, 


On the motion of Mr. Grant, M. P., a 
hearty vote of thanks was given to the chair- 
man, and acknowledyel, and the meeting 
separated. 

[We are largely indebted to an ample 
report of these two meetings which appeared 
in the Daily Review. | 


PUBLIC MEETING AT DUNDEE. 


There was a very good meeting in the Kin- 
| neird Hall, Dundee, on Thursday, the 21st 
| October, when Bailie Robertson presided, and 


the speakers were Mr. C 


8 — 
C. Jordan, Rev. J. Dunlop (Fre Church), 
and Rey. A. Short. We are unable to report 
the able speeches delivered, because of the 
space given to those at Edinburgh, but we 
— an extract from the speech of Mr. Hen- 
erson on the subject of Parliamentary action 
during the existence of the present Parlia- 
ment. After referring to the fact that 
Disestablishment was not put prominently 
forward at the general election, and that it 
was agreed that before it was finally settled 
it should be put fairly and unencumbered 
before the Scottish people, he said: But I 
submit that did not imply that we were during 
the existence of the present Parliament to 
forego all extra Parliamentary action on this 
question. On thecontrary, it might be fairly 
enough supposed that, in view of the future, 
and the near prospect of a time when this 
question would be prominently brought before 
the constituencies, we would not relax but 
increase our efforts, so that the electors, with 
the full knowledge of our principles and 
aims, would give an intelligent verdict on 
this important question. (Applause). The 
circumstances, in my opinion, call for the 
most earnest and persevering action. (Hear, 
hear.) The defenders of Church Esta- 
blishment are active in every parish 
throughout the country. At the next gene- 
ral clection we shall have to address in 
many cases entirely new constituencies. An 
extended franchise in the counties will, it is 
hoped by Churchmen, give votes to many of 
those who have not yet been thoroughly edu- 
cated in the principles of religious eqnality ; 
and it ought to be one of our main objects to 
instruct those voters of the future on whose 
action so much will depend. (Applause.) 
And it is not only the laymen of the Charch 
of Scotland in rural districts that require in- 
struction, but very many of ite clergy. It is 
surprising to me that so many of these—able 
and zealous Christian men, too, I have no 
doubt—are so ignorant of the real objecta of 
this society and its friends. It has now been 
in existence for forty yoars, during which it 
has advocated the principles of religious 
equality with an ability and seal which have 
extorted the admiration of ite enemies, and 
with a success which has surprised the most 
sanguine of its supporters. (Applansc.) 
The results of its action are visible in almost 
every department of religious and political 
life and activity. All these avenues to poli- 
tical preferment and honour, not long 
ago reserved exclusively for Churchmen, are 
now open to all, irrespective of their religious 
beliefs. The spiritual life of the nation has 
been quickened and purified, powhere more 
than in the Church itself. Yet with all 
these results patent ond visible before their 
eyes as the result of the operations of thia 
society, the burden of the ery of the defenders 
of the State Church ia at this moment that 
wo ure sos king to destroy the Church and 
banish religion from the land. Fancy an edu- 
cated clergyman of the Church of Scotland 
hoping to convince 8 otchmen that the de- 
acendants of the Erskitfes and Haldanes, the 
Chalmerses and Guthries, are seeking to 
destroy any Christian Church, or banish reli- 
gion from the land. (“ Hew, hear,” and up- 
planse.) Imagine the want of faith in the 
religion they profess, in the imperishable 
truth of Christianity they preach, when in 
the same breath they assert that without 
State aid the whole fabric of (Christianity 
must crumble to pieces! Really it is very 
lamentable.” 
OTHER MEETINGS, 


Lean. — The flourishing Liberal Club 
which exists in this Lancashire town hal its 
firat meeting of the winter season on Mon- 
day night, when Mr. Carvell Williams was 
present, and delivered to a large and much- 
interested audience an address on the present 


position of the Religious Equality movement. 


Mr. T. T. Hayes, Jun., acied as chairman: 
and the Rev. W. Karfoot moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Williams for his eloquent and 
powerful aldress. ‘That gentleman, after 
romling the letter of the vicar of Sutton 
Valence to his clerk, relative to a Non on- 
formist burial in the churchyard, said that 
this was one of the “ educated Christian 
gentlemen’’ who were planted in country 
parishes to set a Nn example to the rest of 
the community. He also warned the recalci- 
trant clergy that by endeavouring to make 


as possible to Nonconformists, they would 
simply hasten the Lime when the Legislature 
would take the control of the churchyards 
altogether out of clerical hands. 

Mancuestexr.—On Tuesday night Mr. 
Carrell Williams delivered his lecture, “ The 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers,” before the 
Young Men's Society connected with Chorl- 
ton-road Congregational Church (Rev. J. 
Macfadyen’s), Manchester. Mr. H. Lee, 
M.P., presided, and in his address criticised 
the speech of Bishop Ryle at Leicester. If 
it were really true, he said, that one effect of 
Disestablishment would be that the popula- 
tion would become Pagans, what a confession 
that was of the failure of the Establishment 
in the rural districts. 


Sir Gavan Duffy's book on Youny Ireland, 
which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin ane! 
Co. will publish early in November, will, it 's 
understood, be a more comprehensive wor\ 


arvell Williams, Mr. than was at first anticipated, extendin; to 
F preserve I, thece ren ai only J. Hen lers eon, M. P., Rey. T. 8. Dickso i, Rey. near y vige it hu deed pes cetav, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Octoper 28, 1880. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 


Tue 138th half-yearly meeting was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-streect, on 
Tuesday the 26th inst., the Rev. Joshua C. 
Harrison presiding. 

The Rev. 8. Fisuer (Secretary) read the 
minutes of the last meeting. 

The CHairman, in opening the business 
which comprised chiefly the election of ten 
boys, said his memory was carried back 
about fifty-two years when he left the walls of 
the Congregational School at Lewisham. A 
variety of experiences subsequently were nuw 
present to his mind—pains and pleasures ; 
canings and commendations. (Lauchter.) 
At the beginning of his career many things 
were hard to bear; but thenthere were the 
exhilaration of the playground, the com- 
panionships formed, the holidays to look for- 
ward to, and the learning. which excited 
zest in many of the scholars—all these 
were things well remembered. The masters, 
Mr. Hope and Mr. John Hope, had brought 
with them the rigid ideas from Scotland, 
and had a supreme faith that a little titilla- 
tion of the nether man increased the skill 
and power of the upper man. But though 
they carried that discipline rather to excess, 
they were superb teachers ; and he (Mr. Har- 
rison) had never been able to get such classi- 
cal and mathematical teaching for his own 
boys as he himself received at the Lewisham 
Schools. Now this institution did two or 
three things. First, it relieved the minds of 
many true-hearted ministers who, without it, 
would be wondering how they could provide 
the means of elucation for their boys. In 
the Lewisham Schools these boys obtained a 
capital training, making them fit for noble 
and honourable callings. Looking back at 
the school-roll he found that a number of 
the boys had become ministers of the Gospel 
or missionaries, and had done noble work. 
The instruction now given was of a more 
aivanced kind, under the guidance of the 
Rev. Mr. Rudd, but still the education was 
such as to give any boy the power of not only 
earning a livelihood, butjof becoming an ad. 
mirable teacher. First-rate teachers were 
now difficult to get, but it was the glory of 
the Congregational training colleges that 
they were sending forth teachers who were 
an honour to the country. This being the 
case, they were on every ground called to 
support such an admirable institution as the 
Lewisham Schools. 

Tho Rev. Dr. CLemance moved: 

That this meeting rejoices in the growing 
prosperity of the Congregational school, but 
would remind its friends that for a still farther 
extension of its operations,an increased mon- 
aure of support ia carnestly desired from the 
ministers and members of our denomination. 
He expressel the pleasure he hal ex- 
porſon o in perusing the last report, and 
seeing the scope of the subjects in the cur- 
riculum of the Lewisham schools. The latter 
was all that could be desired; and as to 
intellectual results, they were guaranteed by 
the reports of the examiners, which were 
usually of a most satisfactory character. 
But more satisfactory still was the fact that 
not only was the cultivation of the intellect 
looked after at Lewisham, but the con- 
science was cultivated. No pursuit of a 
secular subject could be satisfactorily engaged 
in unless that was conscientiously taken in 
hand. Therefore, to teach the conscience was 
not only a step in the direction of moral educa- 
tion and religious belief, but it tended also to 
the cultivation in after-life of all those studies 
included in the curriculum of the Lewisham 
schools. He had the happiness of having in 
his church more than one of the boys from 
the Lewisham School; and he wished he had 
many more. With regard to clearness of 
thought, the wide range of subjects over 
which their knowledge extended, the high 
tone of their moral life, and their admirable 
Christian consistency, they were in all re- 
spects everything their pastor could desire ; 
and if the schools only continued to turn out 
such men, whether they were laymen or 
ministers, they would have to thank God 
for the results. It might now be said of the 
school—** One thing thou lackest!“ That 
one thing was larger funds, in order that 
they might admit a larger number of lads 
into the institution. And according to the 
terms of the resolution they desired an in- 
creased measure of support from the ministers 
and members of the denomination. In re- 
gard to this appeal he had long desired to 
have a thanksgiving collection for the 
mercies of the new year, or the mercies of 
the old, as the case might be, and he would 
desire to have such a collection as large as 
possible. Supposing a hundred churches in 
London wer. to adopt that plan and collect 
from £20 to £100 each, each congregation 
might make an annual donation to, say, 
ten charities. If, in that way, one hundred 
churches were to send £5 53. each to the 
Lewisham S:hool, the governors would be 
able to do what they wanted to do in regard 
to the accommodation for a hundred boys. 
He veuturel to put in a claim also for 
Congregational subscriptions, as well as 
Congregational collections. He trusted some 
such plan would be adopted by the churches, 
so that relief might be afforded to a number 
of institutions now scarcely able to meet the 
claims upon them. 

The Rev. W. Spenser (Stoke Newington) 
in seconding the resolution, said that until 


— — 


the ministry was well paid, which he sup- 

would not be the case till the mil- 
enium came, the best means of giving edu- 
cation tothe sons of ministers was through 
the admirable training carried on at Lewis- 
ham. When they remembered what had 
been said that day, and also read the reports, 
they must be thoroughly satisfied that the 
teaching was all that could be desired. At 
an anniversary meeting of one of the 
churches on the preceding day, out of four 
or five ministers present, two had been edu- 
cated at the Lewisham School. A large 
proportion of the boys of the school either 
entered the ministry or laboured in the 
mission-field. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Rev. Jostan Viney moved :— 

That the best thanks of this moeting be pre- 

sented to the Rev. J. C. Harrison for his kind- 
ness in presiding on the present occasion, and 
for his uniform interest in the Congregational 
Schools. 
They lookei upon Mr. Harrison as a sort of 
- 1 as one belonging to the schools; 
and they wished that every one under in- 
struction would turn out like him. Many of 
those who had been boys at Lewisham were 
now occupying honourable positions as 
ministers and laymen. Those who acted 
with him (Mr. Viney) were agreed that the 
boys should be cultured in the highest sense 
for the great work that the future would in- 
volve. They were anxious to complete the 
accommodation for 100 boys, and if some 
such scheme as Mr. Clemance had fore- 
shadowed could be carried out, the Governors 
would be able to see the accomplishment of 
their object; but at present there were more 
applications for admission than could be re- 
ceived. Accommodation for 100 boys would 
fairly meet the wants of the denomination 
from year to year. 

The Rev. T. Rupp, in seconding the 
motion, said it was the constant aim of the 
managers to bring about the results that had 
been referred to—both intellectualiy, morally, 
and spiritually. A considerable number of 


their national Union, Iam not ina 
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THE ADMISSION OF EVANGELISTS 
AND OTHERS INTO THE CONGRE.- 
GATIONALIST MINISTRY. 


BY REV. S. B. HANDLEY. 


A Paper read at the Conference of County Laion 
Secretaries at Birmingham, and published at 
their request. 


Tux question which I have undertaken to 
open for discussion has been incidentally 
raised in our hearing again and again. To 
go no further back than ten years, the Rev. 
C. Chapman, now the Principal of Western 
College, read a paper at the Autumnal Meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, in 1869, on “The Ministry 
amongst Congregational Dissenters ;” a year 
later Dr. Stoughton read another on Intro- 
duction to — ; in 1871 the late Rev. 
David Thomas, of Bris ol, read a paper on 
“The Supply of Ministers; in 1875 the 
Rev. Eustace Conder read another on the 
same subject; while only two years ago the 
Rev. H. T. Robjohns real a paper on The 
Certifying of Ministers.” Nowall these papers 
touched more or less upon the admission into 
our ministry of that classof brethren whom, be- 
cause of their innocence of academic training, 
and because of the known previous history of 
some of them, I have ventured to embrace in 
the comprehensive designation, “‘ evangelists 
and others.“ Moreover, in the case of, I 
believe, all of those papers, it was sought to 
bring home to us their common burden by the 

assing of resolutions which were spoken tc 
— eminent men, and which were, no doubt, 
sustained with becoming earnestness and elo- 

uence. What action in our several County 
Unions has followed this series of appeals 
made to our churches from the platform of 
osition 
to say; but this I know, on the evidence of 
the Congregational Year-Book, that the par- 
ticular evil to which I desire to direct your 
consideration, and which the eseayists one 
and all deplored, is at least as great and pre- 
valent now asit was when Professor Chapman 


the boys who passed through the schools did | called the attention of the denomination to it 


enter the ministry; and many who did not | ten years since. 


were still engaged in works of Christian use- 
fulness, in many ways, as laymen. What 
they were doing at Lowisham was not only 
for the present, but for the future good of 
those who were there ; and from time to time 
he received letters from those who had been 
in the school, which testified to him that the 
work which was done justified a confidence 
in the Scripture which said: “ Be not weary 
in well doing, for in dus season ye shall reap, 
if ye faint not.” Many boys out of 
the school and almost into o rity; but 
others raised themselves above the surface 
and showed that life with them was not a 
mere act of living, but something that must 
be lived for others, and for the benefit of the 
world, and the glory of Christ. These things 
acted as a stimulus and encou ment, and 
would have that influence on all connected 
with the institution. Only the other day he 
received a newspaper from one of his own old 
pupils, who left the school eleven years ago, 
and who, after passing through a dis- 
tinguished course at the London University 
and gaining several honours in connec- 
tion with the Cambridge University, had 
been appointed at the University of Aber- 
deen to the Professorship of Political 
Economy—(hear, hear)—and that in com- 
petition with six or seven other men of 
very distinguished position throughout the 
country. That boy came to the Lewisham 
school, and received his instructions there in 


almost everything from him (Mr. Rudd). 
He could not help feeling encou ment 
from such things as these. He felt that the 


time had nearly come when they ought to 
have a better building, and in a better posi- 
tion, for the schools. This was not an un- 
reasonable wish when they considered the 
character of the school and the work that 
was done there. The present building caused 
much inconvenience and unnecessar uble ; 
and he hoped that before long the matter 
would be taken up by the denomination. He 
had been hoping that the subject would be 
within reach of the Congregational Union 
at their next year's meeting—their Jubilee 
year; and that it would then be looked at, 
whether practical or not. He did not say 
this from any personal feeling in the matter, 
but because he thought a building, in which 
100, 150, or 200 boys were educated, would 
be a noble monument in commemoration of 
such an event as the Jubilee. (Hear, heur.) 

The resolution was adopted, and the Cuarr- 
man having briefly acknowledged the com- 
pliment, the meeting proceeded to ballot for 
the admission of ten boys, with the following 
results :— 

Boys Eusecrep: 1. J. W. Brownjohn; 2. 
S. B. Gooby; 3. C. 8. Hill; 4. J. M. Wade; 
5. J. M. Watkins; 6. R. J. Brown; 7. Hy. 
E. Stevens; 8. W. Henry Wallace; 9. A. E. 
Clarke; 10. J. H. Howell. 

The number of votes recorded will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


The N&v: York Observer says:—A gentle- 
man who recently visited the venerable poet, 


John G. Whittier, at Danvers, Mass., where 
ho now resides, found him in excellent health, 
and dividing his time betweenagriculturaland 
literary pursuits. 
fication at having lately received several of 


He expressed much grati- 


“ During the past year, he 
then said, inter alia, 29 percent. of new mini- 
sters came to us from other denominations or 
from no denomination.”” These last, that is to 
say, those new ministers of whose previous 
training the words “ private” or “ un- 
known ” furnish the only index, were, I find, 
on turning to the Year-Book for 1869, in 
number 24. The figures I have quoted too 
surely indicate the averages which have been 
maintained during the decade that has 
elapsed since Professor Chapman addressed the 
Union. On the indubitable authority of the 
current Year-Book, there are now in our 
ministry in England and Wales 230 nonade- 
script members who have entered it during 
the ten years between 1870 and 1879 incln- 
sive—that is to say, allowing for those who 
Lave died in the interim, about 24 per 
annum; and as from 70 to 80 are somehow 
admitted every year, it is obvious that the 
ratio is about 29 per cent. And so it would 
always seem to have been, at any rate, 
during the present generation. On turn- 
ing again to the Year-Book for 1880, 
it appears that of the 2,572 men at present 
in the Cong tional ministry of England 
and Wales no less than 762 (570in England 
and 192 in Wales) hase not had the advan- 
tage of any ministerial training whatever ; in 
other words, it appears that the ratio of the 
specifically uneducated to the educated is, as 
nearly as may be, the inevitable 29 per cent. 
One other curious fact I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, as it seems to me somewhat signifi- 
cant. I have said that the average of those 
who have annually entered our mini-try with - 
out gny preliminary training during the last 
ten or twelve years is twenty-four men; but 
it is surely noteworthy that in the year 1879 
—the Year-Book for 1880 being witness—no 
less than thirty-seven were admitted, thirty- 
three in England and four in Wales. Whether 
this is to be accounted for by a reference to 
the occult influence on the minds of our 
lowlier brethren of the first of thethree ob- 
jects of the Church-Aid and Home Missionary 
Society, or to the natural desire on their part 
to secure the indispensable title to member- 
ship on the Pastors’ Retiring Fund, I must 
leave to your conjecture. I only state the 
simple fact. Now, I respectfully submit 
that the facts I have thus laid before 
you reveal a state of things with which we 
ought not to rest content, much less one for 
which we can be reasonably thankful. We 
are accustomed to speak of ours as an edu- 
cated ministry. But when weallow ourselves 
to talk in this way, it is, I suppose, because 
we then have chiefly in view our college- 
trained men. Now, with respect to these, it 
is satisfactory to note that there is a vigorous 
public opinion amongst us which dewands 
that the standard of education shall be raised 
rather than lowered. Says the Rev. Thomas 
Green, in a suggestive article on ‘‘ Our Col- 
leges as they are,” in the Congregationalist 
for March last: “ The sentiment is deep and 
all but universal, that no matter what othe: 
branchesof the Church of Christ may do, Con- 
gregationalists must hold their principles in 
alliance with a high standard ofcalture. We 
do not desire that any branch of the Church 
of Christ should step down to a level of 
academic training lower than it now occupies ; 
but when we mi | 


ow widely this has occurred, | 


in the country—perbaps because nothing 
else is possible - wel Congregationalists are 
furnished with a reason of overwhelming 
strength for avoiding a like deterioration. 
I may add that the report of the College 
Reform Committee which has been presented 
tothe Union this week affords substantial 
guarantees th t adequate and effectual mea- 
sures in the opposite direction will shortly be 
taken ; and I have no doubt that these mea- 
sures will ow stimulated by the able 
and timely ress which was delivered from 
the chair last Tuesday morning. But what 
is to be said of the 29 per cent. of our minis- 
ters who have not passed through a college at 
all? Well, whilst it is thankfully to be 
admitted that a large proportion of them, by 
laboriously endeavouring to make up for the 
lack of early advantages, have successfully 
studied to show themselves approved unto 
God and man, as workmen that need not to 
be ashamed, it is notorious that not a few of 
them have failed to give any satisfactory evi- 
dence as to either their personal or acquired 
fitness for the arduous work of the Congrega- 
tional minietry. And yet this mixed and 
a lulterate stream of supply is still steadily 
flowing into our ranks with the same volume 
ani ratio. If we ask what is the source 
whence these irregular comers take their 
rise, the answer is anything but re- 
assuring. A large proportion of them 
have been, I believe, evangelists amongst 
us—men who, having more or less efficiently 
served our mission stations, have prevailed 
upon some village church to give them a call, 
and so insinuated themselves into the regu- 
lar ministry. Butif we inquire what were 
the ecclesiastical antevedents of these men 
prior to their becoming evangelists, it is plain 
that in very many cases they had no acquairt- 
ance with the practical working of Congre- 
gationalists; and it is equally plain that 
their evangelistic experience amongst us can 
have very imperfectly supplied that lack of 
knowledge. In an admirable paper on 
“ Evangelistic Agency in its Relation to our 
Churches and the Pastorate,” which he read 
at the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union in 1863, the Rev. W. Hope Davison 
gave the following testimony (and the state- 
ment has just been republished by Professor 
Paton, of Nottingham Institute, with full 
approval, and in the light of the existing 
state of things): “ Of eleven evangelists em- 
ployed in one county, eight at least had, almost 
1. to the time of their engagements, been 

ethodists of one sort or another, and only 
one had any Congregational training for the 
work.” Now it is obvious that the brethren 
who have swelled our ranks from this 
source *were quite as wanting in eccle- 
siastical as in educational preparation for 
the work of the Congregational ministry. 
Of the rest of the irregulars, some have been 
developed, more or less naturally, out of our 
own lay preachers; others have ascended to 
the pulpit from the desk of our Sunday- 
schools ; yet others, having tried in vain to 
effect an entrance into one of our colleges or 
institutes, have persuaded some small and 
over-credulous church to invest them with 
the pastoral office; whilst yet others, having 
been rejected by one of the Methodist bodies, 
have turnel to us with a sort of hopeful 
despair, and received the welcome which 
they were so far from deserving. Cases are 
frequently occurring which illustrate the 
great laxity that obtains amongst us in 
this matter of admission to our pulpits and 

astorates ; and they conclusively show that 
it is more than time that means should be 
devised and put in force for guarding our 
churches and our ministry against the in- 
trusion, whether of mere adventurers or of 
those who come to us without satisfactory 
credentials as to previous character and con- 
duct, or without the brand of academic di- 
cipline and training. 

The precise question, therefore, which I 
desire to raise for discussion is this—* What 
steps may best be taken for the purpose of 
testing and certifying evangelists and others 
who apply for admission into the regular 
Congregational ministry?” Certaialy this is 
a question which ought to be considered an 1 
determined by our County Unions. So urgel 
Professor Chapman in the paper which he 
read before the Con tional Union ten 
years ago. His words then were, So far as 
our collegiate ministry is concerned, we have 
in a corporate capacity more or less defined, 
acted on certain rules of prudence for the 
general honour of the ministry and the gool 
of the churches. Is it not time to act on the 
same principles with men not coming authenti- 
cated as to belief, piety, and aptitude from 
any college or recognised authority? I speak 
in their interest, as also in that of the 
churches. With the freedom of churches and 
men we cannot inferfere, nor does any one 
desire to do so; but as individuals we can 
refrain from action in such mattersin our 
individual capacity ; and when churches and 
those who seek recognition among us become 
aware of this, there will be less eagerness to 
come, and more caution with the churches iu 
receiving. I can conceive of no way of meet- 
iug the difficulty but that in our counties we 
henceforth act only in a corporate capacity by 
means of our County Union. These words 
we must all of us heartily endorse, for we 
shall all admit that our County Unions exist 
for the defence as well as for the conservation 
and support of their constituent churches ; 
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the intrusion of unworthy and unauthorised 
occupants? But if this is a question for the 
County Unions in their corporate capacity, 
then it is also, and perhaps first, of all, a 
question for their secretaries in conference 
assembled. For, as the Rev. H. T. Rob- 
‘ohns wisely observed at the conclusion of 
is paper on “ The Certifying of Ministers 
“We need in this matter uniformity of 

rinciple and method in all County Unions. 
Might not the secretaries,” he added, look 
to this at their next meeting? The dis- 
cussion of to-day will be an answer to that 
challenge. And I for one have no doubt that 
if we come to any definite conclusions the 
recommendations we may make will be duly 
and seriously considered by all the Unions 
which are here represented, and that this 
‘*yniformity}of principle and method are 
most likely to be secured throughout the 
denomination. 

What, then, are the practical steps which 
it behoves us to take with a view to prevent 
ministerial status among us being usurped by 
men who have had no specific training for 
it? I at least know of no better way of an- 
swering this question than by respectfully sug- 
gesting the universal adoption throughout our 
Unionsof the principle and practice which have 
already been alopted by the Union from which 
I myself come. Let me here say, however, 
that we in North Staffordshire had no idea 
of assuming the réle of exemplary reformers ; 
nor did we suppose that we were the lineal 
descendants of the ancient children of Issa- 
char, whose distinction it was that they were 
“men that had understanding of the times, 
to know what Israel ought todo.” On the 
contrary, the action we have taken was dic- 
tated simply by the exigencies of our own 
case, and by the desire to meet its require- 
ments. That case was this. Two of our 
pastor-evangelists applied to the executive 
of our Union for ordination, and their appli- 
cations were supported by the churches 
which had been entrusted to their care. 
Under these circumstances, our committee, 
after long and anxious discussion, passed 
the following resolution :— That preachers 
or evangelists in this Union, wno have not 
enjoyed the advantages of an academic 
training, but who desire ordiuation and the 
recognition of their ministerial status in the 
Congregational Year-Book, shall be required 
to pass satisfactory examinations in certain 
8 literary and theological subjects.” 

‘his resolution was endorsed by the whole 
Union at the autumnal meeting of 1879. 
The scheme of examinations we have adopted 
extends over two or three years, according 
to the proficiency of the candidste. Our 
first examination was held in June last. 

Now, I respectfully sabmit that what we 
have done in North Staffordshire might with 
aivantage be done in all our Unions, and I 
venture tosuggest that acommittee might be 
appointed by us for the purpose of drawing up 
a scheme of study and examinations that 
might be recommended, under the authority 
of this conference of secretaries, to our Unious 
generally, for their common and mutual con- 
sideration and adoption. 

For, of course, it is on every account desir- 
able—especially under the altered circum- 
stances which have been created by the 
establishment of the Church-Aid and Home 
Missionary Society—that in this matter all 
our Unions should act ether, and on the 
same principle and method. It is obvious that 
if what I may be permitted to call the North 
Staffordshire custom should be generally, but 
not universally, adopted, it would still be 
possible for those who, devoid of the requisite 
qualifications, aspire to be under-shepherds 
among us to climb up into the sheepfold, in 
some places, by some other way tt au through 
the door by which, as we intelligently and 
devoutly believe, the Chief Shepherd would 
have them enter. In that case, the evil 
against which the rest of us might set 
effectual safeguards would still be r- 
pet uated, and, as all our pastors have, when 
movable, a roving commission, would eventu- 
ally, more or less, affect the whole denomina- 
tion. 

“But how,” perhaps some one may say— 
“how shall we deal with those men who, 
having had no proper training for the 
ministry, have yet prevailed upon, not bene- 
ficiary, but self-sustaining, Congregational 
churches to give them a call to the pas- 
torate?” I reply, Deal with them pre- 
cisely in the same wayas in the case of the 
evangelists.” Our short experience in North 
Staffordshire has already furnished us witha 
case in point. On applying for our concur- 
rence in his pooped ordination, the pastor 
to whom I refer was informed that as we 
desiderate an educated as well as a godly 
ministry, and as he had given no sufficient 
proofs of the former qualification, he must be 
— enough, first, to pass through our estab- 
ished examinations. To hie honour, he at 
once replied that as he did not want to enter 
our ministry except with the confidence and 
approval of those who were already in it, he 
would gladly do so. I venture to affirm that 
all coming to us similarly unprepared, whom 


it would be for the credit of our ministry to 


contain, or for the good of our churches to 
receive, would be more than willing to act in 
like wanner. 


are regularly taken by nearly all the his- 
turical religious communions in this country, 
except those of the Congregational order. It 


is so with the Episcopalians ; it is so with the manded public and decisive action, and thata 


Presbyterians; it is so with the various 
Methodist bodies. Even the Primitive Metho- 
dists require that in the case of every man 
who enters their ministry, he shall not be 
fully accredited, but shall be considered a 
mere probationer, until he has successfully 
undergone the ordeal of four years’ consecu: 
tive study, and as many corresponding an- 
nual examinations. 

Now why, when denominations, whose 
members, speaking generally, are less edu- 
cated than our own, should be thus jealous of 
the intrusion into their ministry of illiterate 
men, we should betray such laxity and in- 
difference, in a matter of such “pith and 
moment, is more than I, for one, can under- 
stand. Let none say that to act otherwise 
were toviolate the spiritand genius of In- 
dependency ; let none say that to follow the 
course I have sketched out would be to im- 
peril our treasured Congregational freedom. 
Our ecclesiastical forefathers were ac- 
quainted with the true spirit of Inde- 
pendency; and although they were not so 
familiar with the word Congregationalism, 
as ourselves, they were none the less jealous 
of the indefeasible rights of every congre- 
gation of faithful men,“ and yet they led us 
in the more excelient way which I have urged 
that we might well pursue. Ina paper which 
he read before the annual meeting of the 
Cheshire Union in 1864 the Rev. Professor 
Urwick, then of Hatherlow, conclusively 
showed that in the first Cheshire Union, 
which was formed in 1653, “ the association 
ordained ministers for the several congrega- 
tions in the county. Not that they appointed 
ministers ; the ministers were chosen by the 
churches themselves; but when a minister 
was thus chosen he was ordained by his 
Cheshire brethren in their associated capacity, 
the ordination being held at the place where 
the min.ster was about to settle.“ He also 
showed that in the second Cheshire Union, 
which was formed in 1691, after the model of 
one in London, those only were allowed to 
preach as candidates who had been examined, 
among other things, in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and that after they were invited to 
the pastorate of any church they had to pasa 
a second examination, and their ordination 
was conducted by the ministers of the county, 
they being satisfied of their piety and fitness.“ 
Now, this was our denominational “way of 


life” when as yet we had no colleges. So 
that in throwing out these hinta for the 
treatment of non-collegiate candidates for the 
Congregational ministry, [am but counselling 
a return to Primitive Independency. Let us 
only walk again in the old paths, where is 
the good way.“ and I am persuaded that, 
from an anxiety which sorely distresses rome 
of us, and from a burden which increasingly 
oppresses us all, we shall gradually “ find 
rest for our souls.” 


CONGREGATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF STATE REGU- 
LATION OF VICE. 


At the last meeting of this committee held 
at Birmingham on October 14, Rey. R. Bal- 
garnie in the chair, it was stated that a 
memorial, influentially and numerously 
signed, had been presented to the Rev. Dr. 
Mellor, of Halifax, asking him to bring for- 
ward a motion in the assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union condemning the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts relating to women, and 
calling for their unconditional repeal, and 
that he had acceded to the request, and 
would bring forward a resolution in May, 
1881. Some „f the signatories of the 
memorial were Mr. S. Mor'ey, M.P., Mr. 
Hugh Mason, M.P., Mr. Edward Crossley, 
Alderman 8. Boothroyd (Mayor of South. 
port), Revs. J. A. Macfadyen, Dr. Bruce, 
Henry Simon, Dr. Falding, W. Farrer, LL.B., 
W. F. Clarkson, B. A., H. Arnoll Thomas, M.A. 


The memorial, after stating that every 
denomination of Free Churchmen hall con- 
demned the Acts by a vote of their conference, 
or synod, or uuion, goes on to remark with 
regard to the fecling and attitude of Con- 
gregationalists, “ something of the feeling of 
Congregationalists may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1874, 885 of our ministers signed 
a memorial in favo ar of abolishing the sys- 
tem, and that the following county unions 
have passed resolutions in favour of the same 
object—viz., Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lincoln- 
shire, Hants (in which are three places under 
the operation of the laws), Salop, Stafford- 
shire (North and South), Gloucester and 
Hereford, Somerset, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Northumberland and Durham, Notts, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland. There is, there- 
fore, good ground for believing that a 
majority of the ministers, and probably also 
of the laymen, are op to the system, and 
would be glad to see it repealed. Notwith- 
standing this feeling, the committee of the 
Congregational Union of Enyland and Wales 
has never allowel a motion on this question 
to be brought before its Assembly to test the 
Assembly's views. 


Reference was male in the committee 
to the difficulty which is created by timid 


friends of the cause of repeal, who, while | 
convinced that the 

You are aware that similar precautionary | 
measures to those which I have suggested | 


laws which regulate | 
vice are immoral in principle, fear to act 
through any of the organisations of the 
denomination for their abolition. The com- 
inittee submitted that the ciuse of truth and 
the honour of the Congregational churches de. 


debate and a division in which repealers were 
worsted would be better than silence and 
doing nothing. The Hon. Secretary, Rev. J. 
P. Gledstone, referred to the large accession 
that had been made to the strength of 1 
by the return to Parliament at the last 
election of members who are opposed to a 
State establishment of vice, and said that 
there seemed to be good reason for believing 
that when such a repeal Bill was brought 
before the House of Commons it would be 


passed 


THE MERCHANTS’ LECTURE. 
CERTAINTY AND CERTITUDE. 


Tux fourth and last of Mr. White's series 
of lectures was delivered on Tuesday morn- 
ing in the Weigh-House Chapel. he at- 
tendance was somewhat smaller, the weather 
being very inclement. Basing his discourse 
upon 1 Cor. ii. 14, the lecturer said that he 
purposed considering the apostolic tone of 
certainty in its application to redemption. 
In every troubled age, when old foundations 
were being broken up, men yearn after cer- 
tainty. The soul cries for a ray of light to 
enable it to live in hope or die in peace. It 
was in such an age that Christ appeared. 
He and His apostles offered direct certainty, 
and in the writings of the latter the spiritual 
enjoyment of certainty was apparent. This 
certainty was given to establish a solid basis 
of certitude in us. In ordinary matters, pro- 
babilitx, as Bishop Butler laid down,was a suf- 
ficient guide. But worship could not be raised 
upon it. There must be a faith that knows, 
The apostles teach that the design of the 
Gospel is to put an end to ignorance and 
doubt, to give the soul a directing com 
over the waves of temptation, to enable it to 
confront death with a shout of victory. But 
religious faith has now become either con- 
fidence in a Church, or a mere balance of 
probabilities producing little firmness of cha- 
racter. Theaspostles spoke of knowing that 
they had a house not made with hands. Who 
did not wish to an anchor of the 
soul like theirs? If the Gospel were an illu- 
sion, it was better to pass life in such an 
ennobling dream. The only method of re- 
storing the certainty of the apostics was to 
bring the modern mind into contact with it, 
How, it may be asked, does it come to pass 
that there are so many different churches 
in Christendom each professing to have 
attained to certainty in religious truth? In 
every page, he replied, of the New Testa- 
ment fixed conditions of personal certitude 
were revealed. A man, the apostles said, 
must be something before he can stand in 
effective rapport with the apostolic certainty, 
Nature was external to the mind. Scientific 
certainty bad its objective there. But under 
what stringent conditions did Nature reveal 
her certainties to man. Certainty becomes 
certitude of the truth only when the condi- 
tions are fulfilled. Lord Bacon in his Novum 


| ecclesiastical authority. 


Organon had expounded the fallacies which 
hindered the perceplion of the truths of 
Nature. There were the idols of the tribe, 
fallacies of the race, such as the tendency to 
generalise, to give reality to abstractions, 
and to believe that man is the measure of the 
universe. Idols of the den came next, in- 
cluding the errors peculiar to individuals. The 
idola of the market-place stood third. Among 
these, was the reckless giving of the same 
names to things which were but slightly con- 
nected. Idols of the theatre were the fourth 
class, and included erroneous modes of 
demonstration. By the strict observance of 
the principles of this philosophy men had got 
to certainty in scientific truth. By neglecting 


them in the spiritual realm men were being 
| led to the acceptance of a blind or one-eyed 


or to absolute submesion to 
What were the con- 
ditions for the enjoyment of certitude laid 
down in the New Testament ? Moral honesty, 
conformity to the eternal laws of interpreta- 
tion, and a breaking loose from all forme of 
social and ecclesmetiveal tyranny. Moral 
rather than intellectual qualities were needed ; 
simplicity of purpose was wanted, The mind 
which delighted in displaying its own inge- 
nuity must not complain if it were entangled 
in its own snares, The mere disputant 
could not understand Christianity. Seoffing 
and carping led wen, as a rule, to aink into | 
deeper doubt. Knowledge was granted by 
Nature only to seekers. Ignorance and star- 
vation were the doom of sloth. According 
to each man's opportunities, he must give 
himeelf to the earnest study of the Scriptures. 
That was the English version of,“ He that 
hath ears to hear, Tet him hear.“ At 
Jermyn-street, and at the Royal Institution, 
the professors said the same. The man was 
not honest who started with the contemp- 
tuous notion that there was nothing in auper- 
natural revelation. God bid Himself, and 
His certainties, from the dishonest, the arro- 
gant, and the brutish man. Scepticism had 
its roots in sin rather than in speculation, 
Evil men and women had their own 
reasons for trying to put out the eyes 
of Christianity with the red-hot iron 
of scepticism. The laws of interpretdtion 
must alw be conformed to. Scripture was 
net to be wrested out of its plain meaning, 
and rhetoric was not to be turned into logie. 
There was no sacred dialect known only to 
the clergy. Ready-formed theories upon the | 
subjects in which religion came to instruc! 
us mit be die uded. So long as men looked 
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upon the world as only 6,000 years old, and 
thought that fossils were the work of the 
Deluge, it was impossible for Nature to reveal 
her secrets. The evils of Church traditions 
were not less than those of ungodly rational- 
ism. Divine revelation included physical 
nature, the record of Scripture, and the ex- 
perience of human life, and thus formed a 
coherent system of fact and truth. If men 
took opinions already formed into the school 
of Christ, the certainty of the apostles would 
not be reached, and faith would be kept 
tottering on the verge of infidelity. The 
idea, for instance, that God could deal with 
wan only by the method of justification would 
prevent the difference between a legal reli- 
gion and a religion of free grace being seen. 
If certainty was to lead to personal certitude, 
men must break loose too from social and 
ecclesiastical dominion. Whatever was not a 
conviction was sin. The whole of the New 
Testament was a plea for progress in know- 
ledge through honest search. ‘There must be 
no ramming of the Thirty-nine Articles, or of 
Papal dogmas, or of the Westminster Con- 
fession, down the throat of spiritual infancy. 
A general insurrection against the authori- 
tative action of organised hierarchies would 
offer the hope of an establishment of 
spiritual certitude, and of a renovation of 
pular Christianity. There was no escape 
rom Niagara otherwise, from a werkd-wide 
determination to get rid of religious dogma- 
tism. Certitude was the prerogative of spiri- 
tualmen. It differed in measure and degree 
in proportion to men's conformity to the 
laws by which it was attained; a small 
measure of knowledge and a small measure 
of certitude would, however, suffice for sal- 
vation. Certitude was the ascent of the soul 
upon the golden steps which Jacob saw in 
Bethel leading tothe beights of heaven. The 
teaching of the aposties was to be taken as a 
living whole, and that it had power still to 
kindle faith in the hearts of men pointed to 
solid certainty. To describe that certainty, 
said the lecturer, in an eloquent closing pas- 
sage, was to commend it to inquiring minds 
as a solution of their doubts, and an answer 
to their fears. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY AND ITS RIVAL. 


Last week we received from Mr. Lewis 
Appleton some information relative to the 
formation of a new Peace and Arbitration 
Association, which we did not think well to 
insert, and intended in our present number to 
offer some remarks on this un alled- for 
atte npt to set up a brand new movemen’. The 
necessity for our comment is superseded by 
the following, which appears inthe Herald of 
Peace for October. The remarks of our 
monthly contemporary. which do not err on 
the side of severity, will, we are sure, be ac- 
cepted as conclusive by all who are interested 
in the Peace movement, and will, we trust, 
have the effect of inducing Mr. Appleton— 
at all events, those whose promises of supp rt 
he has obtained—to — from a project 
which cannot serve any useful public purpose, 
but can only have the mischievous result of 
‘dividing the resources and energie: of the 
friends of peace.’ The Herald of Peace 
an y: 

The connection of Mr. Lewis Appleton 
with the Peace Society having ceased, he has 
thought it right to attempt to establish a new 
association, without any consultation with, or 
sanction from, the committee of the old 
society. We deeply regret the course thus 
taken by Mr. Appleton. Noone competently 
acquainted with the subject can believe that 
there ia any necessity, or that there is any 
room, for a second organisation to carry on 
precisely the same work, in substan:e and iu 
effect, us is alrealy done by the institution 
which has been in existence now for upwards 
of sixty years, 

“The only plea we have hear in defence 
of this movement is this: that whereas the 
Peace Society is a national association, the 
new organisation is intended to be moro in- 
ternational. But what is meant by thes 
terms? No doubt the Peace Society ia in 
its management and administration national; 
nor is it possible that an institution of 
this kind can be anything else in that re- 
spect. No man in his senses ever believed 
that any association of this nature can be 
managed by an international committee, for 
that would involve the absurdity of ex- 
pecting men from all the countries of Europe 
and America to meet periodically, say once 
a month, or once in two months, in some 
central place like London, or Paris, or 
Boston. 

Hut if it ia meant that the existing Pewe 
Soviety ia ‘ national in its objects and opera- 
tions, nothing could be wider from the truth. 
Indeed, no Peace Society can be national in 
that sense. As its object is te promote peace 
between nations, it must be international ; 
and such has been the action of the Peace 
Society, and more especially so for the last 
thirty or forty years. It has held large inter- 
national conferences, It has issued ita pub- 
lications in all the leading languages of 
Europe. It has been in constant communi- 
cation with kindred societies in other coun- 
tries, wherever such societies exist. It has 
sent deputations abroad who have traversed 
n yreat part of Europe to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of the friends of peace in 
other lands. It is difficu't to sree what any 
new association can do more, or other, than 
this. 
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« We cannot but deeply deprecate any effort 
tending to divide the resources and energies 
of the friends of peace,. which are by no 
means too abundant, even when united. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tur Court are expected at Windsor Castle 
about the 20th of November, from Scotland. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine service in the parish church of Crathie 
on Sunday. The Communion was adminis- 
tered. The Rev. Archibald Campbell, minister 
of Crathie, officiated. 

Prince Leopold has arrived in London from 
Balmoral. 

The Duke of Connaught, who was ascom- 
panied by the Duchess, laid the foundation- 
stone of the new North London Hospital for 
Consumption, at Mount Vernon, Hampstead, 
on Saturday. Bishop Piers Claughton, 
Chaplain-General of the Forces, presided over 
the religious part of the ceremonial. The 
Duke of Connaught, in reply to an ad dress, 
briefly expressed his own good wishes and 
those of the Duchess for the success of the 
institution. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are now 
staying at Marlborough House. On Monday 
evening the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Connaught were enterta ned by the Lord 
Mayor at a Masonic banquet at the Mansion 
House. About 300 brethren of the Order 
were present. On Tuesday the Prince was at 
Newmarket races. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield was confined to 
Hughenden for a few days last week, by a 
slight attack of gout. 

The vacancy caused by the demise of Lord 
Justice Thesiger will be supplied by the ad- 
vancement of Mr. Justice Lush. Sir James 
Hannen, it is said, will retire from the presi- 
dency of the Divorce Court, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Justice Hawkins; while the 
two julicial seats left vacant by these 

referments will, it is expected, be filled by 
Me. Watkin Williams, O. C., M. P., and Mr. 
Butt, QC. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., has been indis- 
posed for some days, and was unable to 
atten! a meeting at Islington on Monday 
night. The hon. gentleman is staying at 
Brighton. 

The Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into education in Wales sat on Tuesday, at 
Holyhead, under the presidency of Lord 
Emlyn. Mr. Richard Davies, MP. for 
Angle y, Dr. Briscoe, Rector of Holyhead, 
and other witnesses were examined. The 
procee lings were private. Tho inquiry will 
be continued at Bangor. 


Mr. Ruskin has promised to give an address 


shortly atthe City Temple. The announce- 
mont was mele at the close of the usual 
Thuralay morning service by Dr. Parker, 
who defenled Mr. Ruskin’s letter to the 
Glasgow students as “a downright honest 
and healthy one!” 

Sir John Mellor, who lately resigned his 
ae it on the Bench as one of the Judges of the 
Qruem's Benth Division, has, at the request 
of the Lord Chancellor, consentel to go 
round the Northern Circuit at the ensuing 
winter assizes in place of Baron Huddleston, 
who is stated to be inddisposo l. 

Sir W. Harcourt has been visiting Glasgow, 
and was received with much distinction, on 
‘Change and elsewhere. The Liberal 
Association wanted to draw him out, but the 
right hon. gentleman replied that being a 
Cabinet Minister he could not, in the present 
juncture of affaira, speak on political matters, 
and it would be impossible for him to address 
the people of Glasgow without doing so. 

The reports from the manufacturing 
districts continue favourable. As regards 
the iron trade, it is stated that orders are 
being more freely offered, the American 
inquiries for steel rails continuing on a large 
scale. Both in England and Scotland the 
production of pig iron is being largely 
increased ; and although there are doubts as 
to whether a market will be found for the 
largely augmented production, as yet the 
supply does not seem to be excessive. The 
wool market is reported to have shown greater 
activity during the past week. Spinners 
have been well engagel on home account, 
and the export merchants have been placing 
or lara more freely. 

On Monday the Wallingford election in- 
quiry was brought toa close, the petition 
against the return of Mr. Kalli being dis- 
missed. The petitioner and the respondent 
were ordered to pay their own costa. 

On Monday the funeral of the late Lord 
Justice Thesiger took place at Brompton 
Cemetery. It was attended by several of 
Her Majesty's judges, the Attorney-General, 
and a large number of the personal frien ls of 
the deceased judge. 

There is to be a great fight this year in 
Liverpool over the municipal elections, 
There are sixteen vacancies, and sixteen 
Liberals and sixteen Conservatives have been 
nominated for these. The Liberals, it is 
pointed out, have a majority of Councillors, 
but are outvoted by the Aldermen. Eight of 
these, however, retire this year, and if the 
Liberals cap carry one additional ward they 
may elect a Liberal Alderman, and so change 
the political complexion of the Council. 

The average price of wheat last week was 


128. Sd. per quarter, or about 4s. 10d. cheaper | 


on the average than during the correspend- 


ing weeks for the precedi four years. 
The average price of barley last week was 
358. 2d. per quarter, or about 5s. 44. cheaper 
on the average than during the corre. 
——s weeks for the preeeding four years. 

he average price of oats last week was 
21s. per quarter, or about 2s. 2d. quarter 
cheaper on the average than during the 
corresponding weeks for the preceding four 
years. 

The farmers in Northumberland and 
Durham have just formed a Protection and 
Defence Association. The chief objects of the 
association are to influence the course of 
agricultural — and to obtain com- 
pensation for damages caused to crops by 
noxicus vapours. The sosiety was inaugu- 
rated by a dinner in Newcastle on Saturday 
evening. 

The trial of Mr. Henry Walker for libelling 
the proprietor of the Monmouth Club in the 
Bayswater Chronicle closel on Saturday at the 
Central Criminal Court. The allegation 
against the prosecutor, Mr. Copping, was that 
gambling was carried on at the club through 
the night and on Sundays, and that to the 
clnb hai been traced the ruin of many 
young men in the neighbourhood. The jury 
founl the defendant Not Guilty, and 
addel that they wishel there were more 
gentlemen like Mr. Walker to take such 
matters up. The Recorder said he had per- 
formed his duty with zeal and in the public 
interest, and he allowed the defendant's costs. 

The first stone of a monument about to be 
erected at Wisbech to Mr. Thomas Clarkson, 
theadvocate of slave emancipation, was laid on 
Friday by Mr. Algernon Peckover. The 
memorial was designed by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and includes a statue, with inscription 
and bas-reliefs. The cost will be £2,000, of 
which £600 have already been subscribed. 

A meeting of the Fog and Smoke Com- 
mittee appointed by the National Heth and 
Kyrle Societies was held on Wednesday at 
the society's rooms, 44, Berners-street, Mr. 
Ernest Hart in the chair. Letters were read 
from Mr. W. Chandler Roberts, Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, Dr. Siemens, Dr. Percy, Dr. 
Frank land, Captain Galton, and others, ex- 
pressing interest in the committee’s work, 
and making various practical suggestions. 
Several schemes for the introduction of 
smokeless fuel were considered, ani it was 
ilecided to appoint a sub-committee of experts 
to examine and report on the different inven- 
tions for the prevention of smoke, such sub- 
committee to consist of Dr. Siemens, Pro- 
fessor Chandler Roberts, Captain Galton, 
Mr. Hoole, Mr. Statham, and Mr. &ssie ; also 
that steps should be taken for holding in 
London an exhibition of smoke prevention 
apparatus. 

Addressing a crowde1 meeting of his con- 
stituents at Ashton-under-Lyne on Friday 
night, Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., dealt severely 
with the incapacity of Conservative financiers, 
contrasting the unfortunate results of their 
period of office with the prosperous Liberal 
régime in the years previous to 1874. In 
reference to the state of Ireland, Mr. Mason 
condemnel the outrages recently committed, 
aud expressed his surprise that the Irish 
lealers hal not denounced such crimes. 
Ireland hal no need of Coercion Bills or pro- 
claimed districts, the laws at present existing 
being quite sufficient if only enforced by 
statesmen “with hearts to feel for the woes 
and wis¢eries of Ireland, as well as decision 
and firmness to protect life and property.” 
A unanimous vote of confidence in the hon. 
member was adopted. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Thursday, 
Mr. Besley appliel, on the pirt of Mis: 
Emma Cons, for a music and dancing licence 
for the Royal Victorian Theatre, which was to 
bo devoted to the cause of temperance, and 
opened as a coffee music-hall under a public 
company, of which Miss Cons, who had 
bestowed much labour on tho temperance 
movement, was hon. secretary. The learned 
counsel urged the case as one eminently en- 
titled to the favourable consideration of the 
Benth. The company was to be carried on 
without profit. Shares to the amount of 
£6,000 hal been taken, and £2,000 spent in 
alterations. Miss Cons and the architect 
were called, and explained the manner of 
the business to be carried on for the moral 
good of the people in the neighbourhood. 
After a conference with the magistrates, Mr. 
Hardman announced that they were as 
unanimous in granting the anplication as 
they had been in suspending the standing 
orders as to the notices, and he added that 
the Bench wished success to the undertaking. 


FOREIGN, 


General Cissey has commenced libel actions 
against two Paris newspapers. Others are 
likely to follow. There is no appearance, 
however, of the Government ordering an 
inquiry into the alleged continued corruption 
at the War Office. A public meeting called 
to insist upon such an inquiry was dispersed 
by the police. 

The expulsion of the Carmelite friars in 
various parts of France continues. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News 
states that on the occasion of the festival at 
Cologne the Emperor intended to issue an 
amnesty for the Catholic clergy, but owing 
to the attitude of the Ultramontanes at 
Muenster, and their violent speeches, he did 
not carry his resolution into effect. 

Slight shocks of earthquake have been felt 
in Spain aud Portugal, and on Wednesday 


several shocks were felt at Dijon and in the 
neighbouring country at Lamarche-sur- 
Saone. They were so severe that it was 
thought that the powder magazine at Vonges 
had exploded. 

At the opening of the Greek Chamber the 
King delivered a very strong speech relative 
to the frontier question. The Opposition can- 
didate being elected President the Tricoupi 
Ministry has resigned, and M. Coumonn- 
douros has formed a new Ministry. The 
Daily News correspondent at Athens tele- 
graphs that there will be noabatement of the 
Greek claims in consequence of the victory of 
the Opposition, nor any relaxation of the 
armaments. The same correspondent men- 
tions that at the opening ceremonial on 
Thursdey, Mr. Bryce and Mr. Rathbone were 
on the floor of the House by invitation of the 
Chamber. 

Baron Ricasoli, the Italian statesman, 
died on Saturday night from a stroke of 
apoplexy. The esteem in which he was held 
was such that as soon as the news reached 
Rome all the deputies present, without dis- 
tinction of party, sent a collective telegram 
of condolence to the family. 

Garibaldi and his family arcat San Dami- 
ano, where he will rest some days before 
proceeding to Milan. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Standard has good reason to believe that 
Austria has in reality made overtures to 
Russia. ’ 

Formal notification is sid to have been 
sent to the Imperial family at Berlin of the 
marriage of the Russian Emperor. It has 
been coldly received. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning 
Post says that intelligence has been received 
of an alarming character as to the condition 
of the Czar. symptoms of apoplexy having 
returned. His sons have hastened to Livadia. 
These reports have not been confirmed. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Daily News telegraphs that General Scobeleff 
has completed all his arrangements for the 
intended attack on Geok Tepe less than a 
month hence, when 9,000 men of all arms 
will advance with 100 guns. General Scobe- 
leff’s plans are described as most complete. 

Very gloomy reports come from St. Peters- 
burg as to the wheat crop in Russia. The 

uestion of how the peasantry are to be fed 
— the winter is said to he seriously occu- 
pying the attention of the Government. 

It is state in Berlin that a perfect recon- 
ciliation has been brought about between the 
Russian Emperor and the Pone 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
writing from Constantinople, says that 
‘*Turkophilism is now quite dead here, even 
among the English. Everybody has given 
the Sultan and his Government up. Every- 
body seems waiting for the general collapse 
andamash up. But the people are so apa- 
thetic and long-suf ring that it may be 
delayed for years yet.“ 

Great preparations are, it is said, being 
made in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
with the object of obtaining the union of 
these two provinces if Turkey should be 
occupied in a war with Greece. The Porte 
has made arrangements for the despatch of 
10,000 troops to Adrianople, an something 
like a general rising is expectel in Mace- 
donia. The palace is believed to be strongly 
opposel to the cession of any territory to 
Greece. 

A Standard telegram from Candahar men- 
tions a report that Persia is rendering Ayoub 
Khan substantial aid, and says that “it is 
considered that the next attack on the 
British will be directed across the desert 
from Farrah against Khelat, thus taking 
our position at Candahar in the rear, and 
threatening our line of communication.” 

General Watson, with the force under his 
command, left Kuram on the 16th inst. 
Before his departure General Watson held a 
durbar, and informed the chiefs of the Turi 
tribe that the British Government recog- 
nised their indepen lence and left the internal 
admiaistration of their affairs in their own 
hands. 


According to a Teheran telegram in the | 
Standard, the Kurdish insurrection is becom- | 


ing very serious. ‘The insurgents have de- 
manded the surrender of Urumiah, a town 
which they have invested. The Sheikh 
Abdullah has issued a proclamation calling 
upon the Turkish and Persian Kurds to unite 
as an independent nation, with himself as 
their sovereign. 

The news from Buutolaud continues to 
be very bad. Brigadier-General Clarke offi- 
cially reports from Mafeteng the details of 
the engagement on Tuesday. The column 
advanced some distanve unopposed. Nothin 
appearing on the left, General Clarke direc 
the main body of the Ist Yeomanry to feel 
for the enemy. They had not proceeded far 
when they were charged by a large body of 
Basutos, who came down at full speed over 
the hills. A hand-to-hand fight ensued. 
The Basutos, armed with assegais, imitating 
the Zulus, succeeded in killing twenty-four 
Yeomen. The 2nd Yeomanry then came to 
their assistance, and the rebels were driven 
back with considerable loss. A second charge 
was made by the Basutos at full speed, which 
was entirely checked by a well-directed fire 
from two companies of the Cape Town Rifles. 
The enemy were estimated to number from 
7,000 to 8,000, the greater portion of whom 
were not in action. It still seems doubtfal 
if Mafeteng bas been really relieved, No. 


thing, says the Standard correspondent, is 
known of General Clarke’s position. Did he 
get into Mafeteng, or had he to recross the 
frontier? On this point there is no informa. 
tion. The Cape Government are to send out 
large reinforcements; but the men have first 
to be raised and equipped. General Clarke 
had only a week’s supplies with him, and 
considerable anxiety must be felt on his 
account. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, U. S. A., 
who is now inthis country, is preparing an 
English edition of his lectures in two volumes. 
They will be published immediately, by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Dr. Robert Wallace, who a few years ago 
succeeded the late Mr. Alexander Russel ag 
editor of the Scotsman, is about to retire 
from that post, and, it is said, to edit a new 
Liberal paper in London. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have in pre- 
paration an edition de luxe of the works of 
Charles Dickens. This edition will contain 
all the original engravings, both on steel and 
wood, many of which have not appeared 
since the original editions were issued. 

A memorial, strongly supported by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., Sir Thomas Chambers, 
Q.C., M.P., Recorder of London, Sir Charles 
Reed, M.P., Chairman of the School Board 
for London, and several other influential 
1 is about to be presented to Mr. 

ladstone with a view to securing a pension 
from the Civil List for the two single 
daughters of the late William Hone, author 
of the“ Everyday Book, Table Book,” 49%, 
and for a time sub-editor of the Patriot 
n2wspaper. 

The electric light—not Mr. E lison's—is 
making its way in New York, for nearly all 
the large drapery establishments now use it, 
both for inside and outside illumination. 
The Brush Light Company—a syndicate 
having the control of the Brush patents for 
New York—is about to erect some 300 lamps 
in the principal parts, and in a few weeks 
Maddison and Union squares will be illumi- 
nated by means of the electric arc. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., Lord Hatherley, Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B., Lady Ellenborough, Sir Henry 
Thompson, the Hon. W. Egerton, M.P., Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S., Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, the Dean of Norwich, Mr. F. D. Mo- 
catta, Captain Galton, F.R.S., and many 
others have recently forwarded donations to 
the Free Library, Bethnal-green, which is 
supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and the trustees appeal for 10,000 
volumes. 

Messrs. J. A. Brook and Co. are about to 
publish “‘The Shepherd's Dream,” a dramatic 
romance, by the Rev. Henry Solly, the scene 
of which is laid in the reizns of Edward VI. 
and Queen Mary. The earlier portions of the 
play are connected with the performance of 
& masque at a country magnate’s residence 
in Suffolk, founded on the Grecian legend of 
Diana and Endymion, but subsequently the 
plot is concerned with persecutions under 
Bishops Gardiner and Bonner. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode (Her 
Majesty’s printers), taking time by the 
forelock, have brought out a great variety 
of Christmas and New Year's Cards and 
Calendars for the coming festive sesson. 
Some of them are designed by artists of 
eminence, many are marked with superior 
execution and finish, and all are cheap. 
Flowers, figures, landscapes, birds, &., are 
put under contribution by the versatile de- 
signers, and all are coloured or tinted. 


— — 


Orren-ark Mission.—On Monday evening 
the 68th quarterly meeting of the members 
and friends of the Open-air Mission was 
held in the Mission Hall, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, under the presidency of 
Bishop Sugden, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. About 200 were present. Two 
special aldresses were given, the first by the 
Rev. C. J. Whitmore, of Whitefield Presby- 
terian Church, Drury-lane, on St. Paul in 
Rome;” and the secondby the Rev. John 
Wilkinson, of the Mildmay Mission to the 
Jews, on “ Difficulties and Encouragements in 
Missions to the Jews.” The former had re- 
cently visited Rome, and was able to give much 
valuable information likely to be of use to 
those who battle with street sceptics; and 
the latter stated that there were now about 
30,000 converted Jews, of whom 400 were 
ministers of the Gospel. 

LEEDs 2 rr —— 
It is gratifying to find that the magnificen 
musical featival, lately held at Leeds, has 
not only secured the general commendation 
of the public, alike for the taste and energy 
displayed, and for the great service rendered 
to the musical education of the whole country, 
but it has yielded a substantial surplus of 
about £2,000; and this, we understand, will 
go principally to the support of the medical 
charities of that town, reserving a small sum 
to enable the festival committee to under- 
take the preparations necessary for their next 
festival. The musical world owes its thanks 
to Leeds for these most successful festivals, 
which are happily as profitable as they are 


_ pleasing. 


Dr. George Macdonald, with his family, s 
going to reside in Italy for the winter. The 
English winter is too much for him. He has 
built a house for his own occapation at Bordi- 
ghera, near San Remo, a lovely spot on the 8 
caast, 
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GLEANINGS. 


Wur is a cabbage running to seed like a 
lover ?—Because it has lost its heart. 

The difference between horse-radish and 
a reddish horse is this:—One is not a horse 
at all, and the other is a horse of another 
colour. 

Dr. Watts, a somewhat eccentric physician, 
was buried at Battle, on Thursday. It is 
said that for many years the deceased gentle- 
man slept with his coffin under his : 

„My friends,” said a coloured preacher, 
“a man’s character is like afence—you can't 
strengthen it by whitewash, though you can 
cover up the place where it is worm-eaten.”’ 

When a couple of incensed neighbours get 
into a dispute across a garden fence, the 
situation is one that admits of a great deal 
being saidon both sides, 

The proprietor of a Scotch hotel informs 
“commercial gentlemen and tourists that 
they can rely on comfortable accommodation 
at his establishment, and that “ carri 
and other conveyances, including a first-class 
hearse, are kept for hire.” 

The Academy, speaking of Mr. Bedford’s 
“thing of beauty —the Temple Bar 
Memorial—says that it appears to be a kind 
of exaggerated drinking fountain, and ad 
it is entirely useless, and it is exceedingly 
ugly.” 

A celebrated lawyer once said that the 
three most troublesome clients he ever had 
were a young lady who wanted to be married, 
a married woman who wanted a divorce, and 
an old maid who didn’t know what she 
wanted. 

A pretentious haberdasher once boasted to 
Douglas Jerrold that he was descended from 
Cardinal Wolsey, at which the caustic wit 
exclaimed, Cardinal Wolsey! My dear sir, 
you must mean Linsey Wolsey.” 

They were at a dinner party, and he re- 
marked that he supposed she was fond of 
ethnology. She said she was, but she was 
not very well, and the doctor had told her 
not to eat anything for dessert but oranges. 

Judge (to witness with bandaged eye)— 
„ Did he have any provocation when he 
struck you?’’ Witness—“ He may have had 
something of the kind concealed on his 
his person, but it was a brick he struck me 
wid.” 

In his examination before the Oxford Elec- 
tion Commissioner at Oxford, Mr. Nuttall, 
the agent of the Liberal Federation at Bir- 
mingham, referred with great complacency 
to the canvassing books prepared by that 
body, adding. Nothing clever comes from 
London !” 

Platx Speaxine.—The Bishop of Truro 
had an amusing experience the other day 


at Perranporth, near New Quay. For the 
first time he saw the “buers” (te., men 
stationed to announce the sh of fish) 


on the cliffs, and when he asked a native 


what they were engaged about, the reply 
was, “ Well, sir, they be like = 
e 


raichers; much cry and little flsh.“ 
Bishop smiled his pleasantest, and passed 
on, thinking fun was being poked at him; 
but he would have been ily undeceived 
had he seen the face of the fisherman when 
he learnt that his interrogator was the 
Bishop.—Cornish Telegraph. 

A Favourite Disn.—In a certain little 
town in Normandy there are a dozen landed 
proprietors who are extremely fond of amuse- 
ment, but amusements at a low price, each 
landed proprietor being, if ey le, more 
economical than the other. Not long ago, 
they arranged a picnic, at which each one 
was to bring his favourite dish. Arrived at 
the place of 8 they proceeded to 
arrunge the menu. o first person called 
upon drew from his pocket a fine bunch of 
radishes. Then each of the ten seemed to 
have the same gastronomic tastes, for each 
in his turn drew a bunch of radishes from his 
pocket. Finally all the hope of eleven dis- 
tressed appetites centred upon the twelfth, 
who thereupon deposited upon the table, with 
an air of triumph, a bunch of young onions. 

A Lawyer Nonpiussep sy a Lapy.— 
The court and jury, as well as the specta- 
tors, generally enjoy the scene when a 
lawyer, inan attempt to badgera witness, 
comes off second best in the encounter. An 
instance of this sort happened in an Albany 
court-room. The plaintiff, who was a lady, 
was called to testify. She got on very well, 
and made a favourable impression upon the 
jury until the opposing counsel, the Hon. 
Henry Smith, subjected her to a sharp croas- 
exam-nation. ‘This so confused her that she 
became faint, and fell to the floor in a swoon. 
Of course this excited general sympathy in 
the audience, and Mr. Smith saw that his 
case looked badly. An expedient suggested 
itself by which to make the swooning appear 
like a piece of stage trickery, and thus destroy 
sympathy for her. The lady’s face in 
swooning had turned purple red, and this 
fact suggested the new line of attack. The 
next witness was a middle-aged lady. The 
counsel asked: Did you see the plaintiff 
faint a short time ago?” “ Yes, sir.” 
„People turn pale when they faint, don’t 
they? A great sensation in the court, and an 
evident confusion of witness. But in a 
moment she answered, No, not always.“ 
“Did you ever hear of a case of fainting 
where the party did not turn pale?” “ Yes, 
sir.” Did you ever see such a case?” 
“Yes, sir.“ Where was it?” “In this 
city.” “Who was it?” By this time every- 


body listened anxiously for the reply. It 
came promptly, with a twinkle in the 
witness s eye, and a quaver on her lip, as if 
from suppressed humour. Twas a negro, 
sir.“ Peals of laughtershook the court-room, 
in which the venerable judge joined. Mr. 
Smith lost his case, not to say his temper. 
He Came Back — Governor Duval, of 
Florida, was the son of a poor Virginian, a 
stern, strong, taciturn man. The boy was a 
huge youth of fifteen. At the cabin fire at 
time, according to the custom of putting 
on a back log, the old man said, between the 
whiffs of a silent pipe —“ Tab, go out and 
bring in that gum log, and put it on the 
fire.“ Tab went out and surveyed the log. 
He knew it was no use explaining that it was 
too heavy, or pradent for him to return with- 
out havingit on his shoulder. His little sister, 
ing,was not surprised that he requested 
er to bring out the gun and powder-horn, as 
a possum or coon might have passed, or the 
brother might have seen bear signs. She 
brought the gun, and Tab started. He 
found his way through the woods into 
Kentucky. After an absence of eighteen 
ears he was elected to Cungress. A man of 
immense size and strength, he started for 
Washington, going by the way of his old 
home, to see the folks who had long since 
given him up for dead. Entering the little 
cabin door near bedtime, he saw the 
identical gum log. He shouldered it, pulled 
the latch-string, and, with his load, stood 
before the old man, pipe in mouth as quiet 
as usual. Here's the gum log, father.“ 
“Well, 2 been a long time getting it,“ 
replied his father laconically. ‘ Put it on 
the fire and go to bod. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT NOTTINGHAM. 


THe opening of the Annual Conference on 
Tuesday evening last week in the Albert Hall 
has been already referred to, anda glance may 
now be taken at the remaining proceedings of 
the week. The Conference, which extended to 
Thursday night, was opened on Wednesda 
morni by a devotional service, whic 
lasted for aboutan hour. At the first, the Rev. 
Marcus Rainsford, minister of Belgrave Chapel, 
presided, and delivered what is known as The 
Annual Address. His topic was, Christ's 
Union to all His Members, the Bond of their 
Union and Fellowship with Each Other.” His 
address was of a devout and practical character, 
and amongst other things was intended to show 
that the true practice of Christianity, which is 
the manifestation of union with Christ, is the 
fundamental principle of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. He excited a general smile when, in pro- 
ceeding, he — | av strong desire that 
denominationalism might drowned in the 
depths of the Bosphorus. He maintained that 
in proportion to r being true Alliance men 
were they making a sincere profession before the 
world, having one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tim. With to those who were disloyal 
to the Master, he said there ought to be no 
Evangelical Alliance, for there could be no real 
fellowship with them. In closing, he said :— 
When the Church shall rise to the true greatness 
of ita position, the world shall believe that God 
has sent His Son to save sinners, and that He has 
loved His peopleas He has luved His Son. Before 
the Great White Throne we shall be all Congre- 
gationalista with robes made white in the blood 
of the Lamb, and a grand Con ation there 
will be! We shall be all Free Churchmen stand- 
ing in the glorious liberty wherewith our Lord 
has made us free. We shall be all Radicals for 
the Son of God will have eradicated everything 
that is evil. We shall be all Conservatives 
then, and of ene Establishment free citizens of 
that glorious City which the Highest Himself 
shall establish.’ 

At the business meeting which followed the 
Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh presided in the 
absence of the Rt. Hon. Lord Polwarth, who was 


unable to attend at this of the 2 
The President said he should like ta express his 
own firm conviction that the im ce of an 


organisation like the Evangelical Alliance was 
net only yearly, but daily increasing. To his own 
mind it came more and more as one of those great 
societies in which they were allowed to breathe 
the Sprit of their Lord and Master, and he him- 
self could not conceive of any organisation that 
could be dearer to Christ's heart than an asso- 
ciation of believers gathered from every ex- 
ternal form of His church assembling together 
to bear witness to their faith in Him, and to 
their union and communion with one another. 
He confessed he was — to hear a pointed ro- 
ferenve to the fact Christian union does 
already exist, that they were not there to make 
it, but to exemplify it. This Evangelical Alli- 
ance, as I understand, continued the speaker, is 
an organisation for promoting that union, to 
testify to the fact that it al y exists, and that 
it is God's precious gift to man in His Son. I 
am not quite so sure as my friend was just now 
about the wisdom of sinking all differences of 
opinion and all existing diversities into the 
bottom of the sea. It strikes one on every hand, 
and in every department of the Divine Govern- 
ment, that God's way is seen to be unity and 
diversity, and I believe this will be everywhere 
the case until Christ shall take to Him His great 
power and reign from pole to pole. 

The Rev. Dr. Fraser then moved the “ prac- 
tical resolutions’ of the Alliance adopted in 
London in 1846. He said that resolutions which 
were not founded on convictions of truth were 


arrangements, bat by the fidelity of members, 
whether official or unofficial to the principle 
that there is but one Body. In course of time 
British ae had fallen into numerous 
organisations of their common Christianity, and 
this has been bronght about by events l tho 
past, and tendencies which t had not como 
together to discuss, and which wrong, so far 
as they were wrong they had not come there to 
correct. Perhaps most of them inclined to the 
inion that too much scope had been given in 
2 to the disruptive force in the Christian 
oiro I do not mean, explained the er, 
too much scope under the law, for civil law 
can never make, and never mend, Christian 
unity; but I mean too much scope has been 
given by our own Christian will and Christian 
conscience. Here, on this platform, at all events 
we can only protest against the interruptions of 
Christian love by these separations, and can 
declare and teach that separations of outward 
organisation shall not be allowed to interrupt 
the flow of a common spiritual life; and I am 
persuaded we can all do something—perhaps a 
deal—to soothe even when we cannot cure 
the differences which we deplore in religious 
society." In proceeding, Dr. Fraser referred to 
the improvement in the tone of controversies 
compared with what we found in old controver- 
sial books. What was wanted, said, was 
love for the children of God, consideration for 
them, sympathy and forbearance with them, 
and a desire to do them good. 

The annual report of the Alliance presented 
1 — Field showed decided progress. 
‘There has been a great revival of interest in 
some places where active sympathy with the 
Alliance had almost died ont. The Irish branch 
active, and the widening 
family circle of Alliance in ites foreign 
branches was also cause for thankfulness. It 
had been determined to hold meetings for spiri- 
tual edification, and the firat of these was held 
in the council-room last July. Tho report ro- 
ferred to the week of prayer, to religious perse- 
outions in Sweden, Abyssinia, and Austria, to 
intemperance and the opiam traffic, to the ap- 

intment of a Roman Catholic Viceroy, and 

admission of an avowed atheist into Parlia- 
ment. The finance statement rendered by Mr. 
John Finch showed a deficiency of £45. 

The remainder of the morning was devoted to 
moving, seconding, and adopting the report, to 
the welcoming of Mexico and Chili into the 
Alliance, and to a devotional paper by Captain 
Chapman, of Mildmay-park. 

In the evening it had been expected that Mr. 
Alderman M Arthur would preside, but in oon- 
sequence of domestic bereavement he was unable 
to attend, and the chair was taken by Mr. Donald 
Mathieson. The first address, by the Rev. Dr. 
Paterson, was on a subject which he enforced 
Freatly to the interest of those who listened to 

im— Christian Philosophy in contrast with 
False Philosophies of the N nth Century. 
It was an ress mainly directed, perhaps, 
against the agnosticiem «f the day. There 
were certain philosphers who, without going so 
far as to say there is no God, were content to 
say that there was not sufficient evidence of His 
existence. They did not know that there was a 
God, or that He governed the world, and they 
said it was impossible to know. The speaker 
was prepared to go with them so far as to say 
that not by all his searching could man find out 
God. Ba chose to overlook the glorious 
fact that God found man, and that of that 
fact there could be no denial. 

Lord Polwarth, who had now arrived, in bis 
address from the chair, regretted that ciroum- 
stances over which he had no control prevented 
his attending earlier. He r the 

leasure it afforded him hear of the 
nterest which the several meetings of the week 
had excited. He thought, althongh so many 
philosophical speculations were rife in the pre- 
sent day, they should never forget the fact that 
it was by the power of the Holy Ghost resting 
on the ~ pe of a few simple men in earlier 
days that such mighty wonders were wrought. 
They were instruments in the of 
living God, and simple and unlettered though 
they were, the world fell under the power 
their word. He was thankfal to know that in 
the present time there were Christian philo- 
sophers who were able to meet the speculations 
of the enemies of the truth. An address by the 
Rev. A. M. W. Christopher, of Oxford, upon 
“* Worldly Conformity brought the proceedings 
of the evening to a close. 


On Thursday, the Rev. E. Dawson, B.A., 
Con tional minister of Well-road Chapel, 
Nottingham, presided at the devotional mee me 
and in his address 1 the hope that their 
Conference in that town would result in the 
extension of the work and influence of the 
Alliance. The Hon. and Rev. Canon Forester 
expressed the same wi-h in ing the Confer. 
ence an hour later. He that in 1846 it 
happened that he had about a dozen friends 
staying with him, Mr. Haldane Stewart amo 
them, and this friend had given an outline 
the principles of the Alliance it was to 
eatablish. There were many difficulties at the 
outset, and one of them he well remembered was 
the attitude they should take with to 
ministers in America who were slaveholders. 
There was a good deal of strong — upon 
the subject, and at last Mr. Haldane could only 
restore peace by saying Let us sing the 
Dorology.” 

An address on The Spiritual Life, ita Cul- 
tivation and Fruit,“ was then given by the 
Rev. II. E. lrooke, of Dovercourt, and he was 


had beon 1 
tho 


followed by the Rev. Dr. Clemance, of Camber- 
well, formerly of Castlegate - Notting- 
ham, it will be remembered. is topic was 


| „The Yoke of Christ the Only True Liberty, 
and most admirably was it unfolded. He showed 


not of much value to him, and he was glad that 
something had been eaid on the theory and prin- 


ciple of Christian union. 

rmanent unless it be based upon theory. 

e actual must be wrought out upon 
the ideal. Now, their theory was that 
Christians are one in Christ Jesas, sharers of 
His life and co-heirs of His inheritance. 
Is Christ divided? No, He is everywhere 
one and the same, and because He lives in us we 
are one. He did not believe the peace of the 
Church would be preserved by diplomatic 


Practice would not be 


that the liberty under Christ's yoke was to be 
found under no other. Some re they must 
all have, bat only under that of Christ would 


they be free from themselves, their own sin, and 


all dread of God. Positivism and Agnosticism 
would rob them of their freedom of research by 
curtailing their domain by cutting off the super- 
natural. In conclusion, he prayed that the long 


—— —e 1 My ye Soe aap 
was brought to a close by a pub! n 
the Tabernacle. Pol „ and 
an address was given by the Rev. J. Hewlett, 
MA., of Mirzapore, on Christian Union in 
Mission Work. The Rev. Mr. Brookhall, from 
China, also spoke, referring ch to the China 
Inland Mission. The Rev. Dr. of Dids- 
bury College, presided at the Communion Service 
at the close of the meeting, and delivered tho 
n r 1 and 

was 0 a close to engage- 
ments of the week. * 

The Rev. Canon Battersby said a few closing 
words to the communicants. 


News of the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Dr. David Thomas has been preaching with 
great acoptance at Congleton to large congregations. 

— Mr. Arthur Smith, MA., of Airedale College, 
has, in the recent examinations, obtained a Williams - 
Divinity Scholarship, tenable for two years. 

~ Rev. H. T. Robjohns, B. A., of Hall, has beon 
locturing on his Visit tothe Passion Play of Ober. 
ammergau,’ at Huddersfield and Bradford. 

— At the annual meeting of the Argyle Chapel 
Bath, it was reported that the receipts of the pro- 
sent anniversary wore more than double those of last 


— Dr. Parker preached on Sanday at Cavendish 
Chapel, Manchester, the place of his former ministry, 
He discoursed on Miracles and the Incarnation, de- 
fending the orthodox belief. 

— The Merchants’ Lecture at the Weich- Hon 
during the month of November will be delirored| by 
the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. The subject for Taesday next 
is thus stated—"* Jesus Christ is the True Man What 
Follows.” 

— Rev. G. Moir, presiding at the annual social 
moot ing of Albion-street Church, Aberdeen, mentioned 
that the thanks of the congregation were due to the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, of London, for having sent them 
about 0 volumes to form the nucleus ofa library, and 
0 copies of the Congregational Hymn Book, for tho 
use of strangers. 

— A basaar was held in the school-room of the 
Offord-road Church, Barnsbury, on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th tust, in aid of the liquidation of the debt on 
the church. The bagaar was opened by Mra. Sarr of 
the London School Board and realised the sum of £278 
lés. Sid; leaving, after paying all expenses, a clear 
profit of £200 17s. 7d. 

— Rev. W. Crosbie delivered to the Young Men's 
Society of Clifton-road Church, Brighton, on the 90th 
tust,, the first of two lectures on The Scottish 
Covenanters ; or, a Chapter in Scottish History, with 
Present day Applications.” A vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was moved by Mr. J. k. Holland, M. P., who 
presided, and the resolution was enthusiastically 
alopted. 

— The foundation stone of a new chapel was laid 
on the 18th inst., on the Hill, at Swansea, by Mrs. J. 
Aaron Thomas. Addresses were given by Rev. Dr. 
Rees, D. Jones, 8. Higman, B. Williams, J. M. Gib- 
bon, Swansea, J.C. Davies, and E. Bryant, missionary 
from China. This place of worship will make the 
sixth branch from the mother church at Ebenezer, 
under the pastoral care of Dr. Rees, within the last 
twenty years. 

— Services in connection with the 6lst anniversary 
of the church at Dartford were held last week. The 
Rev. J. E. Tanner, late pastor of Wimbledon church, 
preached on Sunday, the 17th inst. On the following 
Tuesday a sermon was preached by Rev. H. Simon, 
of Westminster, whose visit on the occasion was an 
expression of sympathy with a smal! country church 
and a pastor whose work has been beset with diffi. 
culty and disappointments. 

— A bazaar was opened at Hyde, on the 29th ult., 
by Mr. H. Lee, M. P., with a view to the removal of a 
debt of £2960, which remained on the new schools in 
connection with Union-street Chapel (Rev. T. Robin- 
son, pastor) which were erected two years ago at a 
cost of nearly £4,000, oxclusive of site. The bazaar 
was a great success, realising £870, clear of expenses. 
The remaining bo- towards which there are goods 
unsold and promises of subscriptions will be raised 
easily before Christmas, 

— Mr. John J. Poynter, of Rotherham College, 
was recently ordained as pastor of Christ Church, 
Oswestry, in succession to the Rev. T. Gasquoine, 
B.A. The Rev. C. C. Tyte (Rotherham), gave the 
statement of Congregational church principles, tho 
Rev. Geo. Kettle (Shrewsbury) asked the usual ques. 
tions, the Rev. Halley Stewart(‘St. Leonard's-on-Sea) 
offered the ordination prayer, and the Rev. Dr. Fald. 
ing delivered the charge. The sermon to the people 
was preached by the Rev. T. Gasquoine, B.A. 

— Rev. G. Dunn, on completing a pastorate of 25 
years, was presented by the members and friends of 
Edgworth Chapel, Bolton, with a silver watch and a 
purse of gold, in testimony of the esteem in which his 
servicesare held. Revs. H. H. Scullard, J. Hornby, 
and L. Crookall delivered fraternal addresses on the 
occasion. Mrs. Dunn was on the same evening pre. 
sented with a tea and coffee service, subscribed for by 
the eller scholars and others in recognition of her 
kindness and constant attendance at the Sunday- 
schools. 

— Anniversary services were held in Brighton. 
street Evangelical Union Chapel, Edinburgh, on 
Sunday last. The Rev. John Mackintosh (pastor) 
preached in the forenoon, Professor Hunter (Leith) 
in the afternoon, and in the evening the Ker. James 
Morison, D. D. (Glasgow), by request, redelivered the 
sermon he recently preached in Manchester on 
“Home and Foreign Missions: their Ideal. The 
basis of the discourse was St. John xvii. 18, Aud 

as Thou didst send me into the world, even so have I 
also sent them into the world.” 

— A recognition service in conneccion with tho 
settlement of the Rev. Robert Richman (formerly of 
the Primitive Methodists) as pastor of the church 
and congregation assew bling in Zion Chapel, Mitcham, 
Surrey, took place on Tuesday evening, October 10. 
After the tea a public meeting was held, J. 8. 


divided Church of God might be made one, lose MeMarten, Esq., in the chair. Addresses were deli- 


all minor points of difference, and go forth to 
the work of the Master—the emancipation of a 
sin-bound world. 


vered by the Revs. I. Jacob, J. Marchant, J. Jones, 
J. Barnes, W. Gay (United Methodist Free Church), 
and the pastor. Mr, Richman commenced his mini. 
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try on August Ist, and the congregation is, we learn, 
steadily increasing. 

— A tea meeting was held at Belstead Chapel, 
near Ipswich, on Tuesday, October 19, when about 
100 friends sat down to tea, the chapel being taste. 
fully decorated for the occasion. At the meeting 
which followed, the Rev. T. Wickham Tozer, the 
pastor of St. Nicholas Chapel, Ipswich (of which Bel- 
stead is one of the preaching stations), presided, and 
addresses were delivered by Mr. H. F. Harwood, of 
Belstead Hall, the superintendent of the Sunday- 
achool; Mr. J. Frampton, Mr. J. F. Collins, and Mr. 
T. Southgate. Several of the choir from St. Nicholas 
Chapel attended, and sang pieces during the evening. 

— The ordination to the Christian ministry of 
Rev. W. Edmondson, the newly appointed pastor of 
Forest-hill Church, Queen’s-road, took place on the 
20th inst. Rev. 8. T. Williamsopened the service with 
reading the Scriptures and with prayer; Rev. 8. 
McAll, Principal of Hackney College, gave an 
exposition of the Principles of Congregationalism ; 
Rev. G. 8, Christie, M. A., put the questions; to which 
Mr. Edmondson gave full and deeply interesting 
replies ; Rev. John Nunn offered the ordiuation 
prayer; Rev. W. Marshall gave the charge. Besides 
neighbouring ministers, deacons, and residents, a 
large number of students from Hackney College were 


present. 

— Rev. C. Higgins, at the annual meeting of Sum- 
mertown Church, Oxford, mentioned that during the 
six years of his pastorate 60 had been admitted into 
church membership, the chapel had been restored, 
and an organ placed in the gallery; new schools and 
minister's vestry had been erected last year and paid 
for, the cost being about £350; nearly every sitting in 
the church was let; the Sunday-school has doubled 
ta numbers, and the various organisations in connec- 
tion with the society were in a prosperous condition. 
Among those who delivered fraternal addresses at the 
meeting were Revs. C. Goward (Secretary of the 
County Association), E. Morgan (Wesleyan), J. Ponti- 
fex (Baptist), and E. Bird. 

— It is with much regret that we record the 
Sudden death of the Rev. R. C. Lumsden. FRA. S., 
Ko., late minister of the church at Maidenhead, an 
Office which he resigned about two years ago owing to 
failing health. The attack of illness to which he 
guccumbed seized him on Sunday morning, as he 
was preaching for the Rev. Mr. Carlyle, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Ealing. Some of his friends, per- 
ceiving him to be ill, ascended the pulpit stairs, and 
succeeded in leading him to the vestry, where he lay, 
in a semi-conscious state, for about two hours He 
was then conveyed home, where he lingered, between 
life and death, until two o'clock the following morn. 
ing. Thus passed away, writes one who knew him 
intimately, ‘‘a faithful, earnest, gifted preacher, a 
wise counsellor, a trustworthy friend, a devout, 
loving, large-hearted man. 

— Many of our readers are aware that the post of 
Resident Tutor in Hackney College recently became 
vacant by the resiguation of Professor Turner. M.A. 
In filling up a vacancy of this kind some delay is 
almost inevitable, and it is satisfactory to know that 
until the new appointment can be made, the com- 
mittee have been able to secure the services of Dr. 
Evans, and the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A., of New 
College, as lecturers respectively in Hebrew and 
Classics ; and of the Rev. R. V. Pryce, M.A., LL. B., 

of Stamford-bill, and Cheshunt College, as lecturer 
in Logic and Mental Philosophy. We understand 
that the committee are about to consider the applica- 
tious and recommendati which they have received, 
or may meanwhile receive, relative to the vacant 
professorship, and will hold a special meeting for that 
purpose on Wednesday, November 10. 

— The autumnal meetings of the eastern division 
of the Suffolk Congregational Union were held at 
Rendham, one of the oldest centres of Congregational- 
lam in the county, on Wednesday, October 2. At 
the meeting for business, Rev. G. Seymour (pastor), 
presided. Grants to the amount of £190 were voted 
to the churches of Alderton, Brandeston, Walpole, 
Southwold, Mitcham Market, and Leiston, and the 
recommendation of the committee as to the division 
of the county into five districts instead of two, as at 
present, was adopted. The ministers and delegates 
then partook of dinner in the schoolroom, the Rev. 
G. Seymour presiding, when the usual toasts were re" 
sponded to by Rev. 8. B. Driver, of Lowestoft, Rev. 
H. Andrews, of Woodbridge, the Rev. W. Scott, of 
Ipswich, and Mr. Howard. Rev. J. Browne (secre. 
tary) moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
was cordially agreed to. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, and addresses delivered by the 
Revs. J. Browne, H. Andrews, and A. Dowsett. 

— Rev. A. J. Griffith, who is about to reraove to 
Wellingborough, preached farewell sermons on the 
17th inst , at St. James's Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he has laboured for nine years. On the follow. 
ing Wednesday evening he was presented, at a 
valedictory meeting in the schoolroom, with an 
illuminat od address and a purse contsining £100, from 
tho church and congregation, and a gold poncil case 
from the teachers of the Sanday-school. Mrs. Grif. 
fith was at the same time presented by the church and 
ec ngregation with a sewing machine. Mr. Griffith, 
iu returning thanks, expressed the hope that the 
people would soon undertake the erection of a more 
suitable place of worship. On the following evening, 
Mr. Griffith was the recipient of two more testi- 
monials—a silver inkstand from the Young Men's 
Mutual Improvement Society, and a handsomely 
bound copy of Dr. Richardson's Lectures on Total 
Abstinence,“ from the Good Templars’ Lodge meeting 
in the Pandon Mission School. 

— On Friday, the 22nd inst, Week-street Church, 
Maidstone, was re-opened after extensive alterations, 
effected at a cost of £600. A reduction has been made 
in the depth of the galleries, and the angle of the 
floors has been altered. The organ gallery and 
rostrum have been removed, and the organ rebuilt on 
the ground-floor with the choir seats arranged on 
each side. Portions of the space under the gallery 
have been enclosed as vestries for the minister and 
deacons. The new pulpit is in the Lombardie style. 
The whole of the walls and ceilings have been de. 
corated, the panels and evrichments brought out in 
delicate tints, and two new windows filled with orna- 
mental glass have been placed intheapse. The open. 
ing sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Parker. Revs. 
A. F. Muir, C. O. Eldridge (Wesleyan), A. Turner, 
R. Laver, G. Walker (Baptist), and other ministers 


took part in the service. At the evening mecting, 
presided over by Alderman Pine, J.P., addresses 
were delivered by Revs. W. Lenwood, W. F. Adeney, 
J. Irving, C. Jones (Unitarian), C. Spooner (Primitive 
Methodist), and J. Rook. The opening services were 
continued on the succeeding Sunday by the pastor. 
The collections realised £51. 

— The President of the United States and Mrs. 
Hayes attended Divine service on Sunday morning, 
September 19, at the First Congregational Church, 
San Francisco, and were quietly shown to their seats 
in the pew of the pastor, Rev. Dr. A. L. Stone. Owing 
to Dr. Stone's illness, the service was conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Reid, of Victoria, formerly minister of 
Salem Congregational Church, Burnley. The text was 
from 2 Chron. vi. 18, and the speaker replying to the 
question, Will God in very deed dwell with jan on 
earth? sho red that God dwells with man on earth, 
first, in nature; second, in history, which in even the 
darkest pages shows the sovereign hand; third, in 
prophecy; and fourth, in His Church—the last idea 
forming the characteristic of the discourse. The 
President, before leaving, desired an introduction to 
the preacher, and complimented him upon his dis- 
course. This episode was taken advantage of by 
otbers in the congregation, who, in passing down the 
aisle, stopped to shake the hand of the President and 
that of Mrs. Hayes. Among those who pressed for- 
ward was avery old lady, Mrs. Thompson, who, in 


doing so, claimed to link the extremes of the line of 


Presidents, as she had seen General Washington when 
she was a very small child, and still remembered that 


incident 


BAPTIST. 

— New school premises are shortly to be erected 
by the church at Clapton park. 

— The Rev. W. H. Smith, Tenterlen, has accepted 
the pastorate of the Martyr's Memorial Chapel, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 

— The Rev. J. and Mrs. Wall, having received 
great benefit from their visit to England, have re- 
turued to Rome. 

— A new Baptist church was formed at Boundary- 
road, Middlesbrough, on the 24th inst. by the Rev. 
C. W. Banks, of London. 

— The annual meeting of the Bucks Association 
was held on Tuesday, the 19th inst., at Quainton. 
The Rev. R. Rogers presided. 

— The Rev. H. Collings, who settled at Ryde in 
May last, was recognised as pastor at a public meet. 
ing held on the 19th inst., Dr. Trestrail presiding. 

— The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, having been unable to 
take part, as proposed, at the Harvest Thanksgiving 
Service at the Baptist Chapel, Eye, Saffolk, pro- 
mised to visit the friends at another time, and on 
Sunday, October 17, preached two sermons at the 
chapel to crowded congregations. On the following 
evening he delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Sermons on 
Candles, at the Corn Hall. His visits to Eye will 
long be remembered with great delight by all who 
heard him. 

— The Quarterly Mectings of the London Baptist 
Association were held on Tuesday last week at Grove. 
road Chapel, Victoria-park (Rev. W. J. Iuglis, pastor). 
The Rev. A. Bax, in the morning, read a paper on 
** Ministerial Success, which, after dinner, was suc- 
ceeded by another paper read by the Rer. E. Maclean, 
of Stockwell, upon We Baptists,” several ministers 
taking part in the Conference which ensued. A tea 
and public meeting was held in the cvening, at which 
several addresses were delivered. ’ 


The Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society have just issned the prospectus of their 
forty-ninth season, which begins on December 3, 
at St. James's Hall. The concerts will be nine 
in number, inclading, of course, the Measiah "’ 
and“ Elijah.“ with the Hymn of Praise, 
Stabat Mater.“ Naaman,” aud Moses in 
Egypt. The leading singers of the day are 
engaged, as heretofore. The only change is the 
place of meeting. Exeter Hall is now too sacred 
for the Sacred Harmonic Society. The managers 
of the Young Men's Christian Association will 
allow no music so profane as the Messiah or 
Elijah to be heard within its walls! With this 
— prevailing, is there any wonder that the 

ucated young men of the day are alienated 
from the Churches? 

Dr. pe Jonon’s Lienr.Brown Cop Liver O. Ito 
Unrguittep Erricacy t« Gewerat Desinitr anv 
Emaciation.—In cases of Debility and Emaciation, the 

werful curative influence of Dr. de J Licht- 

rown Cod Liver Oil is bed by Sir 
Henry Marsh, Bart., M.D. ician in Ordinary to 
the Queen in Ireland, who, after extensive use, 
— recommended this pre tion, and ob- 
served : “I have 17 prescribed Dr. de Jongh's 
Licht. Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to bea very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a th — 
tic agent of t value.” This eminent Physician 
remarks: “With strumous and emaciated subjects, 
and where the genera! health is impaired this re 
tells with peculiar efficacy. The reviving and reani- 
mating effects of a regular daily course of this animal 
Oil are highly satisfactory. Its favourable action on 
the system is — ae SF it checks progressive 
emaciation, restores the yielding health, rebuilds, as 
it were, the tottering frame, and brings about a most 
remarkable and salutary ch in all the vital 
functions. Dr. de Jongh’'s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 

ints. 46. I.; quarts, 9s. ; with his stamp and signa. 

ure and the signature of his sole consignees on the 
— . and the label under wrapper, by all chemists. 
Sole Consignees, Ansar, Harford and Co., 77, Strand, 
London. 

Tue ADMIRATION oF THE Woatp.—Mrs.S.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer is perfection for its wonderfal 
life-giving properties to faded or falling hair, and 
quick Gens ev or white hair to its natural 
youtbful colour beauty. Itis not a dye. It re. 
quires only a few applications to restore grey hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection ond 
beauty. ndraff is quickly and permanently re- 
moved. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Houttoway's Piitis.—The extraordinary range of 
temperature prevailing in our climate is oxtremely 
trying tothe 2 —— ested, the weak, and nervous. 
Ait troubled by these afflictions should resolve to 
resort to this strengthening and regulating medicine 
immediately they perceive in themselves discomfort 
or that feeling of restlessness which betokens dis. 
ordered digestion and defective secretion of bile. 
One of Holloway’s Pills taken about noon and fol- 
lowed at bed-time by a dose sufficiently large to act 
aperiently wills ly recruit the faulty functions, 
and restore order throughout the whole system. A 
treatment so safe in operation and so successful in 
result should be kuown and practised when, from 
cold and sundry other causes, disease is attempting 
to gain a vexatious footing 


BIRTHS. 

Dunz s- Ort. 2, at Sunnyside, Raghy, the wife, of Clement 
Dukes, M. D., London, of a son. 

EKWUAN K- Ort. 19, at St. John's Vicarage, Ryde, the wife of 
the Rev. H. Ewbank, of a daughter. 

Grirs.—Oct. A, at the Laurels, St. Ann's-road, Stamford- 
hill, the wife of Mr. Giles Giles, of a son. 

GROGAN.—Oct. 18, at the Craig, Montrose, N. R. the wife of 
Captain Grogan, ud Royal Highlanders (The Ruck 
Watch), of a danehter. 

Hopesor.—Oct 22, at u, Dover-street, the Lady Norah 
Hodgson, of a son. 

HOworRTH.—Oct. 71, Mrs. Daniel F. Howorth, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, of a daughter. 

ROBERTSON.—Oct. 15, at 47, Park-crescent, Brighton, the 
wife of Percy L. Robertson, of a son. 

RvusnToN.—Oct. 17, the wife of the Rev. J. A. Rushton, Vicar 
of All Saints’ (Rushton Memorial) Church, Blackburn, of 
a daughter. 

TAYLOR.~—Ang. F. at Chefoo, China, the wife of the Rer. 
Thomas Taylor, of the London Missionary Society, 
Shanghai, of a daughter. 

WiIcKHAM.—Oct. N. at 42, Manry-road, Stoke Newington, the 
wife of Frederick S. Wickham, of a son, 

Witts. Oet, 14, at Upwey, near Dorchester, the wife of the 
Rev. James Wills, of the London Missionary Society, 
Matagascar.ofason. 


MARRIAGES. 

Brpcoonp—Laws.—Oct. 1, at Abney-park Congregational 
Church, by Rev. Wm. Spensiey, William Ebenezer, cidest 
son of William Fisher Bidgood, %, Mornington-road, 
How, to Louisa Maria, second daughter of the late 
Timothy Bush Laws, Esq., of Lorne House, Evering-road, 
Clapton. No cards. 

Bowrs—CaRPenter.—Oct. %, at Stamford-hill Congre- 
gational Church, by the Rev. H. Craseweller, B.A.,and the 
Rev. R. Vaughan Pryce, M. A., LL.B., Joseph Edward 
Rowes, of Strathmore Lodge, Bush-hill-park, Enfield, to 
Mary, third daughter of William Carpenter, of West 
Green Lodge, Tottenham. 

CappD—PEDLER.—Oot. 7, at the residence of Dr. J. C. Lay, 
New York City, by the Rev. R. 8. Howland, D. D., of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth Avene, Henry 
Alexander Cadd, late of Bideford, England, to Annie Ryder 
Durant Peder, of Bristol, England. 

CHALLICR—DRaxkE.—Oct. , at the Congregational Church, 
Lapford, North Devon, by the Rev. W. N. Challice, Aber- 
feldy, Perthshire, Samuel Challice, Town Farm, to Ellen, 
third danghter of the late Wm. Drake, Filley farm. 

CHAPLIN—HUNT.—Oct. 20. at Albion Chapel, Southampton, 
by the Rev. 8. March, R. X.. Edward William, eldest son 
of the late William Chaplin, of Southampton, to Alic® 
Rhoda, only daughter of John Atlee Hunt, of Chamber 
layne-place, Southampton. 

Dy xr--Bewsry.—Oct. , by licence, at the Congregationa, 
Church, Wineanton, by the Rev. J. E. Drover, George 
Ebenezer, son of 8. Dyke, Red,, of Milborne Port, to 
Julia Anne, daughter of the late John Bewsey, Esq., of 
Cheriton House, Hort ington, Somerset. 

HAZLENURST—RBooTH.—Oct. 19, at the Congregational 
Church, Hoylake, by the Rev. R. G. Soper, R. A., Joseph, 
seventh son ofthe late John Hazlehurst, of Hoylake, to 
Allies Jackson, fourth daughter of Mr. John Booth, sen,, 
of Hoylake. 

Meraiorr—Jgexrwoop.—Oct. 6, at Mileend-road Chapel, 
by the Rev. D M. Jenkins, George Merriott, late of Bed- 
ford-square, Mile-end, to Ellen, third daughter of the 
late W. J. Jerwood, of Malmesbury-road, Bow. 

Pu utter nr Oct. . at Ebeneger Chapel, Dews 
bury, by the Rev. H. Sturt, the Rev. J. F. Perkins, Congre- 
gational Minister, Ossett. to Alice Mary, second daughter 
of L. A. Shepherd, Ed. J. F., Cliffe House, Dewsbury. 

Tuou - rTuon - Oct. ©, at Everton Valley Presbyterian 
Church of England, Liverpool, by the Rev. Alexander 
Bannerman Barkway, of Union Presbyterian Church. 
Liverpool! (uncle of the bride), John Thom, late of Cal- 
eutta to Jane Rameay Thom, eldest daughter of Dr. 
Thom, Ivy Lodge, Crieff, N. B. 

Traever—Reavd.—Cct, 19, at the Wesleyan Chapel. Dunster, 
Somersetshire, by the Rev. Jacob Turvey, father of the 
bridegroom, Jacob Henley Turvey, to Elisabeth ( Bessie ) 
Read, the eldest daughter of W. k. and R. Read, of 
Hornesey-rise, London. 

WILLIs—Goepon,.—Oct. 16, at the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church, by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D. D. Henry John, son 
of John Willis, of St. John'’s-wood, London, to Mary, 
danghter of Thomas Graham Gordon, of The Grove, 
Hammersmith, American, Australian, and New Zealand 
papers, please copy. 


DFATHS. 

CoTTrox.—On Oct. W. at Loughborough, Jane, widow of the 
Inte Rev. Joseph Cotton, of Woodhouse Eaves. She died 
peacefully after a short illness, in her 72nd year. 

Davis.—Oct. N. at Huntingdon, the Rev. Joseph Davis, late 
of Romford, Essex, aged 73. 

Dran Ot. 2, at the residence of her son, Rev. Dr. Deane, 
Spring-hill College, Birmingham, Martha, widow of the 
late George Deane, of Wincanton, in her 75th year. 

East.—Oct. , at Chureh-green, Witney, Eleanor, 
widow of the Rev. Timothy East, of Deddington. and 
daughter of the late Wm. Godwin, of Troy House, 
Somerton, Oxon, 

GoopENOUGH.—Oct. M1, at The Vicarage, Whittingham, 
Aluwick, Northamberland, the Rev. R. W. Goodenough: 
in the 72nd year of his age. 

INGHAM.—Oct. 24, at Ash Mount, Haworth, York, Mary, the 
beloved wife of Amos Ingham, M. D., aged 52 years. 

McARTuvea.—Oct. 20, suddenly, after a long illness, in his 
seventh year, Alexander, youngest son of Alexander 
McArthur, M., Raleigh Hall, Brixton. 

McCaLu.—Oct. 17, very suddenly, at his residence, the Spa, 
Leicester, Adam McCall, age 6), deeply lamented. 

NORTH.—Oct. 20, at Exremont, Cumberland, through a fall 
from his horse, Henry North, M. R. C. S. Eng., aged . 

PoGGt.—Oct. 8. at Andiem, Cheshire, aged G years, 
Dominic Joseph Poggi, D. D., Head Master of Audlem 
Grammar School, late Principal of New Brighton College, 
near Liverpool, 

SALT.—Oct, 21, at 8, Lansdown-terrace, Bideford, North 
Devon, the residence of Miss Elgee, Mrs. Sarah Salt. 
late of Foregate-place, Stafford, at d 81, 

SEYMOU R.—Oct, II. at Warberry-hill, Weston-supoer-Mare, 
the Rev. G. T. Seymour, II. D., aged & 

SHELLY.—Oct. 1), at his residence, 23, Woodland-terrace, 
Piymonuth, JohngWilton Shelly (formerly of Great 
Yarmouth), age! 70 years. 

SMITH.—-COect. 16, at Aylesbury. Miss Sophia Amelia Smith. 
late of Leamington, aged 88 years and 11 months. 

SuMiru.—Oct. , very suddenly, at St. Peter's Vicarage, Tun- 
bridge Wells, the Rev. Sydney Smith, for ®@ years Vicar 
of Worth, near Sandwich, Kent, in his 7éth year. 

THOMAS.—Oct, 2, at Lockwood House, Lincoln, the Rev. 
George Bean Dale Thomas, aged . 

You ne.—Oct. . Louisa Miriam, the beloved wife of Samuel 
Young, of Harlow, Essex, and eldest daughter of Samuel 
Shaw, of Andover. Aged SSyears. 


Turoat Ineitation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these symptoms use E pee Glycerine Jujubes. 
Glycerine, in these agreeah e confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are ex- 
cited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 7d. and Is. IId. labelled Jame 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A 
letter received: Gentlemen, — It may, perhaps, in- 
terest you to know that, after an extended trial, I 
have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost 
all forms of throat disease. They soften and clear 
the voice. In no case canthey do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, Gorpow Hokus. L.R.C F. E, Senior Phy. 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 

Do Your “* Drgeine r Home.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judsons Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
eurtain completely in ten minutes ina pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judson’s 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere, 


NOTICE. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and C0, 
Surveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 


rename the t from Moorgate-street to 
eg their Offices willin future be known 
as 70, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT EC. 


DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 

thus long life, should read Dr. Rowke’s 

* Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medi. 

eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 
free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborongh. Con 

te t author Sheridan Knowles 

observed—“It will be an incalculable boon to every 


person who can read and Chink. 
CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR 
[° specially recommended by several 
eminent physicians, and by Dr. KE, Scar. 


rough. Author of the Anti-Lancet. It has been 
wed with the most signal success for Asthma, 
— Hight Sweats, Spitting of Blood, —œ 
sumptive Nig weats, tt 0 , Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, b 
all respectable chemiste, and wholesale by JAS. M 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,’ a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


WINTER RESIDENCE.—ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 

PALaTIAL Mansion Hovsse, situated within its own 
Grounds of 150 Acres, finely wooded. Sheltered from 
Cold Winds, and House throughout by the 
— — a * x hstonag 4 —— * 1— 
emperature egrees F. ay and night. 

Turkish and other Baths with Sea and Fresh 
Water, &c., &c. 

Terms for October, from £2 16s. per week, or 9s. 


per ; 

Winter Terms from lst November to 3lst March, 
£2 12s. 6d. per week, and visitors staying on from 
October to end of November will be charged Winter 
rates for October. 

Resident Physician—Dr. THOMAS MARSHALL, 
M. A., — J of Edinburgh. For further parti- 
culars apply to the Manager. 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


‘LARKE’S WORLD-FAMET 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO.» 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all m- 
purities, cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and Sor 
all kinds it is a never hailing and permanent curg. 

It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. 
Cures Glandular Swell 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
whatever cause . 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and war- 
ranted free from injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls each, sufficient to effect a 

t cure in 7 front majority of long-standi 
15 ~ aby 3 — T MEDI. 
throughou e United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps by 
F. J CLARKE, Chemist, h-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 


USE 
BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY. 


— 


AND 


SEA 


SA LT. Please Note the Trade Mark— 


A KANGAROO, 


D. Bumsted & Co , 36, King William St., I. O 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


CALVERT’S 


12 Ea eh. CAMPHORATED 


iM 9 CA R BO LI Cc 
other Skin OINTMENT. 


Eruptions, Burns, Scalds, Chafed Skin, Sore Heads, 
Eyes, or Lips, Chilblains, and Cha Hands. Indo- 
lent Ulcers, Piles Bruises, Stings, Earache, and Colds 
on the Chest, will usually bo much benefited by its 


 Odtainable from Chemists and Stores; sample free 
in United Kingdom by post, for value in stamps 
sen: to 


F. C. CALVERT and CO., Manchester. 
Awarded Nine Prize Medals and Diplomas, 


OctosperR 28, 1880. 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 
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MR. d. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains the 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 


refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 
January, 1877. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention d in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, w render my 
articulation excellent. I am glad to 


r the oo 


fection of Painless tistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
ate sy oy Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


mastication and 


Professor 3 late of _ Royal te 
Institution, in a certificate Mr. G. 

Surgeon- -Dentist, of 57, Great 2 2. London, 
Says — I have examined and tested your Painless 
— of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most su application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet intro 
duced. * 


“oF CONSIDER THAT FOR ASTHMA AN o 
ALL THROAT AND CHEST DISEASES THE 
BEST REMEDY IS 
Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.” 
(Signed) J. Johnson, M.P.S., 191, Meanwood-road, 


They taste pleasantly, and effect a rapid cure. 
Price 1s. lid. and 2s. 94. por box, of all Druggists. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &. Application should be made 
to the BEDFORD PAN HNICON COMPANY 


(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 
large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 
if * Address Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 
road 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send 
his book free to any person who wishes tc 
regain his former vigour. © person of broken 
down health can afford, in jones to himself, to omit 
the perusal of these The most remarkable 
cases of cure are set forth. Those who have been at 
death's door have been restored to health, to the 
surprise of the neighbours, who have declared that a 
miracle was wronght! The book, of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued contains a sermon 
read by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and an engraving of Mr. Silverton's beautiful Place 
of Worship. 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK &°., NOTTINGHAM. 


\WASHING - DAY REwORM. — 

Banish the antiquated, absurd, and destruc- 
tive process of rubbing and and fat clothes, and 
save several ey hyp y 4 * tigue on washing 
day, by ado 4 mmon-sense plan 
with HARP EES’ VILLA WASH. 
ING MACHINE, 2 ibs. or with WRINGER and 
MANGLER combined, £5 Se., which does the fort- 
nicht's family wash in four hours, renders bvilin — 
necessary, and saves five or six hours of free tal 
every washing-day paid : — 
— or ke. cent. cash 

welvetrees, 80 bury-pavement, foe E. 


ERMONS by the HUMOROUS PAR. 
SON: now ready, price one shilling ; of all book- 
sellers. London: T. Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, 
F leet-street ; and of the author, Rev. E. J. Silverton, 
Nottingham. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle Imp. Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis. Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, The Oxy. Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King. usical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family. Sights of 
London by Mr. Heath. Blondin and Leotard the 
marvellous Automata. Seving Bell, Moving Machi. 
nery and Models. The Royal olytechnic Barometer, 
&c., Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
7. ‘Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission ls. 


HYDROPATHY. 


QMEDLETS HYDROPATHIC ES. 
N zr. MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 
Physicians—-W. B. HUNTER, M.D., K., THOS. 
MACCALL, M b. 4 

Numerous improvements have _ made (espe 
cially in the ng department) and additional bed- 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample * c space. 

For prospectus apply to the Manager. 


QPRAGUB' S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 
FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 
S2 warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. Others from 30 guineas to 70 neas. 
SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 
gany y cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 
hers from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of — 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver brators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
Yok for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
or 
W. Sprague. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, 
tablished 1837. 


Funn for WORSHIP.—IRON 
CHURCHES ERECTED complete at lowest 
prices. Owns ge ys ect ventilation, 
ecclesiastical sesigns, SOs good fittings, and latest im- 
provements. gns and — copies of testi - 
mon als, &c., free upon application to 
J.C. HAWES 

DERBY HOUSE, WANDSWORTH COMMON, 

LONDON, 8.W. 


‘Practical experience from first erections. 


“THE AMARANT VELVETEEN ” 


— all others for durability and silk-like 
ce. Is not Spotted by RAIN, nor injured b 
HEAT. It is of PERFECT ANUFACT RE a 
PATENTED FINISH. UNFADING in COLOUR, 
Unequalled in Value, FIRM in PILE. 
To be had in all Colours and Sizes. 
Ask for it, and see that the word AMARANT” is 
Stamped in GOLD on the FACE SELVAGES. 


Patterns and Show Cards supplied to the Trade. 


RAWSON BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 
2, Blue Boar-court, Friday-street, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LONDON WOOL STORE FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


FNGLIsn YARN, A. per of. or Se. O4. th., 
peor s., or 18. G4. Ih. 
. Per os, or Ia. 14. ‘hh. 
. Der es., or „ af. in. 
eros, or 
KAcock ies SILK, 10}¢. per = 8. 


THE 


Ick Woot. . and ju. hall, colou 

4 7 
rs, from 

Praerrs, rinandizds 11. o8., or 2s. 64. 


each. at 
ERLIN Woot. Binat an and ‘White, Ma. 1 vat eser. 8. 
1* 


SCRAPS for Screens, Scrap Books, &c., thousands in 7 from 6d., Is., 18. 6d., 28. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 6d - 


at KirnGsevurr's. 


, at Kineseurr’s, 

ILOSELLE, Large Skein. d., or 3s, 6d. dos., at KINGsBURY'S. 
BAZAARS SUPPLIED with £5 to £20 of FANCY GOODS, on Sale, or 
Every lady should send for descriptive Book of Wool and Fan 


InGsBURY's. | [ntsm Yarn, 2. 


GsEUuRyY's. 


per pac 


Post Free, the Wonderful Shilling Packot, containing 160 Scraps. 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS, chea 
Packeta, 61., 1s., 18. 6d., 2s. Gd., 5e., and 10s. 
SOUTH K ENSING.- 
TON BAZAAR, 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S, 


in the 
* S . „d., 


80, 85 84, 00 A Fulham Road, London, 5.W. 


and 107d. per dozen. 


WILLS’ 
CIGARETTES. 


“ DUBEC” cmiLp, 


“VENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR, 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine — bears the Name of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


— Krvesererr'’s: 

at Kirasseses 
at Kimnesecer’s. 
at KInesevrer's. 
at Kineesrer's. 
at Rieser. 


return, on receipt of Letter or Telegram. 
cy Needlework, post free to any part of 


sorted. The Trade Supplied. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HF RVS COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, 15. 4d. per Ib. 


— — — — — — — 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Wero awarded Medals for their excellent oe. at tho Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International E 


MANUFACTURED BY 


xhibitions. 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, 


BREAD 


STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MA! CHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


— — 


HHAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


— — — — — — — — 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


KINAHAN'S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


| 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


— — — — 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


THE CREAM OF 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and, Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


D* A or Les 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
— ITIS. 


D* COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE..-This_ von- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed u by 


being 

COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CH RODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the rious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
poin intment and failure. 


D* . COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN. 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend. 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
The Times, July 


sworn to.— 


13th, 1864. 


D*. „ COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES! 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
a calm, INH WITH. 
OUT HEADA N. 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
eYSTEM when exhausted. 


From W. C. 


CHI ‘ORODYNE is the 


Great SPECIFIC FOR 


HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, Lendon, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical 
Staff, Calcutta, states: TWO 
DOSES COMPLE TELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH(EA.” 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Dj 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PIT Arion. HYSTERIA. 


Covucus, COLDS, &c. 
From W. VESALIUS PETTI- 


GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. Georges Hospital, 
LONDON. 


have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 

Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 


results.” 

WILKINSON, Esa. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 

“I consider it invaluable in 


Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


CH LORODYNE. 


BROWNE'S 


COLLIS 


en ORODYNE is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 


‘J OCTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISX. 


* — B. Lt 4 BOULTON and Co., 


ae have made 


tensive use of Chlorodyne 88 


practice lately, and look * 
— = excellent oer 

nti- Spasmodic. t 
to allay and irritation in 


tainable by any ot 


222 
it seems to possess this 


vantage over all other 2 
that it leaves no unpleasant aſter - 


effects.” 
MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this 


REMEDY has 


iven rise to 
y UNSCRUPULOUS 


man 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
ir 


BEARS on the 
MENT STAMP the N 
the INVENTOR, 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. d., 
Chemists. 


as. od., 48. 6d., 
Sore MANUFACTURER, 


AME of 


T. DAVENPORT GREAT 
J. REET’ W 


RUSSELL ST 


70., 00s., and 120s., 2 in consumpt 
ol fuel, will last for years, is 


street. 


O PARISH CLERKS and OTHERS. 
—WANTED, a CERTIFICATE of the 
BIRTH or BAPTISM of RALPH NIXON, who is 
believed to hare been born at Rugeley about the year 
1816. 41 will be — for the above certificate by 
J. H. Chalmers. Soli tor, Stafford. 


— — — 


Social Purity Alliance. 
UNDS URGE Y NEEDED. 
Adhesions and subscriptions rolicited.. Ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. . A. Baller, R. A., 


Duppas-bill, Croydon. 
FVANGELICAL MAGAZINE FUND 
4 for MINISTERS’ WIDOWS.—The Treasurer 
of the above fund (Rev. J. Viney) begs to acknow.- 
ledge receipt of a £20 Bank of England note from 
Auonymous, and to convey his best thanks for the 
sane. 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 

RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 

from early infancy, and retained until 15 years 

yh 295 are now in e Asylam. ere is no en- 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 


are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
| by the Bankers, Messrs. Barc 


lay, Bevan and Co.; or 
E. the Secretary, Mr. George Stancliff, at the Office, 


Finsbury- r t. E. 
T. mM RVELING, D. D., Hon. See 


HURCH STOVES and SCHOOL 

STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
VE for burning coke, a close stove, price Sbs., 
is cheap in ption 
repaired, and 

worful in its heating capacity. 1 are now 

n use and universally improved. DEANE and CO. 
have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and Gill Hot-air 
Stoves, —1— Gas Stores requirin 92 5 no flue. Proepec. 
tuses post free ANE and 8 46, King William. 
London. R A.D. 


OAL. — COOKBRELLs COALS.— 


: 7 „ 1 B. 
ta, ; ate, Bost 
Soke 136. Cash on , , 
Central Office: 13, C — and Brighton. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years nave 
approved of this pure solution as the best remed 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN NN 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


ind asthe safest Aperient for Delicate ee, 
Ladies, Children, and Infan 


DINNEFORD’S MA GNESI A. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
PERFECT COMBUSTION ean only be 


by means of a shallow fire, constantly 
fed as the fuel is consumed. 

THE ONLY STOVE that fulfils the above condi- 
tions is WALKER & SON'S PATENT SELF-FEED. 
ING STOVE, which is the most admirable and effi- 
cient means of warming build of ‘= + from 


the smallest room to the la * 
All Stoves made by T. LEER 7 ‘BON have an 
Royal .— 


external casing of sheet iron. 
Brtract from a letter from the Astronomer 
“Walker's Patent Self-Feeding Stove effects its 
pa exceedingly well, at no great expense 
with very little trouble; it is by far the moat 
and convenient Stove for maintaining a —— 
form heat that I have seen. 
„G. B. AIRY, Ro 
WALKER S GAS 


went 
un- 


2 Greenwich.” 
VES require no Chimney. 
Price from 


l5e. 
WALKERS Fit. to COAL STOVES will bua 
an — of Fuel. Pate trea £1 1a. eee 
tuses aud Testimonials may be obtained 
respectable — — 
MaAaNUPFACTOR 
58, OXFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘(HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 


INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
„ — . 


80 


5) per Cent. for Five Years and 28 
Lees than One Year according to Nat 
2088 e Year Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
; Pearly intereat cheques or coupons attache] for half. 
URI 


TY TO — 2 — The Securities in 


which their moneys are invested, and the additional 


pate oS Paid ne tal. 
ull information obtainab] t 
the Ole 82, Queen Victoria-atreet E.C. * 


. RAY, Manager. 


——_— 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 


Fourth Annual Report, Balance Sheet, 
and Explanatory Pamphlet. 
ENTITLED | 
FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


AND SHARE APPLICATION FORMS, 
May be had at the Olfices of the Company, 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, Ec. 
JOUN N THOMAS MILLER, „ Becretary, — 
SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. 
CHARING CROSS, S. W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W 
Estastisury 1710. 


Home and Foreign Insurances effected. 
insured in 1879, £292,402,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


RITISH awe UITABLE ASSUR. 
UEEN-STREET. PLACK LONDON, E.C. 
WET. FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, | ‘Mar, I 
2,025 Policies issued for £405,652 


Sum 


New Annual Premiums... 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income 137, 
Death Claims, including matured claims and 

Lonuses 00 550 58,77 
Laid by in the Year 61,237 


Average Reversionary 1 14 per ‘cent. 5 annum. 
Mutual Assurance without mut ual oR 

The 1 Fund approaches Three Quarters 
oT nn en 


ULWARK BUILDING SOCIETY 
2 Gresham-buildings, 
Basinghall-st 


0. 
INTEREST.—& per cent. ‘on SHARES 2 
each, payable in one 1 or by instalments) ; <4 
per cest. on D Ts, wit wable on short 


notice. Advances on uitable terms. Prospectuses 
post free. J. HENRY SABIN, Secretary. 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


1 


Octoper 28, 1880. 


— — —— 
— — — 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


THE CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


With about 250 ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


„Tur Cartty’s Lire or Carisrt will be an entirely 
original Work, written in simple and interesting lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of children, relat- 
ing in consecutive order the events connected with 
our Lord's life and ministry, and describing fully tho 
scenes amid which He moved, and the people amongst 
whom He spent His life on earth.’’ 

The greatest care will be exercised in the selection 

nd prodaction of tha Wood Engrarings with which 
Tur Cutto’s Lire or Cuntsr will be illustrated. They 
will be entirely New and Original Illustrations taken 
mainly from photographs and other authentic sources, 
and will be unsparingly disp sed through the text.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO., 
and all Booksellers. 


Ga” Commencement of a NEW VOLUME of 
THE QUIVER, affording a convenient 
opportunity for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOW READY. 
THE FIRST PART 
Ofa NEW VOLUME of 


The Quiver for Sunday Reading 


‘Being the NOVEMBER PART. price 6d) 


%% THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
will be published on NOVEMBER 25, price 
Gd., under the title of THE GOLDEN 
MARK, 


THE 


Quiver Christmas Annual 


Will be published on November 25, price 6d., under 
the title of 


THE GOLDEN MARK. 


— — — — -- = = ea — — — — 


Ready November 25, price Id., the 


Quiver Parish Almanack for 1881. 


A specimen, with terms for its supply to Mini- 
sters, Sunday-school Teachers, and others de. 
sirous of localising it, will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., Luadgate- 
hill, London. 


Now ready, price 6d., 


The Glad Time ; 


BRING THE 


„ Little Folk,“ Annual for 1881. 


Little Folks for November, 


Price Gd., contsins— 


Hints on Fretwork. 
The Pert Duokling. 
A Night on the Bag: of a Precipice. 
Two Rough W 
By Hook or oy 3 A Fifth of November 
Story. 
Scenes in the Life of a Terrier. 
The Story of a Famous Sculptor. 
Holidays at School in Australia. 
Tales from Soottish History. 
Willie. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
That Dreadful Tims.” 
Music. 
Pages for Very Little Folke. 
Our Little Folks’ Own Page:. 
Our Puzzle Pages. 
SERIAL STORIES. 


Herbert Manners. 
Littls Flotsam, &c., &c. 


— — 


K inmont 


— — 


The NOVEMBER PART of 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, 


Art Furnishing in Modern Houses. 
There's Light Within Our Home; with 
Music. 
A Day of My Life in India. 
A Hospital Nurse's Day. 
All about Oban. 
Never Say Die. A Song for the People. 
Gardening in November. 
Our Foundation Schools. 
The Herring. 
Our Irrepressible Tenor. 
On Going to Bed at Night. 
An Evening Pictur>. 
What to Wear. By Our Paris Correspondent. 
The Gatherer. 
SERIAL STORIBE3. 
Horace McLean: A Story of a Search in 
Strange Places. 
How Vickerscroft Was Redeemed. By the 
Author of But for Tlion,”’ Kc. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 


and CO., 


City of Londoa Bonds. 


ISCHARGE 
7 BONDS FALLING DUE 
1561-2. = 


In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance 


hereby GI 
sulog years, 1841-2, as follows : 
(:.) That the 


to such purposes) absolute! 
newal, née dates at whic 

(2.) That the Ronds K 
Schedule 


maturit 
the ho 


be — witbout 


of such Htonds to rerew 


at which they severally fali due 
holders 


option renewal must signify to me their a 


BER NEXT. 


like pur 


of Coupons, at the BAN 
through any banker. 


SCHEDULE :. 


Ronds issued under the Holhorn-val- 
ley Improvement Act, 186), and matar- 
ing on the 1st January, 1881, vis. 


7 Bonds for £10 000 each, Nos. 
I 251 to 1,757 
13 Bonds for 12 each, Nos. 
632 to 646 
5 Le ler £400 each, Nos. (2 


20 2 for Lic each, Nos. 679 
to 600, ath to * and 1 sass t to 
1,261 * 
Ronds secured upon the Surplus 

Lands of the Holborn-valley Improve- 

ments, and i matering on the 1st April, 


1897, viz. 
99 Bonde for £1,000 cack, Nos, 1 
to 42, and 11 tc 189 
bt Bonds for £500 each, Nos. “a 
to 95. and 190 to 217 = 


90, 000 


2 40,50? 
164 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 
to 137, and 218 to 344 


Bonds ‘ssued in respect of rebuildi 
the 22 A (Loan of £76 850), 
ity’ * 1E of the 
Gresham Estates, viz. 
Bond for £1 ,coo, ‘No. 2, — 
oo tith May, 18. ; 


1— issued under the Holborn-val- 
ley Improvement Act, 1864, and matur- 
ing on the tet July, 1841, viz. :— 


16,400 


issued under the Conta 
gious — — — Act, 189, 
constructi Foreign 


— 

Market for the Erg (bern (being Loan 
of £25,000), dated 1,th October, 1871, 
2 the asth July, 1887, 


16 or for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
tor 500 
16 — fer £500 each, Nos. 17 


My 1 for £100 each, Nos. 3 
to 42... — he — on 


Bonds issued under the same Act, 
dated 16th January, 1870, and maturing 
on the asth January, 1882, viz. :— 
2 . for £10,010 each, Nor. t 
an 
Rande ie uod under the Act jor re- 
building Hlackſriars- bridge, and matur- 
ing on the 28th July, 1841, viz. :-— 
50 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 7 
to 56 — eee = 10 


Total 


SCHEDULE II. 


Ronds issued for the completion of the 
Central Poultry and Provision 
Market, and maturing on the 1st Janu- 

ary, 1881, viz. :— 
25 ny for Ct, each, Nos. 1 

£25,0°0 
5 Howls for £5,0° 0 Seb. Nos. 26 
to 30 


Bonds issued under the Act for pro- 
viding the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, and maturing on the 28th 
February, 1881, viz. :— 


3? Bonds — £1,090 each, Nos. 


28. oc 


379 to 37,070 
Bonds ued * the uke purpose, 
and maturing on the ist April, 1881, 
via 
1 Bond No. stor .. 20,0¢0 
so Bonds for £1,coo ‘each, Nos. 6 
to 26 and 416 to 444 50,000 
43 Ronds for £500 each, Nos. 27 
to 29 and 44 21,500 
34 Bonds ty bE Nos. jo 
— 19 ne : „% J 
Ronds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1878, and ma- 
turing on the sth April, 1831, viz. :— 
27 Bonds for n each, aes. 
414 to 440 ... * * 270,000 
1 Bond No. 441 oun 7,000 
Bonds issued under the Rillingsgate 
Market Act, 1871. — maturing on the 
rst July, 1881, viz. 
30 Bonds f r * „%% each, Nos. 
147 to 7% 30,000 
31 — tor £500 each, Nos. 177 
to 210 7,090 
30 Honds for Li e each, Nos. 211 
to 240 nee 3,000 
Bonds issucd under the Lon “on Cen- 
tral Markets Act, 1875, and maturing 
on the ist July, 1881, vir. 
125 Bonds for (,o each, Nos. 
412 to 560 128, 00 
19 — * £500 each, Nos. 507 
¢,500 
13 Te a £100 och, Nos. 580 
to oo eee oe ose 1,500 


and RENEWAL 
the YEARS 


of 


Com- 


mittee of the COXPORATION OF LONDON, I do 
VE NOUtICE to the holders, registered or 
otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature witnin the en- 


Ronds referred to in the FIRST Schedule 

hereto will be paid off — of funds specially applicable 

ion of re- 
y mature. 


in the SECOND 
hereto will also be paid off at the dates of their 
vely, but that an ye ty pe is given to 

ew the Loans egy wed 

secured for a period of SEVE Y YEARS from the da 


on terms the 
Interest at the rate of THA EE D UN 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


Holders of Ronds desiring to avail themselves of this 


ent 


thereto, an! bring their Honds tor marking to this Office, 
ON OK KEFORE CHE THIRTIETH OF NOVEM. 


The Loans renewed under these options will be for the 
ses and on the same securities as the existing 
Honds, interest being payable, as at present, by means 

2 UF ENGLAND, negotiable 


Bonds to be paid off absolutely ia 188: and 1387. 


£47,5¢0 | 


155,900 


25,000 


$0,000 


— — 


£365,400 


Bonds maturing in 18%: with an option of renewal). 


50,000 


131,900 


277 


£50,070 
- 


Bonds issued ander the same Act 
and ‘maturing on the sth July, 1°81, 
viz. 

100 4 * for £1,000 each, Nos. 


to 790 197,009 
71 — for ag 0 each, Nos. 731 
0 901 35,500 
8; onds for 410 each, Nos. 862 
to 916 one A. co 
234,000 
Bonds issued for the _— of the 
Western Approach to the Metropolitan 
Meat and Poultry Market (now Lon- 
don Central Markets), and maturing 
on the sth July, 18412, viz. :— 
12 1 a 1,000 each, Nos. 
12,090 
32 Bonds 10 2 each, Nos. 135 
to 1860 oe - — 6 O 
20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 167 
to 1860 cee ove see 2,000 
30,000 
Ronds issued under the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars-bridge, and ma- 
turing on the 28th July, 1831, viz. :— 
30 Bonds for £1,020 each, Nos. 87 
to 86 30,000 
34 Ronds for £500 each, Nos. 87 
to 0 17, 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 121 
to 180 50 3,000 
— — 50,005 
Ronds issued under the Holborn Val- 
ley Improvement (Money) Act, 1850, 
and maturing sth ('ctober, 1881. viz. :— 
2 Konds for £ 50,0°0 each, Nos. 1 
and 2 « 100,000 
250 Bonds hes £1,000 each, Nos. 3 
to 242 250,000 
320 1 * £sco each, Nos. 253 
160, co 
coo B. wh fos Cie each, Nos. ‘73 
to 1,472. 00,000 
609,000 
Total ... . £1,558,900 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished at 
| this Department. 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, 


Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
arst October, 18 0. 


Colleges und Schools. 


M PHEBE SMITH, assisted by ber 


eldest niece and professors, continues to re- 
ceive Young Ladies into her home. The course of 


study inclades the — r for the Cam- 
Local Exams. 


bridge * — 21 —Ken- 
hurst, South Hill-park, Hampstead 


BETOX COLLEGE, WELLES.- 
a 

g remov the above spacious 

41. have been specially to the 

requirements of a high-class educat establish. 

ment, is red to receive a few additional pupils. 

for the College of Prece 
Universities Local Examinations. Ca 

dividual attention bestowed on juniors. 

arrangements unusually good. 

per annuum inclusive. 


KENILWORTH COLLEGE, 


Hasti 
Principal.— Miss * BONHAM. 

Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for governesses. 
Se — Trinit 

rs n 
tions. Governess Pu 


ARRAGE HALL LADIES’ OOL- 
LEGS, ROMSEY, HANTS. 


ridge 
College, 14 Examina- 
uired. 


acres, is 

low. 

. will be forwarded on 

ay lice Prine ; or to the y; 
r. B. Chigeci Romsey. 


University School, Hastings. 
Paisctrpat.—Mra. JOHN STEWART. 
V.ce-PaixctraL.—Mr, E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S. C. 


HE most recent additions to the 
School list of successful candidates at Public 
Examinationsare H. E. TURNER, First B.A atthe 
London University; H. KEDDELL, Prise for Gene- 
ral Proficiency at the College of Prece tors; W. C. 
WILLIAMS, First Division-—London niversity — 
Matriculation. 
certificates at the Midsummer Examination 
of the N Preceptors, of which NINE were 
FIRST CL 
The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
28 will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 
r 
The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to 11 years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 
suit young boys. 


bn; HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Dauchter. 

Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and 
Fore Governesses. 

Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local 
and other Examinations. 


1s E LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON, 


Puixctrals - Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
2 miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 


new, and each 1 ear — to its suecess. 
In addition to the lish, which 
are taught in a manner both efcient and 


— 

Drawing. Music, and the Continen 
ceive consid ttention, and with valuab — 

Each class has a separate room and teacher 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise 
is much encouraged. 

Prospectases, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron, the Principals. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe 


EDUCATION of — — of MINISTERS.— 
President, Rev. = me Lr Treasurer, Samuel Mor- 
ley, Esq., M. P. Rudd, B.A. The 
Committe s of 1 — 12 on decided to re- 
ceive a limited number of LAY PUPILS, are now open 
to receive applications. The Education consists of the 
asual — es of English, Latin, French, German, ＋ 
Mathematics. An Aunual Examination is held b 
Iniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. S at 
vention is paid to the moral character of the boys 
Annual Course consista of Three Terms from , 
to Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and ——— 


Christmas, with the usual hol' days between. 
Applications for admission, or further —— to 
be — to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial Furriugdou- 


street, London, E. C. 


and 

ul aud in- 
Domestic 
ees Sixty Guineas 


tte Wendaoeeth’ Hick 
School) assisted by an efficient staff of certificated 


teachers. 
The College, which stands in its own grounds of three 
ete with every comfort, while the terms 


oe COLLEGE, STAPF. 
FORDSHIRE. 
Heavd-MastTeER: 
arg gg pe rey A. 


don), ; 
Sch First Priseman in Hi 
Mathematica big pe College, Lo 


(Lon. 
ew's 
r Senior 
on; Fellow 


R. WHITBY, Esq., in Mathematics, London ; 
Scholar of Christ's Mooilere Cambridge, and 15th 
Wrangler. 
ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF Of RESIDENT 
AND VISITING MASTERS. 
There are several scholarshi Situation one of 


the healthiest in England. We equi gymnasium 
Resident Drill-Sergeant, Swimming-bath, Fields 
for Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale—Mr. 


and Mrs. Young and masters dining with boys. 


061 — prepared for the Universities, Professions 
Commerce. From 1870-79, 185 boys passed the 
Camb Local Examination, 66 classed in 


ridge honours 
Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 


— * were gained with the Hatherton Scholar. 
and an Exhibition to St. John's, Cam. 
Of JUNIORS, the FIRST place in ‘England 


in TALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, SECOND in Eng- 
lish, with many prizes and distinctions, were won. 
Many matriculated at London in the First Division, 
and with honours, and former pupils GRADUATED 
Mer high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 


For Fees, &c., apply to the Secretary and Preacher, 


Rev. Philip P. we, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolverhampton. 
THIRD TERM commences Tvespar, Sept. 21st. 


r}‘UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. K. 


PrivctraLs— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


W ae 
Prof. Montur, Univer. Col. 
. Prof. Bertier, King's Col. 
Dr. Miro. 
. Dr. Weur, Dalwich Col. 
Prof. Funn Ro, LL.D. 
Aucient & odernifistory Dr. KeMSHRAD, _ Cal, 
English — „ G. E. Wror, 


ae 
— Literature 


2 Geography . Prof. Serer, it 5 Gol. 
Masic 3 Jon BLocktrr, ngs 
Piano and ii Barmenion Herr Louis Dreut. 
Singing Signor Garcia. 

Dra and Paintin E. C. Miirs, Esq 


wing 
Geology£Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Tobd, B. D. F. d. 8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON -UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 

K., will be forwarded on 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH. neira). 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOUL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham 
neipal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent 
Governesses and Professors. 


Terms and references on application. 


1 „ CONGREGA. 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD’ 


Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
artes; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


Head Master—Rev. W. aye M.A. (London) in 
Soa 2 eophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, 


1. R. r Like . . Sec. 
RAE, B. A., A., Datiey, Hon Finance Sec. 


to 


tuation cannot ealthiness."’ 
~Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer 


and detached Infirmary. 
Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
in the First Division. 


versity of London in 
THIRTEEN BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 
four im First Class 


LOCAL EXAMINA 
Honours, two in the Class, and three in the 
with eleven 5 
to be sent to the Head Master. 
* sons are received on reduced terms. 


Fypucation by the SEASIDE. 
KINGSCLERE, LIVERPOOL-GARDENS, 
WORTHING. 


School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Misses 
a 2 


BF ioe cage — 1 — 4 — References kindly Ar 


parents of pupils. 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER 

assisted by and Masters, receive 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS, wou’ 
— seek to educate under Christian influence. Eu- 
tire charge is taken of orphans and childroa from 
India and the Colonie Detached house and largo 
gardenr—Grove House, Upper Clapton, N 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 


Curer Orrice— 
382, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


ON, 


Reserve Fung 41,627,142 0 0 
Annual Income 283,738 0 0 
Bonus Apportio sed 801,656 O O 
Claims Paicdcdcdlolc . 1,750,012 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is 
transacted by the Society at moderate rates. 
Copiesof the Report, Balance-sheet, and Prospec- 
tus, with all information, forwarded on application to 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BUILDING SOCIETY. Shares £10. Directors 
eorge Palmer, M.P., Mark H. Judge, Directo’ 
Artisans and Labourers’ General Dwellings Com- 
Wate 1 Brooke Lambert, M. A., Miss Eliz: Orme, 
alter J. Rawley, Miss Mary E. Richardson, 
M. L. S. B., and Henry Rutt. In all the surveys 
— reports as to the sanitary condition of the 
— * are furnished to the directors. Five per 
— interest on shares; four per cent. on deposits 
Advances prom made. r Lone. on applica- 


tion to DERICK 
and Secretary. 
93, Flect-street, E.C. 


———z—— 


W. Sreatour & Sows, at 97, 88, 
aud Published by Jamxs 
at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E. C. 


London: Printed b 
and 99, Fetter- 
CLARKE & Co., 


sellers in the United Ki 
should be made payable at 
or 4-4 4 to Jaurs CLARER & os —Thurs. 
dav, Oct. 28, 1880 


